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SWART  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  74 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST!® NT  ACT  OF  1933  AJ-'ENBl'ENTS  RELATING  TO 
MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  COMMODITY  LOANS.  Redefines  farm  market¬ 
ing  quotas  for  corn  and  wheat  to  be  actual  production  of 
acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  less  the  smaller  of  normal 
production  or  actual  production  of  acreage  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  Increases  the  excess  corn,  and  wheat 
marketing  penalty  to  50  percent  of  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
cooperators.  Provides  that  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall 
be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing  and  that  the  penalty 
and  storage  amount  shall  be  computed  upon  normal  production 
of  the  excess  acreage.  If  actual  production  of  excess  acreage 
is  less  than  normal  production,  a  downward  adjustment  in 
farm  marketing  excess  will  be  made.  The  producer  ray  either 
pay  the  penalty  upon  the  excess,  store  it,  or  deliver  it  to 
the  Secretary  for  diversion  from  normal  trade  channels. 

Provides  that,  until  the  producer  exercises  this  option, 

there  shall  be  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.  upon  the  entire 

crop.  Provides  that,  in  case  the  excess  is  stored,  the 

penalty  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any 

depletion  in  such  storage  amount  except  from  some  cause  beyond 
control.  Permits  marketing,  without  penalty,  of  an  amount  of 
the  commodity  stored  from  one  crop  if,  for  the  succeeding 
crop,  the  producer  plants  less  than  his  farm  acreage  allotment. 
Permits  producers  who  have  crop  failures  to  market  without 
penalty  amounts  stored  from  preceding  crops.  Contains  certain 
exemptions  from  quotas  or  penalties  relating  to  small,  non¬ 
commercial  wheat  and  corn  farms.  Provides  that,  until  the 
producer  takes  care  of  the  excess  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
each  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  sold  is  subject  to  the  penalty, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who  is  permitted  to  deduct 
the  amount  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  Fixes  the 
cotton  and  rice  marketing  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  basic  loan  to  cooperators. 

Directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  available 
upon  the  1941  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  crops, 
with  respect  to  which  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  dis¬ 
approved,  loans  at  a  rate  of  35  oercent  of  parity. 
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Summary  and  Index  of  History  on  S.  J.  lies.  60. 


March  20,  1941 

S.  J.  Res.  60  introduced  ard  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Print  of  the 

Re  solvit  2  on. 

March  26,  1°41 

Senate  Oomnittee  on  Agricu Iture  ard  Forestry  reported 
without  arrerdnert.  S.  R-ept .  14?.  Print  of  the  measure  as 
reported. 

March  27,  1941 

Passed  Senate  as  reported. 

April  2,  1^41 

H.  J.  Res.  149  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Horse  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agri culture .  Horse  Committee  reported  without 
amendment.  H.  Rent.  164.  Print  of  the  reasrre  as  re¬ 
ported. 

April  29,  1941 

House  vacated  action  on  H.  J.  Res.  149.  Language  of 

House  bill  substituted  in  9.  J.  Res.  60.  S.  J.  Res. 

60  amended  and  passed  House. 

Hay  6,  1Q41 

Senate  di  sagreed  to  amendments  and  requested  a  Con¬ 
ference.  Senate  Conferees  appointed. 

May  7,  1941 

House  Conferees  appointed. 

May  12,  1941 

Conference  Report  submitted  in  the  House .  H.  Rent.  530. 

May  1?,  1941 

House  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

May  14,  1°41 

Senate  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

May  26,  I04I 

Approved.  Public  Lavr  74. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  J.  RES.  60 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  20, 1941 

Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  following'  joint  resolution;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F orestry 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 

4  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred 
r>  to  as  the  Act)  — 

(i  ( 1 )  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 

7  of  a  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  322  (c)  of  tin1 

8  Act  or  of  a  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  335  (a) 

9  of  the  Act,  relating  to  marketing  quotas  for  corn  or  wheat, 
19  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
11  after  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  conduct  a  refer- 
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eudum,  by  secret  ballot,  of  the  farmers  who  would  be  subject 
to  such  marketing  quotas  to  determine  whether  such  far¬ 
mers  are  (a)  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  crop  of 
the  commodity  harvested  during  the  then  current  calendar 
year  and  also  for  the  next  consecutive  crop  or  (b)  in  favor 
of  marketing  quotas  only  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity 
harvested  during  tbe  then  current  calendar  year  or  (c) 
opposed  to  marketing  quotas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of  each 
referendum  on  corn  or  wheat  within  twenty  days  after  the 
date  thereof.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  marketing  quotas  for  the  aforesaid  two 
crops  of  the  commodity,  marketing  quotas  shall  continue 
in  effect  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity  harvested  in  the 
calendar  year  then  current  and,  without  a  further  referen¬ 
dum,  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  next  con¬ 
secutive  crop  of  the  commodity,  unless  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop  is  less  than  that  which  requires  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Act.  If  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  fanners  voting- 
in  the  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for  two 
crops,  but  the  number  of  farmers  voting  in  favor  of  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  for  two  crops,  plus  the  number  voting  in  favor 
of  marketing  quotas  for  one  crop  only,  represents  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum,  then  mar- 
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keting  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity 
harvested  during  the  then  current  calendar  year.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
oppose  marketing  quotas,  then  marketing  quotas  for  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  then  current  calendar  year  shall  not 
he  in  effect,  but  a  referendum  on  marketing  quotas  may  he 
held,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  and  this  resolution,  for  any 
crop  or  crops  harvested  in  any  subsequent  calendar  year 
or  years.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
any  such  referendum  oppose  marketing  quotas  for  corn  or 
wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  loan  pursuant  to  section  302 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodity  will  be  made 
during  the  period  from  the  date  on  which  the  results  of 
the  referendum  are  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  succeeding  marketing  year  for  such 
commodity.  The  results  of  the  referendum  shall  not  limit 
the  availability  or  renewal  of  any  loan  previously  made. 

(3)  The  farm  marketing  quota  under  the  Act  for  any 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  shall  be  actual  production  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  on  the  farm,  less  the 
normal  production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is 
the  smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  on 
the  farm  which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm-acreage  allotment 
for  the  commodity.  The  normal  production,  or  the  actual 
production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  such  excess  acreage 
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is  hereinafter  called  the  “farm  marketing  excess”  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  under  which  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  the 
commodity  for  the  farm  may  he  stored  or  delivered  to  him. 
“Actual  production”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  corn  or  wheat 
on  a  farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  of  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 

(4)  The  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  30 
cents  per  bushel  of  corn  and  50  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  on 
the  farm-marketing  excess  of  the  commodity.  The  farm- 
marketing  excess  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  or  delivery  amount  for 
the  commodity  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  excess  acreage.  Unless  the  farm  marketing 
excess  is  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  the  penalty 
computed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  imme¬ 
diately  upon  failure  so  to  store  or  deliver.  Any  corn  or 
wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  hereunder  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall 
determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Where,  upon  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  an  adjustment  of  penalty  or  of  storage,  it  is  satis¬ 
factorily  shown  to  the  Secretary  that  the  actual  production 
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of  the  excess  acreage  is  less  than  the  normal  production 
thereof,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  normal  production 
and  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  actual  production  shall 
he  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(5)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store,  deliver  to 
the  Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty  on,  the  farm-marketing 
excess  of  any  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  he,  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be 
subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  the  penalty. 

(6)  The  penalty  upon  corn  or  wheat  stored  shall  he  paid 
by  the  producer  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent,  of  any  deple¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  so  stored,  except  deple¬ 
tion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producer. 

(7)  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  farm- 
acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity,  the  total  amount  of 
the  commodity  from  any  previous  crops  required  to  he  stored 
in  order  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  shall  he 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm-acreage 
allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage.  The  provisions  of 
section  326  (e)  of  the  Act  shall  be  applicable  also  to  wheat. 
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(8)  A  farm  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  or  wheat 
is  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres.  The  marketing  penalty 
shall  not  he  applicable  to  any  farm  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  then  current  agricultural  conservation  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  is  classified  as  a  non¬ 
allotment  farm  if  the  acreage  of  corn  or  wheat  harvested 
on  such  nonallotment  farm  is  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres 
or  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is  larger. 
If  the  acreage  of  corn  or  wheat  harvested  on  any  such  non- 
allotment  farm  is  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  and  in  excess 
of  such  acreage  allotment,  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  the  acreage 
harvested  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  or  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  larger,  shall  be  taken  as  the  farm 
marketing  excess  and  shall  be  subject  to  penalty:  Provided , 
That  there  shall  be  no  penalty  on  wheat  grown  on  any 
such  nonallotment  farm  from  which  no  wheat  is  sold  if 
the  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  on  such  farm  does  not 
exceed  such  acreage  per  family  living  thereon  as  may  be 
used  for  home  consumption  without  reducing  the  payment 
with  respect  to  the  farm  under  the  then  current  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

(9)  Until  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  corn  or  wheat, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  is  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  penalty  thereon  is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  on  the  farm  which  is  sold  by  the  producer 
to  any  person  within  the  United  State's  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat.  Such  penalty  shall  he  paid  by  the  buyer, 
who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penaltv  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 

(10)  Sections  301  (b)  ((3),  323  ()>),  and  335  (d) 
of  the  Act,  as  amended,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect,  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  shall  continue 
in  effect  insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution. 
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SENATE 


■ 


Calendar  No.  152 

j  Report 
|  No.  143 


RELATING  TO  CORN  AND  WHEAT  MARKETING  QUOTAS 
UNDER  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1938,  AS  AMENDED 


March  26,  1941. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Smith,  from  t  he  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  60] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  60)  relating  to  corn-  and  wheat- 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  favorably  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 

After  considering  the  regulations  which  will  be  needed  in  the 
administration  of  the  corn  and  wheat-marketing  quota  programs  for 
the  1941-42  marketing  year  in  the  event  that  quotas  become  effective 
for  that  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  enforcement  of  the  present  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  will  be  extremely  difficult.  Under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  act,  the  farm-marketing  quota  for  corn  or 
wheat  is  the  actual  production  or  the  normal  production,  whichever 
is  the  larger,  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  It  will  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  determine  the  actual  production  of  corn  or  wheat  produced  on  a 
farm,  particularly  where  the  producer  is  not  participating  in  the  farm 
program.  The  problem  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  corn  or  wheat  as  defined  in  the  act  includes  the  feeding  to 
poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which,  are  sold,  bartered, 
or  exchanged,  or  are  to  be  so  disposed  of.  The  proposed  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  J.  Res.  60)  is  designed  to  simplify  the  administration  of 
marketing  quotas  on  corn  and  wheat  and  to  enable  farmers  to  make  the 
quotas  more  effective  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  resolution  provide  for  the  holding  of 
a  quota  referendum  for  wheat  and  corn  on  the  question  of  whether 
quotas  are  favored  for  1  year  or  for  2  years.  Under  the  present  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  referendum 
is  to  be  held  on  the  question  of  whether  quotas  are  favored  for  1  year 
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only.  The  resolution  will  give  the  farmers  the  opportunity  to  vote 
in  favor  of  quotas  for  2  years  and  if  they  so  vote  a  referendum  will 
not  be  necessary  in  the  second  year  and  the  farmer  will  know  in 
advance  of  planting  that,  if  the  supply  situation  requires  quotas  for 
the  succeeding  crop,  they  will  be  in  effect.  Even  though  the  vote  is 
favorable  for  2-year  quotas,  quotas  would  not  be  effective  in  the 
second  year  unless  the  supply  situation  requires  them.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution,  if  the  farmers  have  disapproved  quotas 
for  2  years,  they  can  still  approve  quotas  for  1  year  only.  Under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law,  if  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  marketing  quotas  for  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  be,  no  loan  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  will  be  made  during  the  period  from  the  date 
on  which  the  results  of  the  referendum  are  proclaimed  until  the  second 
succeeding  marketing  year  for  the  commodity.  The  resolution  makes 
it  clear  that  this  provision  is  continued  in  effect. 

Subsections  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  redefine  the  farm-marketing 
quotas  for  corn  and  wheat  and  provide  that  the  penalty  shall  be 
paid  on  the  amount  of  the  farm-marketing  excess,  which  shall  be 
regarded  as  “available  for  marketing.”  This  farm-marketing  excess 
will  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
excess  acreage,  but  provision  is  made  for  a  downward  adjustment  in 
this  amount  if  the  producer  proves  that  the  actual  production  of  the 
excess  acres  is  less  than  the  normal  production  thereof.  This  amount 
may  be  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary  in  lieu  of  paying  the 
penalty,  but  the  penalty  becomes  due  immediately  upon  the  failure 
of  the  producer  to  store  or  deliver  the  required  amount.  Corn  or 
wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  for 
domestic  or  foreign  relief  purposes  or  in  such  other  manner  as  will 
keep  it  out  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  If  the  amount  stored 
in  lieu  of  paying  the  penalty  is  depleted  through  any  cause  except 
one  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  amount  depleted  must  be  paid  by  him.  Until  lie  (a)  pays  the 
penalty,  (b)  stores  the  required  amount,  or  ( c )  delivers  the  required 
amount,  the  entire  crop  of  the  commodity  on  the  farm  is  made  subject 
to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  none  of  it  may  be  fed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  without  arrangement  for  payment  of  the 
penalty.  The  lien  is  provided  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  crop  by  feeding  to  livestock  or  otherwise  without 
payment  of  the  penalty  or  storage  or  delivery  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
farm-marketing  excess.  The  redefining  of  the  farm-marketing  quota 
is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
actual  production  of  wheat  or  corn  on  each  farm. 

These  subsections  also  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  penalty  from 
15  cents  per  bushel  to  30  cents  per  bushel  in  the  case  of  corn  and  50 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Farmers  have  indicated  that 
the  penalty  of  15  cents  per  bushel  is  too  low  to  result  in  the  desired 
adjustment  of  the  amount  to  be  marketed  during  the  marketing  year. 
With  the  higher  penalties,  it  is  expected  that  growers  generally  will 
store  the  farm-marketing  excesses  rather  than  pay  the  penalty  and 
place  the  commodity  on  the  market  at  the  time  when  it  is  not  needed. 

In  subsection  (7)  provision  is  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
requirement  if  the  producer  in  a  subsequent  year  plants  less  than  his 
allotment.  It  appears  desirable  to  permit  producers  to  reduce  their 
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plantings  in  a  subsequent  year  and  release  the  quantity  stored,  thereby 
adjusting  marketings  to  requirements. 

Subsection  (8)  provides  for  certain  exemptions  from  the  operation 
of  the  quotas.  No  quota  will  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which 
15  acres  or  less  are  planted  to  the  commodity.  On  farms  classified 
as  nonallotment  farms  under  the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
the  marketing  penalty  wall  not  be  applicable  if  the  acreage  of  corn 
or  wheat  harvested  on  the  farm  is  not  in  excess  of  15  acres  or  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is  larger.  Other  exemp¬ 
tions  are  provided  for  farms  on  which  wheat  is  grown  solely  for  home 
consumption.  The  administration  of  the  program  will  be  greatly 
simplified  by  exempting  from  marketing  quota  provisions  farms  on 
which  only  small  acreages  of  the  commodity  are  grown  as  well  as 
farms  on  which  wheat  is  grown  only  for  home  consumption.  The 
majority  of  the  producers  exempted  under  this  provison  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  a  penalty  on  any  part  of  their  production  under 
the  present  provisions  of  the  act,  and  it  is  believed  desirable  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  policy.  The  present  provisions  of  the  act,  under  which 
no  farm-marketing  quota  will  be  applicable  to  a  farm  on  which  the 
planted  acreage  of  wheat  times  the  normal  yield  is  less  than  200 
bushels,  or  in  the  case  of  corn  is  less  than  300  bushels,  are  continued. 
When  all  of  the  revisions  are  taken  into  account,  a  somewhat  larger 
number  of  small  farmers  will  be  exempted  from  the  penalty  than 
was  the  case  under  the  present  provisions. 

/  Subsection  (9)  provides  that,  until  the  amount  of  the  farm-market¬ 
ing  excess  is  stored,  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  or  the  penalty  thereon 
is  paid,  the  buyer  is  required  to  pay  the  penalty  on  each  bushel  of  the 
commodity  purchased  by  him  which  was  produced  on  an  over-planted 
farm,  but  the  buyer  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  penalty  from  the 
purchase  price.  Once  the  penalty  on  the  excess  has  been  paid  either 
by  the  producer  or  the  buyer,  the  producer  will  be  permitted  to  market 
the  rest  of  his  production  without  penalty.  / 

Subsection  (10)  makes  clear  that  certain  provisions  of  the  act  which 
have  been  referred  to  as  being  carried  forward  will  remain  in  effect. 

The  resolution  in  effect  provides  for  the  determination  of  a  farm- 
marketing  excess  and  puts  the  penalty  on  this  excess  of  the  com¬ 
modity  regardless  of  whether  it  is  actually  marketed,  thereby  making 
unnecessary  the  determination  of  the  actual  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  on  the  farm. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  20, 1941 

Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  following  joint  resolution;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

March  26, 1941 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  March  24,  1941,  by 
Mr.  Smith,  without  amendment 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 

4  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred 

5  to  as  the  Act )  — 

6  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 

7  of  a  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  322  (c)  of  the 

8  Act  or  of  a  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  335  (a) 

9  of  the  Act,  relating  to  marketing  quotas  for  corn  or  wheat, 
10  as  the  case  may  he,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
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after  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  conduct  a  refer¬ 
endum,  hy  secret  ballot,  of  the  farmers  who  would  he  subject 
to  such  marketing  quotas  to  determine  whether  such  farmers 
are  (a)  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  crop  of  the 
commodity  harvested  during  the  then  current  calendar  year 
and  also  for  the  next  consecutive  crop  or  (b)  in  favor  of 
marketing  quotas  only  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity  har¬ 
vested  during  the  then  current  calendar  year  or  (c)  opposed 
to  marketing  quotas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of  each 
referendum  on  corn  or  wheat  within  twenty  days  after  the 
date  thereof.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  marketing  quotas  for  the  aforesaid  two 
crops  of  the  commodity,  marketing  quotas  shall  continue 
in  effect  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity  harvested  in  the 
calendar  year  then  current  and,  without  a  further  referen¬ 
dum,  marketing  quotas  shall  he  in  effect  for  the  next  con¬ 
secutive  crop  of  the  commodity,  unless  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop  is  less  than  that  which  requires  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Act.  If  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for  two 
crops,  but  the  number  of  farmers  voting  in  favor  of  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  for  two  crops,  plus  the  number  voting  in  favor 
of  marketing  quotas  for  one  crop  only,  represents  two-thirds 
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or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum,  then  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  shall  he  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity 
harvested  during  the  then  current  calendar  year.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
oppose  marketing  quotas,  then  marketing  quotas  for  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  then  current  calendar  year  shall  not 
he  in  effect,  but  a  referendum  on  marketing  quotas  may  he 
held,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  and  this  resolution,  for  any 
crop  or  crops  harvested  in  any  subsequent  calendar  year 
or  3rears.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
any  such  referendum  oppose  marketing  quotas  for  corn  or 
wheat,  as  the  case  may  he,  no  loan  pursuant  to  section  302 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodity  will  he  made 
during  the  period  from  the  date  on  which  the  results  of 
the  referendum  are  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  succeeding  marketing  jTear  for  such 
commodity.  The  results  of  the  referendum  shall  not  limit 
the  availability  or  renewal  of  any  loan  previously  made. 

(3)  The  farm  marketing  quota  under  the  Act  for  any 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  shall  be  actual  production  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  on  the  farm,  less  the 
normal  production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is 
the  smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  on 
the  farm  which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm-acreage  allotment 
for  the  commodity.  The  normal  production,  or  the  actual 
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production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  such  excess  acreage 
is  hereinafter  called  the  “farm  marketing  excess”  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  he.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  under  which  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  the 
commodity  for  the  farm  may  Ire  stored  or  delivered  to  him. 
“Actual  production”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  corn  or  wheat 
on  a  farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  of  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  he,  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 

(4)  The  producer  shall  ire  subject  to  a  penalty  of  30 
cents  per  bushel  of  com  and  50  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  on 
the  farm-marketing  excess  of  the  commodity.  The  farm- 
marketing  excess  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  or  delivery  amount  for 
the  commodity  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  excess  acreage.  Unless  the  farm  marketing- 
excess  is  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  the  penalty 
computed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  imme¬ 
diately  upon  failure  so  to  store  or  deliver.  Any  corn  or 
wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  hereunder  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall 
determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Where,  upon  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  an  adjustment  of  penalty  or  of  storage,  it  is  satis- 
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factorily  shown  to  the  Secretary  that  the  actual  production 
of  the  excess  acreage  is  less  than  the  normal  production 
thereof,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  normal  production 
and  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  actual  production  shall 
be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(5)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store,  deliver  to 
the  Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty  on,  the  farm-marketing 
excess  of  any  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be 
subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  the  penalty. 

(6)  The  penalty  upon  corn  or  wheat  stored  shall  be 
paid  by  the  producer  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent,  of  any 
depletion  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  so  stored,  except 
depletion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer. 

(7)  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  farm- 
acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity,  the  total  amount  of 
the  commodity  from  any  previous  crops  required  to  be  stored 
in  order  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm-acreage 
allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage.  The  provisions  of 
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section  326  (c)  of  the  Act  shall  be  applicable  also  to  wheat. 

(8)  A  farm  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  or  wheat 
is  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres.  The  marketing  penalty 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  then  current  agricultural  conservation  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  is  classified  as  a  non- 
allotment  farm  if  the  acreage  of  corn  or  wheat  harvested 
on  such  nonallotment  farm  is  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres 
or  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is  larger. 
If  the  acreage  of  corn  or  wheat  harvested  on  any  such  non- 
allotment  farm  is  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  and  in  excess 
of  such  acreage  allotment,  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  the  acreage 
harvested  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  or  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  larger,  shall  be  taken  as  the  farm 
marketing  excess  and  shall  be  subject  to  penalty:  Provided , 
That  there  shall  be  no  penalty  on  wheat  grown  on  any 
such  nonallotment  farm  from  which  no  wheat  is  sold  if 
the  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  on  such  farm  does  not 
exceed  such  acreage  per  family  living  thereon  as  may  be 
used  for  home  consumption  without  reducing  the  payment 
with  respect  to  the  farm  under  the  then  current  agricultural 
conservation  program. 
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(9)  Until  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  penalty  thereon  is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  on  the  farm  which  is  sold  by  the  producer 
to  any  person  within  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat.  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer, 
who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 

(10)  Sections  301  (b)  (6),  323  (b),  and  335  (d) 
of  the  Act,  as  amended,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect,  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  shall  continue 
in  effect  insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution. 
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trust  company  in  the  United  States  as  trustee 
having  the  power  to  make  such  agreement, 
setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  commission 
in  respect  of  the  maintenance,  operation,  re¬ 
pair,  and  insurance  of  the  bridge  and/or  the 
ferry  or  ferries,  the  conservation  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  funds,  the  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bonds,  the  safeguarding  of 
money  on  haiui  or  on  deposit,  and  the  rights 
and  remedies  hf  said  trustee  and  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  bonds,  restricting  the  individual 
right  of  action  of  the  bondholders  as  is  custo¬ 
mary  in  trust  agreements  respecting  bonds 
of  corporations.  Suoh  trust  agreement  may 
contain  such  provisions  for  protecting  and 
enforcing  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
trustee  and  the  bondholders  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  proper  ancknot  inconsistent 
with  the  law. 

Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  A  such  manner 
and  at  such  time  or  times  and  \t  such  price 
as  the  commission  may  determine,  but  no 
such  sale  shall  be  made  at  a  price^so  low  as 
to  require  the  payment  of  more  than  6-percent 
interest  on  the  money  received  therefor,  com¬ 
puted  with  relation  to  the  absolute  maturity 
of  the  bonds  in  accordance  with  standard 
tables  of  bond  values,  and  the  face  amount 
thereof  shall  be  so  calculated  as  to  produce, 
at  the  price  of  their  sale,  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  and  the  land,  ease¬ 
ments,  and  appurtenances  used  in  connection 
therewith,  and  in  the  event  the  ferry  or  fer¬ 
ries  are  to  be  acquired,  also  the  cost  of  such 
ferry  or  ferries  and  the  lands,  easements,  and 
appurtenances  used  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  and  approaches 
and  approach  highways,  and  ferry  or  ferries, 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  engineering, 
legal,  architectural,  traffic  surveying,  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  bridge  or  the  acquisition  of  the  ferry  or 
ferries,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
property,  and  incident  to  the  financing  there¬ 
of:  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
said  bridge  and  approaches  and  approach 
highways,  and  ferry,  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $945,000.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
issued  shall  exceed  the  cost  as  finally  deter¬ 
mined,  the  excess  shall  be  placed  in  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  hereinafter  provided.  Prior  to  the 
preparation  of  definitive  bonds  the  commis¬ 
sion  may,  under  like  restrictions,  issue  tem¬ 
porary  bonds  or  interim  certificates  with  or 
without  coupons  of  any  denomination  what¬ 
soever,  exchangeable  for  definitive  bonds  when 
such  bonds  that  have  been  executed  are 
available  for  delivery. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  section 
8,  page  10,  line  13,  after  the  words  “of 
the”,  to  strike  out  “Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  and  insert  “Federal  Works  Ad¬ 
ministrator”;  in  line  23,  after  the  words 
“by  the”,  to  strike  out  “Chief  of  the 
Bureau”  and  insert  “Commissioner”;  and 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  words  “Public 
Roads”,  to  strike  out  “of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture”,  so  as  to  make  the  section 
read: 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  objects  stated  in, this  act,  there  is 
hereby  created  the  White  County  Bridge  Com¬ 
mission,  and  by  that  n?ine,  style,  and  title 
said  body  shall  have  /perpetual  succession: 
may  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  sue  and 
be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  complain 
and  defend  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity; 
may  make  and  h.aVe  a  common  seal;  may  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  hold  or  dispose 
of  real  estate^tind  other  property;  may  accept 
and  receivq/ donations  or  gifts  of  money  or 
other  property  and  apply  same  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of -this  act;  and  shall  have  and  possess 
all  powers  necessary,  convenient,  or  proper 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  stated 
in  this  act. 

The  commission  shall  consist  of  Julius  C. 
Jtern,  Jennings  F.  Marlin,  and  J.  Madison 


Pomeroy,  all  of  Carmi,  Ill.  Such  commission 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic.  Each 
member  of  the  commission  shall  qualify 
within  30  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act 
by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this 
act,  and  each  person  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  qualify  in  like  manner  within  30 
days  after  his  appointment.  Any  vacancy  oc¬ 
curring  in  said  commission  by  reason  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  qualify  as  above  provided,  or  by  reason 
of  death  or  resignation,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Before  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  bonds  as  hereinabove  provided,  each 
member  of  the  commission  shall  give  such 
bond  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  all  duties  required  by  this  act. 
The  cost  of  such  bonds  shall  be  deemed  an 
operating  expense  of  the  commission.  The 
commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  its  members,  and  may  estab¬ 
lish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  its  own  business.  A  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  section  9, 
page  12,  line  5,  after  the  words  “order  of 
the”,  to  strike  out  “Chief  of  the  Bureau” 
arid  insert  “Commissioner”,  so  as  to  make 
the  ‘section  read : 

Sec.  9,  The  commission  shall  have  no  cap¬ 
ital  stock  or  shares  of  interest  or  participa¬ 
tion,  andNall  revenues  and  receipts  thereof 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  specified  in 
this  act.  Tim  members  of  the  commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  the\maximum  compensation  of 
the  chairman  in  any  year y^lrall  not  exceed 
$1,200  and  of  each  other  mfember  in  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  $600.  The  members  of  the 
commission  shall  also '  ^e  entitled  to  receive 
traveling-expense  allofwkp.ee  of  10  cents  a 
mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled  on  the 
business  of  the  commission-  The  commis¬ 
sion  may  employ  a  secretary,1 --.treasurer,  engi¬ 
neers,  attorney/and  other  such  experts,  as¬ 
sistants,  and  employees  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  w-ho  shall  be  entitled-vto  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  commission  may 
determine.  All  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  paid  Solely  from  the  funds  provided  under 
the  authority  of  this  act.  After  all  bonds 
and /interest  thereon  shall  have  been  paid 
and  all  other  obligations  of  the  commissu 
paid  or  discharged,  or  provision  for  all  sue! 
payment  shall  have  been  made  as  herein¬ 
before  provided,  and  after  the  bridge  shall 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  Illinois  interests 
and  the  Indiana  interests  as  herein  provided, 
and  any  ferry  or  ferries  shall  have  been  sold, 
the  commission  shall  be  dissolved  and  shall 
cease  to  have  further  existence  by  an  order 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  made 
upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  application 
of  the  commission  or  any  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  thereof,  but  only  after  a  public  hearing 
in  the  city  of  Carmi,  Ill.,  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  which  hearing  and  the  purpose 
thereof  shall  have  been  published  once,  at 
least  30  days  before  the  date  thereof,  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Carmi. 
At  the  time  of  such  dissolution  all  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  or  to  the  credit  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  said  Illinois 
interests  and  the  other  to  said  Indiana 
interests. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  section 
13,  page  14,  line  13,  after  the  word  “tolls”, 
to  strike  out  “or  the  rates  of  toll  shall 
thereafter  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide 
a  fund  of  not  to  exceed  the  amount  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  proper  maintenance,  re¬ 
pair,  and  operation  of  the  bridge  and  its 


approaches  under  economical  manage¬ 
ment”,  so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  the  commission,  in  its  dis¬ 
cretion,  shall  have  power  at  any  time/to  sell, 
transfer,  and  convey  such  bridge  and  ap¬ 
proaches  thereto  either  to  the  Statgrof  Illinois 
or  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  to/any  public 
agency,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  either 
of  such  States  within  or  adjotmng  which  any 
part  of  such  bridge  is  located,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them  jointly:  Provided,  however, 
That  if  such  bridge  shall  fee  sold,  transferred, 
and  conveyed  to  the  States  or  public  agencies 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  or  to  either 
of  them,  and  if  tolls'  are  thereafter  charged 
for  the  use  thereof/the  rates  of  toll  shall  be 
so  adjusted  as  tojprovide  a  fund  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining, 
repairing,  ancT  operating  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches  under  economical  management 
and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  amount  paid  therefor,  including 
reasonable  interest  and  financing  costs,  as 
soon  as  possible  under  reasonable  charges, 
but  ^/ithin  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  20  years 
from  the  date  of  acquiring  the  same,  and 
after  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  for  such  amor¬ 
tization  shall  have  been  so  provided  such 
bridge  shall  thereafter  be  maintained  and 
operated  free  of  tolls.  In  the  event  of  the 
acquisition  of  such  bridge  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  an  accurate  record 
of  the  amount  paid  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  the  actual 
expenditures  for  maintaining,  repairing,  and 
operating  the  same,  and  the  daily  tolls  col¬ 
lected  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  available  for 
the  information  of  all  persons  interested. 
No  such  sale,  transfer,  or  conveyance  shall 
be  made  except  for  a  consideration  sufficient 
to  enable  the  commission  to  retire  all  of  its 
outstanding  bonds  and  obligations  and  un¬ 
less  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  such 
sale,  transfer,  and  conveyance  all  outstand¬ 
ing  bonds  of  the  commission  shall  be  called 
for  redemption  and  moneys  sufficient  to  ef¬ 
fect  such  redemption  deposited  and  irrevoca¬ 
bly  pledged  for  that  purpose. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  RULE  VIII — CONSIDERA¬ 
TION  OF  MEASURES  BY  UNANIMOUS 

CONSENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  amending 
rule  VIII  so  as  to  prohibit  action  by 
v, unanimous  consent  on  bills  in  cases 
vfchere  a  Senator  has  given  written  notice 
of  his  objection  to  their  consideration  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr>^ARKLEY.  Let  the  resolution  go 
over.  \ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leadfer  has  suggested  to  me  that  he 
would  like  tdJiave  the  resolution  go  over. 
I  desire,  howler,  to  say  a  word  by  way 
of  explanationRand  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  be  wuijng  at  an  early  date  to 
have  the  resolution, taken  up,  if  not  upon 
the  call  of  the  calendar,  at  some  other 
time.  It  is  a  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  making  in  fact  the  passa8e  of  bills  by 
unanimous  consent  what  it  is  intended 
that  it  should  be. 

What  is  intended  is  thaRin  order  to 
expedite  business,  if  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  bill,  it  shall  go  through  prompt¬ 
ly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
frequently  bills  are  passed  through  the 
Senate  as  if  there  were  no  objection,  as  if 
they  had  unanimous  consent,  when  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  bill  exist  and  are  knov)n 
to  exist.  The  resolution  provides  that  if 
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a  Member  of  the  Senate  wishes  to  place 
upon  the  record  his  objection  to  a  bill,  so 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  record,  the 
bill  cannot  pass  by  unanimous  consent;  it 
will  not  pass  some  day  when  the  Senator 
happens  to  be  sick  or  absent  from  the 
Chamber;  so  that  if  any  Member  has  a 
definite  objection  to  a  bill  and  is  willing 
to  sponsor  his  objection  upon  the  record, 
thereafter  the  bill  shall  net  be  passed  by 
so-called  unanimous  consent  when  it  is 
known  that  there  are  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
merely  to  state  iff.  that  connection  that 
I  asked  that  the  resolution  go  over  be¬ 
cause  it  has  just  been  reported.  It  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment  to  the  rules  with 
reference  to  the  procedure  when  bills  on 
the  calendar  are  under  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  oppose  the  resolution,  but  I  wish  to 
look  into  it  and  see  what  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  passage  of  bills.  Under 
the  resolution,  as  I  read  it,  any  Senator 
who  objects  to  a  bill  may  file  aXwritten 
objection  and  then  go  off  and  stay  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  until  he  withdraws  his  objec¬ 
tion  it  will  never  be  possible  to  take  up 
the  bill  except  on  motion.  That  may  be 
all  right,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Senate 
will  want  to  do  that;  but  I  should  like  to 
look  into  the  resolution  before  we  do  it. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  go  over  on  objection.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  bill  on  the  cal¬ 
endar. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  IN 
COAL  MINES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2082)  relating  to  certain  in¬ 
spections  and  investigations  in  coal  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
relating  to  health  and  safety  conditions, 
accidents,  and  occupational  diseases 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  section  9,  page  8,  line  2,  after 
the  words  “Provided,  however,”  to  strike 
out  “,  That  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
appointment  as  coal-mine  inspectors  any 
inspector  employed  shall  be  an  accredited 
mining  engineer  or  the  equivalent  there¬ 
to  with  the  basic  qualification  of  five 
years’  practical  experience  in  the  mining 
of  coal”  and  insert  “That  in  the  selection 
of  persons  for  appointment  as  coal-mine 
inspectors  any  inspector  employed  shall 
be  a  person  with  a  basic  qualification  off- 
five  years’  practical  experience  in  the 
mining  of  coal”,  so  as  to  make  the  section 
read : 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,: 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint,  subject  to 
the  civil-service  laws,  such  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  he  may  deem  requisite  for  the 
administration  of  this  act;  to  fix,  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
the  compensation  of  officers  and  employees  so 
appointed;  and  to  prescribe  the  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  all  officers  and 
employees  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
this  adt:  Provided,  however,  That  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons  for  appointment  as  coal-mine 
inspectors  any  inspector  employed  shall  be  a, 
person  with  a  basic  qualification  of  5  years’ 
practical  experience  in  the  mining  of  coal; 
and  in  detailing  coal-mine  inspectors  to  the 


inspection  and  investigation  of  individual; 
mines,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
their  previous  practical  experience  in  the 
work  of  mining  coal  in  the  State,  district/or 
region  where  such  inspections  are  to  be  made. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  bill  (S.  935)  to  amend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  re¬ 
spect  to  commodity  loans*  and  marketing 
quotas,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DEPART¬ 
MENTS  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3205)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office. 
Departments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1942,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  and  hoped  to  bring  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate' 
today.  There  are,  however,  several  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  which  have  created 
the  intensest  interest;  some  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  measure  are 
absent;  and  upon  conference  it  has  been 
agreed  that  we  shall  postpone  the  con-: 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  2  weeks.  I  wish; 
to  give  notice  to  the  Senate  that  at  the 
end  of  2  weeks  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  GLASS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Upon  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  able  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  McKellar],  who  probably 
will  have  the  bill  in  charge,  we  agreed 
upon  2  weeks  from  next  Monday  as  the 
date  for  taking  up  for  consideration  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GLASS.  That  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  me,  except  that  I  should  like 
to  have  the  bill  disposed  of. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  the  under-, 

standing. _ ....  A 

CORN  AND  WHEAT  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  60)  relating 
to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  which  was  read,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  act) — 

(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  a  proclamation  provided  for  in 
section  322  (c)  of  the  act  or  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  provided  for  in  section  335  (a)  of  the 
act,  relating  to  marketing  quotas  for  corn  or 
wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by 
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|  secret  ballot,  of  the  farmers  who  would  be 
subject  to  such  marketing  quotas  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  such  farmers  are  (a)  in  favor 
of  marketing  quotas  for  the  crop  of  the  com¬ 
modity  harvested  during  the  then  current 
calendar  year  and  also  for  the  next  consecu¬ 
tive  crop  or  (b)  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity  harvested 
during  the  then  current  calendar  year  or  (c) 
opposed  to  marketing  quotas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  re¬ 
sults  of  each  referendum  on  corn  or  wheat 
within  20  days  after  the  date  thereof.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum  favor  marketing  quotas  for  the 
aforesaid  two  crops  of  the  commodity,  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
crop  of  the  commodity  harvested  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  then  current  and,  without  a  fur¬ 
ther  referendum,  marketing  quotas  shall  be 
in  effect  for  the  next  consecutive  crop  of  the 
commodity,  unless  the  supply  of  the  com¬ 
modity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  is  less  than  that  which 
requires  marketing  quotas  under  the  act.  If 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
the  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  marketing 
quotas  for  two  crops,  but  the  number  of 
farmers  voting  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas 
for  two  crops,  plus  the  number  voting  in 
favor  of  marketing  quotas  for  one  crop  only,  j 
represents  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  the  referendum,  then  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  the 
commodity  harvested  during  the  then  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  year.  If  more  than  one-third 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
oppose  marketing  quotas,  then  marketing 
quotas  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the  then 
current  calendar  year  shall  not  be  in  effect, 
but  a  referendum  on  marketing  quotas  may 
be  held,  in  accordance  with  the  act  and  this 
resolution,  for  any  crop  or  crops  harvested  in 
any  subsequent  calendar  year  or  years.  If 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  ! 
in  any  such  referendum  oppose  marketing 
quotas  for  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may 
be,  no  loan  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  such  commodity  will  be  made 
during  the  period  from  the  date  on  which 
the  results  of  the  referendum  are  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  until  the  beginning  of  the 
second  succeeding  marketing  year  for  such 
commodity.  The  results  of  the  referendum 
shall  not  limit  the  availability  or  renewal  of 
any  loan  previously  made. 

(3)  The  farm  marketing  quota  under  the 
act  for  any  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  shall  be 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
the  commodity  on  the  farm,  less  the  normal 
production  or  the  actual  production,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  on  the  farm  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  farm-acreage  allotment  for  the 
commodity.  The  normal  production,  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller, 
of  such  excess  acreage  is  hereinafter  called 
the  “farm  marketing  excess”  of  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  under  which  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  the  commodity  for  the  farm  may  be 
stored  or  delivered  to  him.  “Actual  produc¬ 
tion”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  corn  or  wheat 
on  a  farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  of 
corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 

(4)  The  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  30  cents  per  bushel  of  corn  and 
50  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  the  commodity.  The 
farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  regarded  as 
available  for  marketing,  and  the  penalty  and 
the  storage  or  delivery  amount  for  the  com¬ 
modity  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal 
production  of  the  excess  acreage.  Unless  the 
farm  marketing  excess  is  stored  or  delivered 
to  the  Secretary,  the  penalty  computed  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  im¬ 
mediately  upon  failure  so  to  store  or  deliver. 

Any  corn  of  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the  ■ 
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United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other] 
manner  as  he  shall  determine  will  divert  it 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  Where,  upon  the  application  of  the 
producer  for  an  adjustment  of  penalty  or  of 
storage,  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  the  actual  production  of  the 
excess  acreage  is  less  than  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  thereof,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  storage  as  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  normal  production  and  as 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  actual  produc¬ 
tion  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the 
producer. 

(5)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store, 
deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty  on, 
the  farm-marketing  excess  of  any  crop  of 
corn  or  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  corn  or 
wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  produced  on  the 
farm  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the 
penalty. 

(6)  The  penalty  upon  corn  or  wheat  stored 
shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  at  the  time,  and 
to  the  extent,  of  any  depletion  in  the  amount 
of  the  commodity  so  stored,  except  depletion 
resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer. 

(7)  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the 
then  current  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  farm-acreage  allotment 
for  such  commodity,  the  total  amount  of  the 
commodity  from  any  previous  crops  required 
to  be  stored  in  order  to  postpone  or  avoid  pay¬ 
ment  of  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the 
farm-acreage  allotment  exceeds  the  planted 
acreage.  The  provisions  of  section  326  (c)  of 
the  act  shall  be  applicable  also  to  wheat. 

(8)  A  farm  marketing  quota  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  corn  or  wheat  is  not  in  excess  of 
15  acres.  The  marketing  penalty  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  farm  which,  under  the 
terms  of  the  then  current  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program  formulated  under  sections 
7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  is  classified  as  a 
nonallotment  farm  if  the  acreage  of  corn  or 
wheat  harvested  on  such  nonallotment  farm 
is  not  in  excess  of  15  acres  or  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is  larger. 

If  the  acreage  of  corn  or  wheat  harvested  on 
any  such  nonallotment  farm  is  in  excess  of 
15  acres  and  in  excess  of  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  the  normal  production  or  the  actual 
production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  the 
acreage  harvested  in  excess  of  15  acres  or  such 
acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  larger,  shall 
be  taken  as  the  farm  marketing  excess  and 
shall  be  subject  to  penalty:  Provided,  That 
there  shall  be  no  penalty  on  wheat  grown  on 
any  such  nonallotment  farm  from  which  no 
wheat  is  sold  if  the  acrfeage  of  wheat  har¬ 
vested  on  such  farm  does  not  exceed  such 
acreage  per  family  living  thereon  as  may  be 
used  for  home  consumption  without  reducing 
the  payment  with  respect  to  the  farm  under 
the  then  current  agricultural  conservation 
program. 

(9)  Until  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  stored 
or  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  the  penalty 
thereon  is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  commodity  _ 
produced  on  the  farm  which  is  sold  by  the  ^DISCHARGE  OR  RETIREMENT  OF  CERTAIN 


producer  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  30 
cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  50  cents  a  bushel 
for  wheat.  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the 
buyer,  who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer. 

(10)  Sections  301  (b)  (6),  323  (b)  ,  and  335; 
(d)  of  the  act,  as  amended,  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect,  and  all  other  provisions 
of  the  act,  as  amended,  relating  to  corn  and, 
wheat  marketing  quotas  shall  continue  ini 
effect  insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  present  when  this  joint  resolution 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  statement  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
resolution  was  drawn  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  some  language 
which  was  not  easily  understandable. 
The  Department  asked  to  have  the  joint 
resolution  returned  to  them,  and  it  was 
returned.  They  then  wrote  it  in  such 
language  that  it  was  absolutely  accept¬ 
able  to  the  committee. 

As  the  measure  now  stands,  the  refer¬ 
endum  is  clearly  up  to  the  farmers  on 
the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a 
quota  for  1  or  2  years,  or  no  quota  at 
all.  That  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  joint 
resolution.  If  the  farmers  vote  for  2- 
year  quotas,  and  the  current  crop  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  quotas  for  the  next 
year,  there  will  be  no  quota. 

The  joint  resolution  also  provides  that 
those  who  do  not  raise  in  excess  of  15 
acres  of  corn  or  wheat  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  of  the  penalties  provided. 
The  penalties  are  30  cents  for  corn  and 
50  cents  for  wheat  on  acreage  in  excess 
of  their  normal  yield.  In  my  opinion, 
the  matter  is  absolutely  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  increase  in  pen¬ 
alty  is  applicable  to  wheat  growers? 

Mr.  SMITH.  No  increase  at  all. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  there  is  some 
increase. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
an  increase  over  the  previous  provision? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  As  the  joint  resolution 
came  from  the  Department  it  provided 
for  a  penalty  of  40  cents  as  to  corn  and 
50  cents  as  to  wheat.  I  think  originally 
the  penalty  was  15  cents  in  each  case. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  sure  of  that;  but 
what  is  the  provision  in  the  pending 
measure?  I  have  not  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  before  me,  and  should  like  to  know 
what  penalty  is  provided  as  to  wheat. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Fifty  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes;  and  30  cents  as  to 
corn. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  does  not  apply  to 
any  producer  who  has  under  cultivation 
15  acres  only  or  less? 

Mr.  SMITH.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  60) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cal¬ 
endar  is  completed. 


r 


ENLISTED  MEN 

Mr  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the ''Senate  recur  to  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  65,  Serm'be^bill  239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  thaN^enate  bill  239  was 
considered  and  passed  bn.  March  17  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the^nte  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  was  matte,  by  the 
Senatqrfrom  Texas  [Mr.  SHEPPARirhand 
agreed  to.  Is  there  objection  to  reel 
ring  to  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
239)  to  provide  for  the  discharge  or  re¬ 
tirement  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  in 
certain  cases. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  that  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter  to  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recently,  as  to  the  probable  cost  in¬ 
volved.  The  War  Department  estimates 
that  the  cost  for  the  first  year  will  be 
$40,000,  and  probably  $340,000  in  5  or  6 
years.  \  I 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  great  courtesy,  at  the  time 
of  the  previous  call  of  the  calendar,  in 
voluntarily  himself  withholding  action 
on  the  bill  because  of  my  previous  objec¬ 
tion.  That,  was  typical  of  hjs  fair  play 
and  his  sportsmanship. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Under  the  state¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  now  makes  re¬ 
garding  the  bill,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  previously  been  engrossed  and 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is  on 
its  passage. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  during  the  recess  or  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  following  today’s 
session  the  committees  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  reports  upon  legisla¬ 
tion  or  nominations. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  should  be  limited  to  appropriation 
bills.  That  was  formerly  the  practice. 
As  to  legislative  pills,  at  times  no  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  as  to  the  contents. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  my  request  last 
Monday  I  included  all  committees  be¬ 
cause  one  or  two  committees  had  taken 
action  but  the  reports  had  not  been  pre¬ 
pared.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  this- request  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  any  other  committee  being 
ready  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  do  ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIGNING  BILLS 

AND  RECEIVING  MESSAGES  DURING 

RECES& 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re¬ 
cess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate  fol¬ 
lowing  today’s  session  the  Vice  President 
be  authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills 
ready  for  signature,  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have, 
been  asked  by  Senators  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Senate  is  to  be  during  the 
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next  week  or  so.  It  was  announced  in 
this  morning’s  newspapers,  and  I  was 
told  privately,  that  beginning  about  next 
Thursday  or  Friday  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  take  a  recess,  under  a  “gen¬ 
tleman’s  agreement,”  for  about  10  days. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  now  whether  the 
Senate  can  enter  into  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  as  that.  We  hope  to  dispose  of  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  an  additional  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  If  we  do  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  no  other  appropriation  bill 
will  be  ready  for  consideration  next  week. 
There  is  on  the  calendar  a  bill  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  so-called  parity  bill.  I  have 
not  been  spoken  to  by  anyone  interested 
in  the  bill  as  to  when  it  should  be  taken 
up,  and  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  Senate  any  information  about  it. 
But  so  far  as  appropriation  bills  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  only  two  which  will  be  ready 
for  consideration  next  week  are  the  two 
which  will  be  reported  and  taken  up 
Monday.  Whether  the  other  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  of  any  importance,  will 
arise  at  any  time  next  week,  I  am  not 
able  to  say  today,  but  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  make  an  announcement  on  that 
subject  Monday. 

Mr.  SMITH.  What  is  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  is  referring? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  One  is  the  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill  and  the  other  is 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS — CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ADAMS  submitted  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3836)  making  appropriations  to  supply  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  and  prior 
fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1941,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  2,  5,  and  13. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18/19, 
and  21  to  35,  inclusive,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  “$165,380,000: 
Provided,  That  the  $1,500,000  transferred 
hereby  from  the  amount  available  for  ‘Pay, 
subsistence,  clothing  (and  repair  thereof) , 
transportation,  and  hospitalization  of  enroil- 
ees’  and  thereby  ma.de  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  other  expenses  of  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  shall  continue  available  until 
June  30,  1942:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  hereby,  transferred  not  more  than 
$75,000  may,- be  used  for  new  repair  shops, 
including  equipment  therefor”;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  “to  remain  avail¬ 


able  until  June  30,  1942,  $2,225,000:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  sum  allocated  for  ex¬ 
penditure  in  connection  with  the  control  and 
prevention  of  spread  of  the  white-fringed 
beetle  shall  be  used  in  any  State  without  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State”;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

“BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

“Construction,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
Bonneville  transmission  system:  For  an  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance,  including  the  same  objects 
specified  under  this  head  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  Appropriation  Act,  1941,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $1,000,000.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  “and,  in  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  enter  into 
contracts  for  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$500,000  in  connection  with  five  of  such 
tenders  to  meet  contingencies  arising  under 
escalator  clauses  in  contracts  for  such  tenders 
which  relate  to  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
material,”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 
Alva  B.  Adams, 

Carter  Glass, 

Kenneth  McKellar, 

Carl  Hayden, 

James  F.  Byrnes, 

\  Gerald  P.  Nye, 

Managers  on  the  part,  of  the  Senate. 

C.  A.  WOODRUM, 

ClArence  Cannon, 

Louis  Ludlow, 

J.  BuSll  Snyder, 

Emmet  O’Neal, 

GEo.  W.  Johnson, 

John  Taber, 

R.  B.  WlGGLESWORTH, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


Mr.-  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  thaBen- 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of^ex- 
ecutive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  executive  reports  of  a 
committee  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads: 

Sundry  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc.  That  concludes  the  calendar. 
AGREEMENT  AS  TO  USE  AND  OPERATION 
OF  NAVAL  BASES 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
find  on  our  desks  today  a  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  from/ 
which  it  appears  that  the  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  copy  of 
an  agreement  which  was  signed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  March  27,  1941.  Is  that  agreement 
on  file? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
message  was  laid  before  the  Senate  this 
morning,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  informed. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Is  the  agreement  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o’clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o’clock  and  29  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned  until  Monday,  March  31, 
1841,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  March  27  ( legislative  day, 

March  24),  1941 

Postmasters 

ARKANSAS 

Fred  H  Bond,  Stephens. 

CONNECTICUT 

James  J.  Slattery,  Norwalk. 

FLORIDA 

Louis  Goldstein,  Fernandina. 

Ethel  L.  Hadsock,  Newberry. 

Thelma  M.  Houghton,  Port  Orange. 

ILLINOIS 

William  A.  Schulkc,  Riverton. 

INDIANA 

William  Wert,  Marion. 

Udell  Smith,  New  Palestine. 

Ivan  Dale  Watson,  Russiaville. 

IOWA 

Henry  W.  Graichen,  Amana. 

Martin  O’Connell,  Vail. 

Jeanette  L.  Lee,  Ventura. 

Mary  Catherine  Winnike,  West  Point. 

MAINE 

Ernest  C.  Libby,  Yarmouth. 

MICHIGAN 


MONTANA 

Odin  H.  Blockhus,  Big  Sandy. 
Edwin  E.  Sykes,  Ekalaka. 

Ethel  H.  Burchak,  Stanford. 

NEBRASKA 

Lester  H.  Andersen, \Naper. 

Fred  W.  Schuman,  Osceola. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Wallace  D.  Jones,  Meriden. 

NEW  YORK 

William  O.  Wiley,  Cape  Vincent. 
Edward  L.  Coon,  Chittenango. 
Blanche  C.  Randall,  Hilton. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Henry  R.  Wohl,  Anamoose. 

Emil  R.  Christensen,  Drake. 

OHIO 

Harry  R.  Shipman,  Orwell. 


The  report  was  agreed  to.  T 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Noah  H.  Viau,  Cheboygan. 

•  Wayne  C.  .Uckele,  Brie. 

' ;  Earl  Hudson,  Gotfles. 

William  Bonek,  Suttons  Bay. 
William  H.  Stickel,  White  Pigeon 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
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April  2,  1941. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Fulmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  149] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  joint 
resolution  (H.  .T.  Res.  149)  relating  to  marketing  quotas  and  loans 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  joint  resolution  do  pass. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  certain  changes  are  needed  in  the  farm 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  corn  and  wheat,  if  marketing  quotas 
should  become  effective  for  those  commodities  for  the  1941-42  mar¬ 
keting  year.  The  proposed  resolution  is  designed  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  marketing  quota  programs  on  corn  and  wheat  and 
to  enable  farmers  to  make  the  quotas  more  effective  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  resolution  redefines  the  farm  marketing  quota 
for  corn  and  wheat  to  be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  on  the  farm,  less  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  on  the  farm  which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  commodity.  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  planted  acreage 
and  excess  acreage  shall  not  include  the  acreage  of  corn  on  the  farm 
harvested  as  silage.  The  smaller  of  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production  of  such  excess  acreage  is  called  the  farm  marketing 
excess.  The  term  “actual  production”  of  any  number  of  acres  of 
corn  or  wheat  on  a  farm  is  defined  to  be  the  actual  average  yield  of 
corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  farm,  times  such  number  of 
acres,  but  the  acreage  of  corn  harvested  as  silage  is  expressly  excluded. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  resolution  provides  that  the  marketing  penalty 
for  corn  or  wheat  shall  be  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess 
of  the  commodity.  The  rate  of  the  penalty  is  fixed  at  50  percent 
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ol  the  basic  rate  (that  is  the  rate  fixed  without  the  differentials  pro¬ 
vided  in  sec.  302  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act)  of  the  loan 
on  the  commodity  applicable  to  cooperators  during  any  marketing 
year  under  section  302  of  the  act  and  the  resolution.  Farmers  have 
indicated  that  the  penalty  of  15  cents  per  bushel,  as  now  provided  in 
the  act,  is  too  low  to  result  in  the  desired  adjustment  of  the  amount  to 
be  marketed  during  the  marketing  year.  With  the  higher  penalties, 
it  is  expected  that  growers  generally  will  store  the  farm  marketing 
excesses  rather  than  pay  the  penalty  and  place  the  commodity  on  the 
market  at  the  time  when  it  is  not  needed. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  resolution  provides  that  the  farm  marketing 
excess  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  penalty  or  storage  or  delivery 
amount  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  normal  production 
of  the  excess  acreage,  hut  provision  is  made  for  a  downward  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  penalty  or  storage  amount  if  the  producer  proves  that  the 
actual  production  of  the  excess  acres  is  less  than  the  normal  production 
thereof.  This  amount  may  be  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
in  lieu  of  paying  the  penalty,  but  the  penalty  becomes  due  upon  the 
failure  of  a  producer  to  store  or  deliver  the  required  amount  within 
such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  him.  Corn  or  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  becomes 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  for  domestic  or  foreign  relief  purposes  or  hi  such  other  man¬ 
ner  as  will  keep  it  out  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  producer  to  turn  over  the  amount  of  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  excess  to  the  United  States  if  the  penalty  amount  should  be 
more  than  the  market  value  of  the  commodity  or  if,  for  any  other 
reason,  the  producer  desired  to  deliver  it. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  resolution  provides  that  until  the  producer  (a) 
pays  the  penalty,  (b)  stores  the  required  amount,  or  (c)  delivers  the 
required  amount,  the  entire  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  farm  is  made  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 
none  of  it  may  be  fed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  arrangement  for 
payment  of  the  penalty.  The  lien  is  provided  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  disposition  of  the  crop  by  feeding  to  livestock  or  otherwise  without 
payment  of  the  penalty  or  storage  or  delivery  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
farm  marketing  excess. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  resolution  provides  that  if  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  stored  in  lieu  of  paying  the  penalty  is  depleted  through 
any  cause  except  one  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  the  amount  depleted  must  be  paid  by  him. 

Paragraph  6  of  the  resolution  makes  provision  for  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  required  to  be  stored  if  the  producer 
in  a  subsequent  year  plants  less  than  his  allotment.  It  appears  desir¬ 
able  to  pei mi t  producers  to  reduce  their  plantings  in  a  subsequent 
year  and  release  the  corn  or  wheat  stored,  thereby  adjusting  market¬ 
ings  to  requirements.  This  paragraph  also  makes  applicable  to  wheat 
the  provisions  of  section  326  (c)  of  the  act,  which  provides  that  all 
storage  requirements  applicable  to  previous  crops  of  corn  shall  termi¬ 
nate  if,  in  any  subsequent  marketing  year,  marketing  quotas  for  corn 
are  not  in  effect  for  that  year. 

Paragraph  7  of  the  resolution  provides  for  certain  exemptions  from 
the  operation  of  the  quotas.  No  quota  will  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  15  acres  or  less  are  planted  to  the  commodity.  On  farms 
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classified  as  nonallotment  farms  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  the  marketing  penalty  will  not  be  applicable  if  the  acreage 
of  corn  or  wheat  harvested  on  the  farm  is  not  in  excess  of  15  acres  or 
the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is  larger.  Other  ex¬ 
emptions  are  provided  for  farms  on  which  wheat  is  grown  solely  for 
home  consumption.  Provision  is  made  that  in  determining  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  corn  or  the  acreage  of  corn  harvested  under  this  para¬ 
graph,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  section  323  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  relating  to  the  300-bushel  exemption  from 
quotas,  the  acreage  of  corn  harvested  as  silage  shall  be  excluded.  It 
appears  that  the  administration  of  the  program  will  bo  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  by  exempting  from  marketing  quota  provisions  farms  on  which 
only  small  acreages  of  the  commodity  are  grown,  as  well  as  farms  on 
which  wheat  is  grown  solely  for  home  consumption.  A  somewhat 
larger  number  of  small  farms  will  be  exempt  from  payment  of  the 

-  marketing  penalty  than  would  be  the  case  under  the  nresent,  provisions 
^J)of  the  act. 

Paragraph  8  of  the  resolution  provides  that  until  the  farm  marketing 
excess  is  stored,  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  or  the  penalty  thereon  is 
paid,  the  buyer  is  required  to  pay  the  penalty  on  each  bushel  of  the 
commodity  purchased  by  him  which  was  produced  on  an  overplanted 
farm,  but  the  buyer  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  penalty  from  the 
purchase  price.  Once  the  penalty  on  the  excess  has  been  paid,  either 
by  the  producer  or  the  buyer,  the  producer  will  be  permitted  to  market 
the  rest  of  his  production  without  payment  of  penalty. 

Paragraph  9  of  the  resolution  fixes  the  rate  of  penalty  for  cotton 
for  the  1941-42  and  subsequent  marketing  years  at  a  rate  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  basic  rate  of  the  loan  for  cooperators  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  under  section  302  of  the  act  and  this  resolution.  As  in 
the  case  of  corn  and  wheat,  it  appears  that  the  present  rate  of  penalty 
is  too  low  to  result  in  the  desired  adjustment  of  the  amount  to  be 
marketed  during  the  marketing  year.  However,  the  increased  rate 
of  penalty  would  apply  only  to  the  1941  and  subsequent  crops  of 
cotton,  and  would  not  affect  the  2-cent  and  3-cent  rates  of  penalty 
which  are  in  effect  for  the  1940  and  prior  crops  of  cotton. 

-  ,  Paragraph  10  of  the  resolution  directs  the  Commodity  Credit 
l  )  Corporation  to  make  available  upon  the  1941  crops  of  the  com¬ 
modities  cotton,  corn  (in  the  commercial  corn  area),  wheat,  or  tobacco, 
loans  to  cooperators  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  also  made  for  loans,  in  the  case  of  corn,  to  cooperators  outside 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  and  to  noncooperators  in  the 
commercial  corn  area,  and,  in  the  cases  of  wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco, 
to  noncooperators,  at  rates  comparable  to  the  rate  applicable  to 
cooperators  generally.  Loans  will  be  made  at  the  rates  fixed  in  this 
resolution  only  in  the  event  that  marketing  quotas  become  effective 
for  the  commodity  during  the  marketing  year.  The  only  effect  of 
this  paragraph  is  to  make  the  loan  rate  under  section  302  of  the  act 
mandatory  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

Paragraph  1 1  of  the  resolution  makes  it  clear  that  certain  provisions 
of  the  act,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  being  carried  forward,  will 
remain  in  effect,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  are  amenda¬ 
tory  of,  and  supplementary  to,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  and  that  all  provisions  of  law  applicable  in  respect  to  marketing 
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quotas  and  loans  under  such  act,  as  so  amended  and  supplemented 
by  the  resolution,  are  made  applicable. 

The  resolution,  in  effect,  provides  for  the  determination  of  a  farm 
marketing  excess  on  corn  and  wheat  and  puts  the  marketing  penalty 
on  this  excess  of  the  commodity,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  actually 
marketed,  thereby  making  unnecessary  the  determination  of  the  actual 
production  and  the  actual  marketings  of  the  commodity  on  the 
farm.  The  acreage  of  corn  used  as  silage  is  expressly  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  quotas,  and  in  this  respect  goes  further  than  the 
present  provisions  of  the  act. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


April  2, 1941 

Mr.  Fulmer  introduced  the  following  joint  resolution;  which  was  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

April  2, 1941 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Relating  to  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 

4  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred 

5  to  as  the  Act)  — 

6  ( 1 )  The  farm  marketing  quota  under  the  Act  for  any 

7  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 

8  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm,  less  the  normal  production 

9  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  that 

10  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  which  is  in  excess 

11  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat.  The  farm  market- 
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ing  quota  under  the  Act  for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm 
which  is  not  harvested  as  silage,  less  the  normal  production 
or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  that 
acreage  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm  which  is  not  harvested 
as  silage  and  which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  corn. 

The  normal  production,  or  the  actual  production,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  smaller,  of  such  excess  acreage  is  hereinafter  called 
the  “farm  marketing  excess”  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case 
may  he.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  “actual  pro¬ 
duction”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  corn  or  wheat  on  a  farm 
means  the  actual  average  yield  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres,  but  shall 
not  include  corn  harvested  as  silage. 

(2)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  quotas  are 
in  effect,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the 
farm  marketing  excess  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  rate  of  the 
penalty  shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  basic  rate  of  the  loan 
on  the  commodity  for  cooperators  for  such  marketing  year 
under  section  302  of  the  Act  and  this  resolution. 

( 3 )  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  corn  and  wheat  shall 
be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing,  and  the  penalty  and 
the  storage  amount  or  amounts  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  commodity  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal 
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1  production  of  the  excess  acreage.  Where,  upon  the  appli- 

2  cation  of  the  producer  for  an  adjustment  of  penalty  or  of 

3  storage,  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 

4  the  actual  production  of  the  excess  acreage  is  less  than  the 

5  normal  production  thereof,  the  difference  between  the  amount 

6  of  the  penalty  or  storage  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of 

7  normal  production  and  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  actual 

8  production  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

9  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm 

10  marketing  excess  of  the  commodity  for  the  farm  may  be 

11  stored  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure  to  store  or  deliver 

12  to  the  Secretary  the  farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time 

13  as  may  be  determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

14  Secretary,  the  penalty  computed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid 

15  by  the  producer.  Any  corn  or  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre- 

16  tary  hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States 

17  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes 

18  in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other 

19  manner  as  he  shall  determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal 

20  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

21  (4)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store,  deliver  to 

22  the  Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty  on,  the  farm  marketing 

23  excess  of  any  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be 
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subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  the  penalty. 

(5)  The  penalty  upon  corn  or  wheat  stored  shall  he 
paid  by  the  producer  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent,  of  any 
depletion  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  so  stored,  except 
depletion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer. 

(6)  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity,  the  total  amount  of 
the  commodity  from  any  previous  crops  required  to  be 
stored  in  order  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty 
shall  he  reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal 
production  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage.  The  provisions  of 
section  326  (c)  of  the  Act  shall  be  applicable  also  to  wheat. 

(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  corn  or  wheat  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  is  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres.  The 
marketing  penalty  on  corn  or  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  then  current 
agricultural  conservation  program  formulated  under  sections 
7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  is  classified  as  a  nonallotment  farm  if  the 
acreage  of  the  commodity  harvested  on  such  nonallotment 
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farm  is  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  or  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm,  whichever  is  larger.  If  the  acreage  of  the 
commodity  harvested  on  any  such  nonallotment  farm  is 
in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  and  in  excess  of  such  acreage 
allotment,  the  normal  production  or  the  actual  production, 
whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  the  acreage  harvested  in  excess 
of  fifteen  acres  or  such  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is 
larger,  shall  be  taken  as  the  farm  marketing  excess  and 
shall  be  subject  to  penalty:  Provided,  That  there  shall  he 
no  penalty  on  wheat  harvested  on  any  such  nonallotment 
farm  from  which  no  wheat  is  sold  if  the  acreage  of  wheat 
harvested  on  such  farm  does  not  exceed  such  acreage  per 
family  living  thereon  as  may  be  used  for  home  consumption 
without  reducing  the  payment  with  respect  to  the  farm 
under  the  then  current  agricultural  conservation  program. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  section  323  (b) 
of  the  Act,  acreage  of  corn  harvested  as  silage  shall  not 
be  considered  acreage  planted  to  corn,  or  acreage  of  corn 
harvested. 

(8)  Fntil  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  penalty  thereon  is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  commodity 
produced  on  the  farm  which  is  sold  by  the  producer  to  any 
person  within  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
as  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  resolution.  Such 
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penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who  may  deduct  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer. 

(9)  The  marketing  penalty  for  cotton  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  any  marketing  year  begins  (if  be¬ 
ginning  with  or  after  the  1941-1942  marketing  year)  shall 
he  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  basic  rate  of  the 
loan  for  cooperators  for  such  marketing  year  under  section 
302  of  the  Act  and  this  resolution. 

(10)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to 
make  available  upon  the  1941  crop  of  the  commodities 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  or  tobacco,  for  which  marketing  quotas 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  1941 
are  in  effect,  loans  as  follows : 

(a)  To  cooperators  (except  cooperators  outside  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn)  at 
the  rate  of  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the 
commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year; 

(b)  To  cooperators  outside  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn,  at  the  rate  of  75 
per  centum  of  the  rate  specified  in  (a)  above; 

(c)  To  noncooperators  (except  noncooperators  out¬ 
side  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of 
corn)  at  the  rate  of  60  per  centum  of  the  rate  specified 
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in  (a)  above  and  only  on  so  much  of  the  commodity  as 
would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are  amendatory 
of  and  supplementary  to  the  Act,  and  all  provisions  of  law 
applicable  in  respect  of  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under 
such  Act  as  so  amended  and  supplemented  shall  be 
applicable,  but  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  amend  or  repeal  section  301  (b)  (6),  323  (b) 

(except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7)  ),  or  335  (d)  of  the 

Act. 
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\^rtainly  not  expedited  Gur  own  aviation 
program  for  this  type  of  plane. 

The  debacle  in  Greece  has  the  signifi¬ 
cant  note  that  the  Allies  were  outnum¬ 
bered  8  to  1  in  air  combats.  The  British 
and  Greeks  were  simply  air  bombed  out 
of  their  strong  defensive  position. 

The  old  military  strategy  of  mile-by¬ 
mile  struggle 'for  possession  of  forts  and 
trenches  as  a  primary  objective  in  war¬ 
fare  is  obviously1  obsolete. 

The  victors  in  the  wars  of  today  and 
tomorrow  will  be  those  who  can  best 
ignore  and  overreach  armies  and  navies, 
and  use  their  air  superiority  to  strike 
directly  at  vital  spots  like  water,  food, 
and  power  sources,  munitions  plants, 
harbors,  and  airdromes.  Then  comes 
the  victorious  onslaught  of  the  armored 
divisions,  but  air  superiority  is  the  first 
essential. 

With  all  these  in  mind,  now  appears 
to  be  the  time  for  the  Congress  tp  act 
vigorously  in  authorizing  the  creatiok  of 
at  least  a  separate  and  independent  air 
force  in  the  Navy  and  Army  in  order  that, 
mistaken  loyalties  to  the  older  services 
and  blind  resistance  to  changes  may  no 
longer  so  seriously  handicap  the  national 
defense.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Navy 
air  force  might  be  made  an  independent 
unit  like  the  Marine  Corps.  Likewise, 
a  separate  service  of  supply  seems  desir¬ 
able  for  aviation.  Squadrons  in  train¬ 
ing  for  an  offensive  aerial  warfare  should 
not  be  hamstrung  by  either  a  divided 
command  or  by  inadequate  replacement 
parts.  To  accomplish  the  best  results  a 
specialized  aviation  supply  service  should 
be  created,  and  the  high  command  should 
likewise  be  vested  in  specialists  in  avia¬ 
tion  warfare,  and  not  in  prejudiced  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  who  have  to  be  qualified  in  all 
major  naval  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  made 
comments,  I  respectfully  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  its 
distinguished  and  able  chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

These  items  are  offered  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  eminent  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  their  judgment  I  have  the 
highest  confidence.  The  outcome  of  the 
war  may  be  determined  by  the  secrecy 
with  which  new  inventions  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  put  into  use. 

First.  Inventions  of  a  military  nature 
conceived  by  a  United  States  Citizen 
should  be  considered  as  subject  tp  the  law 
of  eminent  domain  to  be  acquired  at  the 
option  of  the  Government  by  an  action 
somewhat  similar  to  the  condemnation 
proceedings  under  which  land  is  acquired. 
Disclosure  of  such  idea  or  invention  ex¬ 
cept  to  designated  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  forbidden  by  law  under 
penalty.  / 

Second.  All  inventions  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  ,  examined  by  a  special 
board  of  officers  chosen  for  their  scientific 
knowledge  and  experience,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  idea  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
should  be  made  to  the  inventor. 

Third.  As  any  patent  or  other  disclo¬ 
sure  of  an  invention  or  idea  of  military 
importance  would  render  it  valueless  to 


the  Government,  the  acquisition  of  such 
an  invention  would  naturally  be  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  absence  of  any  such  dis¬ 
closure  by  the  inventor. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  discourage  later 
disclosure  of  such  invention  after  it  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Government,  the 
compensation  awarded  should  be  payable 
in  installments  over  a  term  of  years. 
Such  payments  to  cease  if  at  any  time 
the  Government  obtained  evidence  that 
the  invention  had  been  disclosed  to  any¬ 
one  without  written  permission  of  the 
Government. 

Fifth.  No  discrimination  in  value  would 
be  made  between  a  completely  developed 
invention  and  a  crude  idea  which  the 
board  considered  capable  of  development 
into  practical  form. 

Sixth.  All  development  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  secret  devices  of  inventions  of 
value  to  the  Government  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
which  should  be  sufficiently  enlarged  and 
equipped  to  carry  on  such  work. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman’s  statement  with  a  great 
deal  di  interest.  The  gentleman  appre¬ 
ciates  that  both  the  House  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  Coihfnittee  and  Naval  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  ha  vp  been  instructed  by  the  House 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
defense  activities  of  both  the  Army  and 
Navy.  For  such  purpose  we  have  set  up 
separate  committees.  The  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  has  setup  a  separate  aviation 
subcommittee  to  go  tqto  the  very  subject 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  in  his 
conference  report.  I  happen  to  be  chair¬ 
man  of  that  subcommittee.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  will  come  pefore  us  and 
sit  with  us  so  that  we  can  get  the  benefit 
of  his  ideas,  because  he  has\^iven  the 
matter  a  great  deal  of  study.  \ 

Mr.  PITTENGER. 
man  yield? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
tletnan  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Some  time  ag’b 
there  was  a  rather  startling  newspaper 
Item  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
would  have  Canada  build  vessels  in  Can¬ 
ada,  that  we  would  pay  for  them,  then 
they  would  be  brought  over  here  and  we 
would  transfer  them  under  the  lend-lease 
bill  to  Great  Britain.  Are  the  provisions 
of  this  appropriation  bill  sufficiently 
strong  to  protect  the  American  people 
against  that  sort  of  outrageous  procedure 
if  somebody  in  authority  should  decide 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Such  a  suggestion 
was  not  considered  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  and  there  was  no  provision 
made  therefor. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  not  think  it  is  about  time  that  Con¬ 
gress  when  it  appropriates  money  put 
some  strings  on  the  appropriation  so 
that  it  will  prevent  such  a  startling  pro¬ 
cedure  as  I  have  outlined  and  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  quoted  as  having 
said  met  with  his  approval? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  In  general,  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  to  govern  expendi¬ 
tures  along  lines  of  authorized  procedure. 


Will  the  ^entle- 


n- 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  The  gentleman 
states  there  has  been  such  provision? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  feels  that  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  things  now  as  far  as  naval 
aviation  activities  are  concerned  is  that 
it  is  not  a  separate  unit,  it  is  still  under 
the  control  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
as  such  cannot  function  as  well  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  unit  such  as  the  Marine 
Corps  and  could  function  as  such,  of 
course,  subject  to  correlation  with  the 
naval  authorities. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  no  objection  to  an  air  force 
as  an  adjunct, of  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  them  to  per¬ 
form  their  mission;  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  there  should  be  created  an  air 
force  designed  specifically  and  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  aerial  offensive  in 
warfare.  We  regard  the  recent  debacles 
in  Europe  as  due  primarily  to  lack  of 
proper  aerial  offensive  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  How  much  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  About  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  familiar  with  reports  in 
past  weeks  and  months  to  the  effect 
there  will  be  a  decentralization  program 
and  that  boats  will  be  built  for  the  Navy 
Department  in  midwestern  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  at  other 
places  on  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  made  a  very  able  presen¬ 
tation  of  such  question  on  a  previous 
occasion.  That  is  the  only  information 
on  the  subject  which  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Has  the  committee 
any  information  whether  or  not  the  Navy 
Department  is  going  to  keep  faith  and 
really  decentralize  or  is  it  going  to  spend 
all  of  this  appropriation  on  expanding 
already  existing  navy  yards? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  The  money  will  be 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
appropriated,  which  are  given  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  it  is  time  that  our  appro¬ 
priation  committees  put  some  strings  on 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  so  that  it 
will  be  spent  in  a  way  that  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  and  national  de¬ 
fense  Will  be  promoted  instead  of  having 
it  on  a  lopsided  basis  in  connection  with 
an  expansion  program  that  will  take 
skilled  workmen  from  the  Midwest,  from 
the  gentleman’s  State,  to  the  eastern 
centers,  and  leave  those  midwestern  and 
Western  sections  almost  in  a  hopeless 
economic  condition  to  face  a  hopeless 
situation? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  The  committee  has 
already  placed  such  limitations  as  it 
deemed  practical  and  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DITTER.  In  self-defense,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  resent  the  suggestion  which  Ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  critical,  coming  from. 
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my  very  well-beloved  friend  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  that  this  obligation  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  want  to  remind  him  that  in 
the  largest  degree  and  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
abide  by,  first,  authorizations  as  the 
House  passes  them,  and,  secondly,  by 
the  determinations  of  the  departments, 
as  they  are  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  So  it  would 
be  futile  for  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  tie  strings  onto  a  very  vitally 
important  defense  measure  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  what  some  people  might 
call  logrolling. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  I  had  no  intention 
of  being  critical  of  the  highly  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
speaks  for  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  do  not  want  him  to  set  up  a  straw 
man,  then  knock  it  down  again,  because 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  are  the  most  able  Members  of 
the  House;  neither  do  I  want  the  impli¬ 
cation  to  remain  that  I  believe  in  log¬ 
rolling.  I  do  not. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  is  too  high-minded  to 
submit  to  any  such  tactics,  but  I  believe 
this  little  colloquy  illustrates  what  I  have 
long  felt,  namely,  that  the  tail  wags  the 
dog.  The  departments  come  down  here 
and  get  all  the  money  they  want  and 
spend  it  the  way  they  want  to  spend  it. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  place  to  start  on  a 
program  of  seeing  that  the  departments 
do  the  right  thing  than  right  here  in 
Congress,  with  appropriate  safeguards  on 
appropriation  bills. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anybody.  I  am 
stating  facts.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada  has  been  most  courteous  in 
permitting  me  time  to  make  these 
inquiries. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DITTER.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota  knows  only  too  well  that 
I  would  not  impute  to  him  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  logrolling.  I  know  he  is 
motivated  at  all  times  by  an  interest  that 
dees  not  permit  stooping  to  sordid  prac¬ 
tices  of  that  character,  and  that  he  is 
always  mindful  of  the  national  need  as 
he  approaches  these  items.  I  join  with 
him  wholeheartedly  in  the  observation  he 
makes  that  somehow  or  other  we  ought 
to  get  hold  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  keep  it  in  line  with  the 
will  and  the  wish  of  the  people  as  it  is 
represented  here  in  the  House.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  for  the  splendid 
contribution  he  has  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  day.  [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORN  AND  WHEAT  QUOTAS  AND  LOANS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  187. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

House  Resolution  187 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 


move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  149,  a  joint  resolution  re¬ 
lating  to  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  joint  resolu-q 
tion  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution  for  amend¬ 
ment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex¬ 
cept  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  with¬ 
out  amendments. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  47] 


Anderson, 

Hall, 

Powers 

N.  Max. 

Leonard,  W. 

Rabaut 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Harris,  Va. 

Ramspeck 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Holmes 

Robinson,  Utah 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Hook 

Romjue 

Burch 

Jenks,  N.  H. 

Sacks 

Burdick 

Jennings 

Satterfield 

Burgin 

Johnson, 

Scanlon 

Byrne 

Lyndon  B. 

Schaefer,  Ill. 

Celler 

Jones 

Scott 

Clark 

Kilburn 

Shafer.  Mich. 

Cluett 

Kirwan 

Shannon 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Kopplemann 

Sheridan 

Costello 

McArdle 

Simpson 

Crowther 

McGranery 

Smith,  Pa. 

Dies 

McKeough 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Domengeaux 

McMillan 

Steams,  N.  H. 

Eberharter 

Marcantonlo 

Sutphin 

Edmlston 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sweeney 

Flannery 

Mitchell 

Taylor 

Fogarty 

Mundt 

Wadsworth 

Folger 

Nelson 

Welch 

Geyer,  Calif. 

O’Day 

White 

Gifford 

Osmers 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Grant,  Ind. 

Plumley 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  under  the  call,  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Matthew  F.  McGuire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from! 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aisk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 


remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  address  that  I  delivered  at 
Anderson,  Ind.,  I’ecently. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  TENEROWICZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  own  re- 
marks  in  the  Record.)  * 

CORN  AND  WHEAT  QUOTAS  AND  LOANS 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]  to  be  in  turn  yielded  by 
him  as  he  sees  fit. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hobbs]  to  make  a 
brief  announcement. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  gesture  of  friendship  and  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  in  control 
of  the  time,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Judge  Eugene  Cox.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  merely  to  make  an  announcement. 

In  the  patio  of  the  Administration 
Building  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  marble  building  facing  the  Mall, 
there  is  displayed,  today  and  tomorrow 
only,  an  exhibit  of  new  uses  of  cotton 
which  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
Marketing  Division  of  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Aministration  have  perfected. 
There  are  on  display  fireproof  cotton 
shingles,  fireproof  cotton  outer  walls, 
fireproof  cotton  wallpaper,  and  fireproof 
insulation  made  of  cotton.  There  is  a 
cotton  house,  complete.  We  are  all  des¬ 
perately  busy,  but  I  feel  sure  that  many 
of  the  Members  and  our  guests  in  the 
gallery  will  find  this  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  they  have  ever  seen 
if  they  can  drop  by  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  open  to  the  public,  and,  of  course, 
free  of  any  admission  charge. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  include  also  the  fireproof  cotton 
blankets.  I  understand  the  Red  Cross 
has  purchased  10,000  of  them,  which  I 
think  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
There  are  also  cotton  mattresses,  cotton 
paving  for  irrigation  ditches,  roads,  and 
airport  runways. 

This  exhibition  is  well  worth  seeing 
and  is  most  creditable  intrinsically.  But 
when  we  think  of  the  years  of  top-flight 
thought  and  painstaking  work  back  of 
each  one  of  these  proven  products,  too 
much  credit  can  hardly  be  given  to  Milo 
Perkins,  Administrator  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration;  J.  B.  Wyckoff, 
Chief  of  the  Marketing  Division;  E.  H. 
Omohundro,  senior  agricultural  econo¬ 
mist;  and  the  great  Department  in  which 
they  so  ably  serve. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Doxey]. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox],  who  is 
handling  this  rule,  has  allotted  me  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  this 
all-important  measure.  I  assure  you  I 
shall  not  take  up  your  time  discussing  the 
sad  plight  of  the  farmer  at  the  present 
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time,  because  that  is  generally  known  to 
all  of  us.  Neither  will  I  take  up  your 
time  discussing  the  status  of  the-  farmer 
with  reference  to  our  war  policy  or  the 
provisions  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  and  other 
conditions  that  we  all  know  exist,  where¬ 
by  the  farmer  is  one  group  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  making  greater  sacrifices  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  group  and  is  getting  less 
in  return,  and  I  say  that  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  During  the  duration  of 
this  war,  and  also  after  it  is  over,  the 
American  farmers  will  be  the  group  that 
needs  the  most  help  and  will  get  the  least 
help. 

The  farmer  is  not  before  you  today 
making  any  demand.  He  has  to  work  for 
beneficial  farm  legislation  through  us,  as 
his  friend  and  representative.  He  is  be¬ 
fore  you  through  you  and  me  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  agriculture,  and  all  other 
friends  of  agriculture,  requesting  that  he 
be  given  some  additional  farm  relief  leg¬ 
islation.  Our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  now  holding  hearings,  and  has  been  for 
quite  some  time,  on  the  general  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  not  know  if  and  when  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm  bill  will  be  brought  out  of  our 
committee.  No  one  knows  whether  it  will 
be,  if  reported,  a  cost-of-production  bill, 
a  price-fixing  bill,  a  certificate  plan,  a 
processing  plan,  a  parity  loan  program,  or 
just  what  it  will  be;  but  we  do  know  we 
are  working  at  the  job.  We  do  know  that 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  It  is  recognized 
by  all  to  be  a  complicated  and  complex 
problem,  with  many  different  plans  and 
angles. 

Today  you  have  an  opportunity,  as  we 
see  it,  really  to  do  something  constructive 
for  the  farmer,  although  I  must  admit 
It  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  emergency.  I  wish  we 
could  now  get  a  high-loan  program  that 
would  work  and  be  permanent. 

How  does  this  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  149  get  before  the  House?  Briefly, 
the  Senate,  in  March  of  this  year,  passed 
a  resolution  whereby  quotas  were  to  be 
voted  by  referendum  on  wheat  and  corn. 
This  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  and,  of  course,  it  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  You  and 
I,  and  everybody  else,  know  it  is  a  very 
complicated  job  to  administer  any  farm 
program,  and,  furthermore,  this  resolu¬ 
tion  is  not  only  to  simplify  administra¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  have  prices  for 
farm  commodities  raised  to  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  farm  commodities.  As  we  all 
know,  the  quotas  have  never  been  voted 
by  the  farmers  on  wheat  and  corn,  and 
the  present  program  has  been  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act. 

The  farmers  producing  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  have  voted  quotas,  but  the  farmers 
producing  wheat  and  corn  have  not,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  asked  to  be¬ 
cause  the  sacrifices  and  the  benefits  have 
not  had  the  relationship  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  felt  was  necessary  to 
call  for  a  referendum;  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  know  that  today  surpluses  are  being 
piled  up  in  all  agricultural  commodities. 
We  know  that  our  export  trade  is  gone. 
We  know  that  while  we  are  planting  62,- 
000,000  acres  of  wheat,  we  have  about 
700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  carry-over. 
From  past  experience  and  from  statistics, 


we  know  there  is  no  way  to  consume 
domestically  more  than  about  685,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually.  We  also 
know  that  if  these  surpluses  continue  to 
pile  up,  the  prices  will  have  to  be  pushed 
down.  That  means  the  farmer  not  only 
pays  the  bill  but  will  be  left  holding  the 
bag. 

We  further  know  that  the  only  way  to 
hold  up  prices  on  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  is  to  put  a  base  or  a  foundation  under 
them,  and  the  method  being  used  now 
is  the  loan  method.  This  is  putting  a 
floor  under  the  major  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Tire  higher  the  loan,  the 
stronger  the  floor. 

When  this  resolution  came  from  the 
Senate  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  knew  the  gigantic  task  that 
was  ahead  of  us,  but  we  reasoned  that 
the  farmers  wanted  quotas  for  the  com 
farmer  and  the  wheat  farmer,  and  in 
order  to  have  quotas  and  to  make  the 
program  effective  you  have  got  to  raise 
the  penalty  for  the  noncomplier.  You 
know  the  penalty  for  noncompliance  on 
wheat  has  been  only  15  cents  a  bushel. 
We  thought  that  penalty  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  when  the  act  of  1938  was  enacted, 
but  we  now  know  that  15  cents  a  bushel, 
as  a  penalty  for  a  noncooperator,  is  not 
sufficient,  because  he  goes  on  and  does 
not  comply,  pays  his  penalty,  and  puts 
his  commodity  on  the  market  and  floods 
the  market  at  a  time  when  the  prices 
are  pounded  down.  So  in  our  effort  not 
only  to  help  the  wheat  and  corn  farmer, 
knowing  the  penalty  to  be  effective  would 
have  to  be  raised,  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  said  that  if  we  increased 
the  penalty  we  should  increase  the  man¬ 
datory  loan  provision  as  it  now  exists. 
There  is  a  loan  provision  in  the  present 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  per¬ 
mits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  loan 
on  the  five  basic  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  anywhere  from  52  percent  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

The  selling  price  of  rice  and  tobacco 
and  corn  has  been  around  75  percent  of 
parity,  but  wheat  and  cotton  have  not, 
and  there  has  been  authorized  a  loan  of 
only  56  percent  of  parity  on  these  two 
commodities.  That  is  the  highest  loan 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au¬ 
thorized  on  wheat  and  cotton.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  parity,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
put  the  farmer  in  the  picture  where  he 
deserves  to  be.  So  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  in  the  joint  resolution  that 
we  now  have  before  you,  said  that  we 
would  provide  75  percent  mandatory 
loans  to  be  loaned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  these  four  major 
agricultural  commodities,  and  we  did  not 
include  rice  for  the  reason  that  rice  is 
already  above  75  percent  of  parity. 
However,  I  think  you  all  realize  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  always  tries  to 
be  broad-minded  and  fair;  and  if  there 
is  any  serious  reason  why  rice  should  be 
included  here,  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  serious  objections  to  including  rice, 
but  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  something 
by  way  of  a  mandatory  loan  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  for  the  commodities  that  are 
below  75  percent  of  parity. 

Generally,  these  are  the  provisions  of 
this  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  149.  It 
differs  vastly  from  the  measure  the  Sen¬ 


ate  passed.  As  I  have  said,  we  put  a 
75-percent  mandatory  loan  on  these 
commodities  and  provided  certain  penal¬ 
ties.  We  do  not  provide  a  penalty  of 
30  cents  for  corn  or  40  cents  for  wheat, 
as  was  asked  originally,  but  we  say  that 
when  a  commodity  receives  a  75-psrcent- 
of-parity  loan  the  penalty  shall  be  50 
percent  of  the  loan.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  a  75-percent  loan  on  wheat 
would  be  approximately  85  cents  a  bushel. 
The  penalty,  which  is  50  percent  of  the 
loan,  would  be  about  42  y2  cents  for  the 
noncomplier. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the 
House  and  present  this  proposition  as 
clearly  as  I  can  within  the  limited  time 
at  my  disposal.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
organized  group  that  is  against  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  as  cur  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  has  brought  it  to 
you.  There  may  be  some  individuals 
who  may  be  against  it;  and  if  there  are, 
I  imagine  the  reason  would  be  that  they 
feel  the  penalty  on  the  noncompliers  is 
too  severe.  I  could  discuss  this  matter 
at  length,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  when  you 
have  a  noncompliance  with  a  program, 
that  is  what  breaks  the  program  down. 
If  a  person  thinks  that  50  percent  of  the 
parity  loan  is  too  great  a  penalty  for  the 
noncomplier,  I  beg  of  you  to  reason  the 
matter  in  this  way.  We  cannot  legislate, 
although  wj  endeavor  always  to  take 
care  of  minorities,  for  the  very  few;  that 

is,  those  who  do  not  comply.  We  have 
got  to  legislate  in  a  general  way  and 
have  in  mind  those  who  do  comply,  and 
the  50-percent  penalty  will  enable  the 
noncomplier  even  to  store  his  wheat  or 
his  other  commodities  and  secure  a  loan 
that  certainly  will  not  work  any  hardship 
on  the  noncomplier.  [Applause. 1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  desire  any  more  time? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  It  is  very  kind  of  the 
gentleman  to  suggest  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  some  gentlemen  for  a 
few  questions,  though  I  do  not  want  to 
impose  on  anyone.  I  know  other  Mem¬ 
bers  want  time,  and  our  time  on  this 
resolution  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  the  gentleman  4 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  now  to  answer  any 
questions  that  I  may  be  able  to. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Yes;  gladly  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  statement  my  friend 
and  colleague  has  made  about  the  pen¬ 
alty  to  be  imposed  off  the  noncompliers. 
I  am  very  strong  for  this  resolution,  and 
I  want  to  see  it  pass,  but  it  happens  that 
some  of  us  represent  certain  sections  of 
the  country  where  a  lot  of  new  lands 
are  being  put  into  cultivation,  because 
of  certain  situations.  In  other  words, 
in  the  section  of  Missouri  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  formerly  a  great 
timber  country,  large  swamp  areas  were 
drained  at  great  cost,  and  heavy  drain¬ 
age  assessments  and  installments  were 
placed  against  these  lands.  The  owners 
had  to  clear  the  land  in  order  to  hold 

it.  As  a  consequence,  many  farm  homes 
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have  been  established,  and  these  men 
are  developing  and  farming  the  land  in 
order  to  get  into  the  farm  program,  and 
as  yet  many  have  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  get  into  and  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  To  place  a  50-percent  penalty 
against  this  land  will  virtually  drive 
these  farmers  into  bankruptcy;  and 
while  we  are  trying  to  help  agriculture 
in  general,  I  insist  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  protect  these  lands  and 
the  people  who  are  establishing  homes 
on  them.  The  same  situation  applies 
with  reference  to  the  irrigated  sections 
where  new  homes  are  being  established. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  taking  up  considerable  of  my 
time,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer 
any  question  that  he  may  ask,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  take  up 
all  of  the  time  allotted  to  me.  I  know 
how  keenly  my  friend  feels  about  this. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  think  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  problem  is  worth  the  time. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  know,  and  I  have  a 
situation  such  as  the  gentleman  has.  I 
have  the  answer  that  I  would  like  to  give 
to  you. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
to  help  the  people  in  these  drainage 
areas,  where  heavy  drainage  install¬ 
ments  are  placed  against  these  lands 
that  are  being  cleared?  They  have  to 
clear  the  land  in  order  to  hold  it,  and 
like  the  farmers  in  the  irrigated  sec¬ 
tions,  where  they  have  to  pay  heavy  in¬ 
stallments  for  water  benefits  as  well  as 
large  sums  of  money  to  place  these  lands 
in  cultivation,  I  think  something  should 
be  done  for  them  instead  of  confiscating 
their  homes.  They  are  in  a  different 
situation  from  the  farmer  who  does  not 
have  to  bear  these  additional  burdens. 
We  should  reduce  the  penalty  as  to  these 
new-land  farmers  until  they  have  had 
time  to  establish  a  base  and  comply 
with  the  program. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  position  and  the  effort 
that  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  I  appreciate  the  fight  that  he  made  in 
the  committee,  but  the  gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  a  number  of  us  have 
that  same  situation.  We  tried  to  remedy 
the  situation  but  how  to  remedy  it  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  do  not  know,  without  do¬ 
ing  something  that  will  materially  hurt 
the  program.  Those  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
ministering  it — and  they  know  more 
about  it  than  we — would  say  that  it 
would  place  the  program  out  of  balance. 
The  gentleman  suggests  that  those  peo¬ 
ple  be  exempted.  We  have  been  pretty 
liberal  in  our  exemptions  with  these 
farmers.  The  corn  farmer  has  been  ex¬ 
empted  15  acres  and  the  wheat  farmer 
15  acres  in  this  bill,  and  we  exempt  the 
man  who  has  the  usual  allotment  under 
the  soil  conservation,  because  those  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  independent  all  of  their 
lives  and  do  not  know  anything  else  but 
farming;  but  as  to  the  people  who  have 
cleared  the  land  in  order  to  get  into  the 
program,  because  that  is  the  only  thing 
they  feel  they  can  get  a  livelihood  out 
of,  I  can  do  no  more  than  to  say  to 
them  that  on  that  rich  soil  raise  all  you 
can  and  put  it  into  storage  and  get  a 
loan  of  60  or  75  percent  of  parity,  and 


in  that  way  they  will  get  more  money 
out  of  it  than  any  other  thing  that  they 
can  raise  on  the  land.  I  certainly  can 
appreciate  my  colleague’s  position,  and 
I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  situation. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  says  is  true  about  wheat  and  corn, 
but  it  happens  that  in  the  section  I  rep¬ 
resent — one  of  the  greatest  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  Nation — we  grow 
cotton  principally,  and  there  is  little  left 
for  the  new  cotton  farmer  but  to  pay  the 
penalty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Yes;  gladly. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
clarify  the  situation  in  reference  to  corn 
in  commercial  areas  and  in  noncommer¬ 
cial  areas.  Corn  now  is  loaned  up  to  75 
percent  in  what  is  called  commercial  corn 
growing  areas.  What  changes  are  made 
here? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  There  are  about  600 
counties  in  the  commercial  corn  area, 
and  there  are  counties  in  every  agricul¬ 
ture  State  that  are  not  in  the  commercial 
corn  area.  Of  course,  when  we  wrote 
this  bill,  to  be  frank,  we  felt  that  the 
referendum  would  be  submitted  to  the 
corn  farmers  and  quotas  assigned,  but 
since  the  bill  has  been  reported  I  cannot 
speak  with  authority;  however,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  will  have 
any  referendum  this  year  on  corn  other 
than  the  program  under  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  plan.  The  corn  farmers  are  now 
given  about  a  75-percent  loan.  We  want 
at  least  a  75-percent  loan  on  wheat  and 
cotton  and  I  hope  you  vote  with  us.  I 
believe  you  will. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  us  have  been  busy  with 
committee  hearings  or  other  matters  the 
past  few  days  and  have  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  this  bill.  I  have  read 
the  report,  however,  and  have  looked 
through  the  bill  rather  hurriedly.  Cer¬ 
tain  questions  come  to  mind  to  which  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Doxey]  just  said, 
it  is  very  probable  there  will  not  be  corn 
quotas  this  year.  So  the  primary  effect 
of  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  marketing  quota 
provision  is  concerned,  relates  to  wheat. 
A  great  deal  of  wheat  has  already  been 
planted.  Consequently  the  effect  of  this 
bill  upon  the  wheat  grower  is  to  affect  a 
situation  that  has  already  been  created. 
It  is  retroactive.  The  farmer  who  has 
planted  his  wheat  planted  it  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  if  he  was  not  a  cooperator, 
and  if  he  was  planting  more  than  he 
might  have  if  he  signed  up  for  the  benefit 
program,  he  should- be  subject  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  only  15  cents  on  the  wheat  that 


he  might  market  in  excess  of  the  normal 
production  quota.  This  bill  proposes  to 
say  to  that  farmer  who  has  planted  in 
excess  of  what  he  would  plant  if  he  were 
qualifying  for  the  benefit  payments, 
“For  the  excess  marketing  quota  you  will 
have  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  price.”  In  other  words,  if  wheat 
should  go  to  a  dollar,  the  penalty  that 
this  man  faces  is  not  15  cents  but  50 
cents.  That  is  a  coadition  he  did  not 
know  when  he  planted  his  wheat. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
is  not  somewhat  mistaken.  It  is  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan;  not  50  percent  of  the 
market  value. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  correction,  for,  of 
course,  that  means  the  penalty  is  not 
quite  as  severe  as  I  feared.  And  I  under¬ 
stand  the  bill  increases  the  loan  provi¬ 
sion  to  75  percent  of  parity,  so  that  the 
penalty  on  wheat  would  possibly  be  about 
42  cents,  if  my  figuring  is  correct. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It 
would  be  one-half  of  75  percent  of  parity. 
That  being  84  cents,  it  would  be  about 
42  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Doxey],  the  intention  is  to 
heavily  increase  the  penalty  of  the  non¬ 
cooperator  in  these  production  programs. 

Mr.  PACE.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  penalty  if 
you  are  going  to  increase  the  loan? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of 
course,  the  loan  increase  for  the  non¬ 
cooperator  is  only  on  60  percent  of 
parity,  whereas  it  is  75  percent  of  parity 
for  the  cooperator. 

In  addition  to  the  penalty  provisions, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  primarily 
the  emphasis  in  the  1938  Farm  Act  was 
on  the  positive  side  of  providing  benefit 
payments  for  coopsrators.  This  bill 
seeks  to  increase  the  penalty  on  the  non¬ 
cooperator. 

Now  then,  the  thing  which  has  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  me  is  this  sentence 
in  the  final  paragraph,  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  bill: 

The  resolution  In  effect  provides  for  the 
determination  of  a  farm-marketing  excess  on 
corn  and  wheat,  and  puts  the  marketing 
penalty  on  this  excess  of  the  commodity,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  is  actually  marketed, 
thereby  making  unnecessary  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  production  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  marketings  of  the  commodity  on  the 
farm. 

That  would  seem  to  penalize  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  whether  he  seeks  to  sell  his  wheat 
or  not.  When  the  1938  Farm  Act  was 
passed  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
if  a  noncooperator  wanted  to  raise  more 
wheat  than  he  might  have  if  he  were 
signing  up  for  the  benefit  program,  he 
could  do  so,  but  he  would  either  have  to 
use  that  wheat  on  the  farm  or  he  would 
have  to  suffer  a  15-cent-a-bushel  pen¬ 
alty  when  he  sold  it.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  that  this 
sentence  in  the  report  is  not  a  true  or 
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correct  statement  of  what  the  bill  does. 
If  there  is  some  member  of  the  committee 
who  would  like  to  explain  that,  I  will 
yield  to  him  at  this  time  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
law  passed  in  1938  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  marketing  quotas  a  farmer  could 
not  market  in  excess  of  his  quota,  nor 
could  he  feed  the  excess  upon  his  farm 
to  livestock  or  poultry  that  was  to  go  into 
market;  but  he  could  feed  that  excess  to 
poultry  used  on  his  own  table,  or  to  a 
milk  cow  that  provided  milk  for  his  own 
family  or  to  the  pig  that  he  kills  for  food 
for  himself  and  his  family;  also  for  his 
work  horses. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Now  in 
the  light  of  this  sentence  on  penalties  in 
the  committee  report,  what  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  farmer  who  has  not  signed 
up? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
prospect  is  that  he  has  got  to  turn  his 
excess  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  that  is,  the  farmer  who  produces 
in  excess  must  turn  his  excess  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  he  must  store 
it  and  not  use  it  in  any  manner  what¬ 
soever. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  he 
must  store  it,  what  is  he  going  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  time  will  then 
come  when  the  storage  will  be  released 
and  the  farmer  will  get  that  wheat  that 
goes  into  storage. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
may  be  1950. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
what  provision  in  the  bill  provides  that 
this  wheat  will  be  released  from  storage 
so  that  he  can  market  it? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  As  I  have  told  the 
gentleman,  the  language  in  the  report, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  actually  mar¬ 
keted  or  not,  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  to  explain  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  this  stored  wheat. 
It  will  deteriorate,  of  course,  in  time, 
under  the  storage  conditions  that  prevail 
on  the  average  wheat  farm. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  think  the  chair¬ 
man  can  refer  to  the  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cof¬ 
fee]. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  think  I  can  explain 
that  to  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  In  the 
event  he  has  produced  in  excess  of  his 
market  quota  this  year,  he  will  have  to 
store  the  wheat  and  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  it  until  it  can  come  within  his  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  the  next  or  a  later  year. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Can  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  inform  me  in 
what  part  of  the  bill  that  provision  is 
found,  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  sell  the  wheat  before  the  wheat  has 
deteriorated? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  understand  that  practically  all 
of  this  is  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Except  it 
greatly  increases  the  penalty  on  wheat 
he  cannot  market. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  It  increases 
the  penalties  but  does  not  change  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  materially.  The  existing  law 
provides  that  in  the  event  marketing 
quotas  are  voted,  wheat  that  is  carried  in 
excess  of  the  market  quota — the  farmer 
can  store  it  and  sell  it  next  year  within 
his  marketing  quota.  In  order  to  do  that 
he  may  have  to  reduce  his  acreage.  The 
important  part  of  this  bill  is  the  manda¬ 
tory  loan  provision  that  will  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  20  cents  per  bushel  on 
this  year’s  crop. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Edwin  A.  Hall]. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  1935  the  60,000  dairy 
farmers  in  upstate  New  York  have  been 
suffering  from  what  might  be  termed  7 
years  of  Biblical  famine. 

In  1935  and  1936  devastating  floods 
rushed  from  the  Susequehanna  and  Che¬ 
nango  and  a  number  of  other  large 
tributaries,  sweeping  every  single  thing 
before  them,  destroying  lands,  washing 
away  fertile  soil,  and  executing  tremen¬ 
dous  damage  upon  the  entire  country¬ 
side.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  the  forces 
of  Nature  seemed  to  be  conniving  and 
plotting,  for  the  following  year  there  was 
visited  upon  the  same  section  one  of  the 
most  destructive  droughts  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion  has  ever  known.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  the  widespread  suffering,  the 
lack  of  subsistence  feedings,  the  absolute 
dearth  of  hay  and  fodders  that  existed. 
In  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940  there 
was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  any  such 
thing  as  hay  or  fodder  at  a  reasonable 
price.  That  presented  a  problem  which 
was  without  question  one  of  the  most 
serious  the  dairy  farmers  have  had  to 
face  in  the  past  25  years.  You  know  and 
I  know  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  industry  to  build  up  a  good 
dairy  herd;  that  it  takes  a  period  of  years 
in  the  raising  of  those  animals  not  only 
from  the  time  of  a  possible  drought  or 
famine,  or  tremendous  price  rise,  but 
many  years  before  that,  and  it  also  in¬ 
curs  the  outlay  of  every  available  bit  of 
cash  a  farmer  can  possibly  raise. 

In  addition  to  that,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  the  60,000  dairymen  of 
up-State  New  York  found  themselves  in, 
there  came  into  various  districts  where 
the  drought  was  especially  severe  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exploiters  and  connivers,  who  im¬ 
mediately  raised  the  price  of  hay  and  fod¬ 
ders  a  tremendous  amount  and  forced 
many  farmers  absolutely  to  go  out  of  the 
dairy  business.  Those  who  were  able  to 
survive  were  compelled  to  borrow  money 
at  a  price  way  above  anything  they  had 
ever  had  to  pay  before;  and  so  it  is  that 


these  7  years  of  famine  have  been  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  up-State  New  York  dev¬ 
astating  to  the  nth  degree. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  seems  to  me  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  gentleman  is  that  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  branch  of  agriculture,  has 
never  shared  one  dime  in  this  agricul¬ 
tural  program.  The  dairy  farmers,  the 
poultry  raisers,  and  the  fruit  growers 
have  been  left  completely  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman’s  contribution. 

Mr.  SHORT.  How  in  the  world  would 
this  really  help  any  dairy  farmer,  poultry 
raiser,  or  fruit  grower? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  this  helping  our  particu¬ 
lar  section,  and  I  appreciate  the  point  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Has  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  been  in  Congress  long  enough  to 
know  that  dairy  farmers  do  not  belong  to 
agriculture  at  all? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  That  is 
right,  notwithstanding  they  do  have  to 
exist  on  subsistence  feeding  and  other 
items  raised  by  farmers. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  mean  from  the 
treatment  they  get  here  one  would  not 
know  they  belonged  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  There  is 
no  question  about  that  fact.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  absolutely  correct  in  stating  it. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  how  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  aid  the  fruit  growers  more  than 
it  has? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  am 
sorry,  but  my  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one 
way  I  am  a  little  embarrassed  today  to 
stand  up  here  and  oppose  this  bill.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  why 
I  should  be  interested  in  it,  it  does  not 
affect  my  district.  Of  course,  my  answer 
to  that  is  that  pretty  nearly  all  the  things 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  past  8  years 
have  not  affected  my  district.  When  we 
are  elected  to  office  we  should  think  of 
the  whole  United  States  and  not  of  our 
own  particular  district. 

To  start  with,  I  want  to  be  fair.  May 
I  say  that  as  far  as  the  dairy  industry 
is  concerned,  the  fact  it  has  not  been  a 
basic  commodity  is  due  to  the  industry 
itself.  There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  that 
except  themselves.  We  had  hearings  in 
Wisconsin  and  also  in  Minnesota.  Over 
in  Wisconsin  we  let  the  fluid-milk  boys 
run  the  show.  They  said  we  did  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  it  and  that  we  did 
not  want  to  be  regimented,  but  I  notice 
they  came  down  here  to  Washington  and 
got  a  very  acceptable  milk-marketing 
agreement  for  themselves.  Anything  I 
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shall  say  today  will  not  have  any  per¬ 
sonal,  political,  or  sectionalism  atmos¬ 
phere.  For  the  welfare  of  ourselves,  I 
shall  try  to  enumerate  the  reasons  that 
everyone  should  be  very  careful  before 
they  vote  for  this  bill. 

First,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because 
we  are  doing  something  that  I  am  not  so 
sure  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country.  We  are  freezing  or 
we  are  going  to  freeze  certain  people  in 
the  production  of  wheat.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  here  today  want  to  freeze 
the  big  corporation  farmers  who  are  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  and  who  already  have  had 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States?  Who  wants  big  op¬ 
erators  like  Campbell  on  a  50,000-  or  100,- 
000-acre  basis.  I  just  wonder  how  many 
want  to  do  that  in  fairness  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  third  year  I  have  spent  trying  to 
fathom  some  of  these  new  wrinkles  in 
the  farm  program  and  the  more  I  study  it 
the  more  I  find  we  pass  legislation  for 
the  top  and  the  bottom,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  in  between  are  the 
ones  who  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
program,  and  I  am  willing  to  defend  that 
statement  any  time,  any  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  this 
one  thing  across,  and  I  am  not  going 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  There 
is  nothing  personal,  political,  or  sectional 
about  it.  There  is  one  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  that  has  had  more  money  than  have 
any  one  of  20  States,  and  a  lot  of  those 
20  States  believe  they  are  pretty  good 
agricultural  States.  All  we  are  doing  by 
this  bill  is  making  the  matter  worse.  We 
are  going  farther  down  the  road  for 
things  we  should  not  be  for. 

Here  is  my  No.  2  reason — this  is  surely 
a  part  of  the  bill  that  I  want  every  Mem¬ 
ber  to  take  home  with  him,  because  we 
are  going  to  get  into  lots  of  difficulties. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  argument 
about  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  or  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  treaties,  but  listen  to  this: 
We  will  say  that  the  parity  price  of  corn 
is  $1  a  bushel.  According  to  this  bill 
we  can  lend  75  cents.  One-half  of  75 
cents  is  37 V2  cents.  Is  that  right?  Read 
the  bill  over.  Any  man  who  is  in  the 
program  is  going  to  pay  37  Vz  cents  every 
time  he  sells  a  bushel  of  corn.  Our  for¬ 
eign  farmer  brother  may  ship  in  all  he 
wants  to  at  25  cents  a  bushel.  Who 
wants  to  legislate  a  tariff  50  percent 
higher  on  our  domestic  producer  than  we 
do  on  our  foreign  producer? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  made  a  mistake  in  his 
statement,  and  I  know  he  does  not  want 
to  do  that.  He  mentioned  that  every 
farmer  who  sold  a  bushel  of  corn  would 
have  to  pay  37  V2  cents  a  bushel.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  penalty  rate  is  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan  rate. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  The  loan 
rate  is  three-quarters  of  parity,  which 
in  this  case  would  be  31  cents. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  If  corn  is  $1  a  bushel, 
he  could  borrow  75  cents? 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  If  parity  is  $1  a  bushel, 
how  much  could  he  borrow? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Ccrn  is  not 
$1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  We  are  not  legislating 
just  for  today.  I  am  asking  if  the  parity 
price  of  corn  is  $1  a  bushel? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  If  parity  on  wheat  is 
$1.60  a  bushel,  three-quarters  would  be 
$  1 .20,  and  a  half  of  that  would  be  60 
cents.  The  tariff  on  wheat  coming  in 
from  some  other  country  today  is  only  42 
cents.  Is  there  a  man  here  today  who 
wants  to  go  to  his  farmers  and  tell  them, 
“I  just  did  a  good  thing  for  you.  I  voted 
a  bigger  domestic  tariff  on  you  than  we 
require  of  the  foreigner  who  wants  to 
bring  his  products  into  this  country.” 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  No  mar¬ 
keting  quota  will  be  put  into  effect  this 
year  on  corn  and,  further,  this  penalty 
will  not  apply  to  noncommercial  areas  as 
far  as  corn  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  This  is  to  cover  those 
who  do  not  comply.  A  great  majority 
are  complying;  therefore  the  tariff,  as 
you  term  it,  only  affects  the  man  who  is 
outside  the  program  and  will  not  comply 
and  who  is  trying  to  break  it  down. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  As  long  as  I  have 
yielded,  may  I  answer  the  question  by 
asking  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  with  all  his  interest  in 
cotton,  to  please  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the 
Bankhead  cotton  bill,  which  raises  the 
price  of  cotton  up  to  14y2  cents?  They 
will  lend  14  y2  cents  per  pound.  Cotton 
today  is  only  7^2  cents  in  Brazil.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  keep 
cotton  from  Brazil  from  rolling  right 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
it.  If  we  can  get  100-percent  parity,  we 
are  not  worrying  about  the  Brazilian 
cotton,  even  though  there  is  no  tariff  on 
it,  because  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  ample  authority  to  protect 
our  market,  and  we  have  faith  in  them. 
We  want  to  get  our  house  in  order  and 
let  the  Brazilian  situation  take  care  of 
itself.  That  is  our  position  exactly. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  a  good  an¬ 
swer;  but  it  does  not  stop  the  cotton 
from  coming  in  here. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Section  22  will  take  care 
of  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
question  I  raised  on  the  bill  was  not 
raised  because  I  do  not  want  to  work  out 
a  solution  that  will  be  fair  to  the  farmers. 
I  voted  for  the  1938  Farm  Act,  but  I  did 
it  at  the  time  with  the  assurance  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  who  could  not  come  in  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  his  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  his  crop  hazard  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  he  had  did  not  permit  him  to  come 


in,  that  if  he  wanted  to  market  he  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  more  than 
15  cents.  There  are  a  great  many  wheat 
farmers  today  whose  quotas  have  been 
cut  to  the  point  where  they  cannot  sign 
up  any  more,  because  they  cannot  under 
the  hazards  support  their  farm  and 
carry  on  with  the  investment  they  have 
and  pay  their  interest  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  and  sign  up. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  may  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  that  I  want  to  get  back  to  this 
cotton  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  have 
to  treat  them  fairly. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  people  today  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
just  one  small  group  of  agriculture  that 
is  reaching  its  hands  just  that  much 
more  into  the  pot  of  gold.  We  talk  about 
parity,  parity,  parity.  The  cotton  crop 
has  had  from  45  to  50  percent  of  parity 
all  these  years.  This  last  year  it  got 
$96,000,000  out  of  over  $203,000,000,  or 
47  percent  of  it.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
class  legislation  continually  for  the  few 
at  the  top  and  the  few  at  the  bottom, 
we  are  going  to  end  up  just  about  the 
same  as  agriculture  is  going  all  over  the 
United  States  today. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  a  person  once 
accepts  the  philosophy  of  granting  parity 
loans  of  100  percent  or  parity  loans  of 
75  percent  to  the  cooperator,  does  he  not 
necessarily  have  to  accept  the  philosophy 
that  a  penalty  must  be  imposed?  Let  me 
change  my  question  around.  Is  there 
any  way,  any  practical  way,  any  sane 
way,  any  fair  way  to  promote  a  program 
of  parity  loans  or  less-than-parity  loans 
without  at  the  same  time  imposing  a 
penalty  on  the  nonccoperator? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
there  is.  I  believe  the  farm  people  of 
this  country  are  not  entitled  to  and  do 
not  ask  for  any  more  than  any  other 
class  of  people.  I  believe  that  if  they 
voluntarily  go  into  a  program  they  are 
entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity,  because 
they  are  going  to  die  just  as  surely  with 
75  percent  parity  as  they  would  with  25 
or  50  percent  of  parity.  It  is  just  going 
to  take  a  little  longer  to  kill  them.  They 
are  entitled  to  100  percent  parity.  If  the 
Bankhead  bill  comes  over  here  including 
all  of  agriculture,  not  just  a  few  selected 
crops,  which  means  only  about  a  third  of 
our  economy,  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to 
vote  for  it.  [Applause. 1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace]. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  contribute  anything  to 
the  discussion,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
little  misunderstanding  developed  about 
what  the  bill  does.  I  am  not  in  the  wheat 
area  and  I  am  not  in  the  commercial  corn 
area.  My  attitude  on  the  committee  has 
always  been  that  the  wheat  members  and 
the  corn  members  should  get  together 
and  discuss  their  problems  and  confer 
with  the  Department,  and  I  try  to  go 
along  and  cooperate  with  them. 
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This  bill  came  to  us  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  there  would  be  no  corn¬ 
marketing  quotas  this  year.  It  was  stated 
then  that  corn  and  wheat  quotas  would 
be  necessary  on  account  of  their  enor¬ 
mous  surpluses.  You  understand,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  that  on  July  1  there  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  400,000,000  bushels  of  sur¬ 
plus  wheat.  You  also  probably  under¬ 
stand  that  Canada  now  has  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  supply  Great  Britain  for  2 
years  if  Canada  does  not  grow  another 
seed  of  wheat.  So  the  Department  took 
the  position  that  the  time  had  come  when 
they  should  submit  to  the  corn  and  wheat 
farmers  the  question  of  whether  they 
wanted  to  further  increase  the  surplus  or 
wanted  to  invoke  marketing  quotas. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
had  no  concern  in  it  except  to  be  helpful 
and  cooperative. 

There  is  now  in  the  present  act  ma¬ 
chinery  for  marketing  quotas,  but,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  it  provides  a  very 
small  penalty,  15  cents  per  bushel,  on 
wheat.  Wheat  has  been  going  up  a  little. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  loan  rate  will  be 
increased.  I  know  you  gentlemen  will 
recognize  that  if  the  price  goes  up  or  if 
the  loan  rate  goes  up,  a  small  penalty 
will  not  prevent  any  producer  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow  all  the  wheat  he  wants  to. 

There  are  but  two  things  in  tills  bill. 
The  bill  came  to  us  originally  with  the 
simple  provision  to  increase  the  penalties 
on  the  excess  production  of  wheat  and 
corn.  I  believe  one  penalty  was  30  cents 
and  the  other  one  was  50  cents.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  imme¬ 
diately  objected  and  said,  “We  cannot  go 
to  our  people  and  say,  ‘We  have  fixed 
you  up  now;  we  have  just  increased  your 
penalties.  We  have  not  increased  your 
price,  we  have  not  helped  the  price,  we 
have  not  increased  the  loan,  we  have  just 
fixed  you  up  by  plastering  a  higher  pen¬ 
alty  on  you.’  ”  I  felt  that  that  was  a 
reasonable  objection. 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “Penalties  and  loans  should  have 
a  comparative  basis;  that  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  low  loan,  then  a  low  pen¬ 
alty  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  it.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a  high  loan,  you  should 
have  a  high  penalty.  Otherwise,  a  man 
could  take  advantage  of  the  loan,  pay  a 
small  penalty,  and  make  a  profit  pro¬ 
ducing  wheat  and  corn  outside  of  the 
program.” 

So  the  formula  in  this  bill  was  agreed 
upon,  and  after  wheat  and  corn  agreed  to 
it,  then  cotton  agreed  to  it,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  on  the  overproduction  of  cotton, 
wheat,  or  corn  was  to  be  50  percent  of  the 
loan.  If  you  loan  75  percent  of  parity 
the  penalty  will  be  37  Vz  percent,  and  if 
you  loan  50  percent  of  parity  it  will  be 
25  percent.  If  you  will  stop  and  think  a 
minute,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
those  two  things  must  go  up  or  down  to¬ 
gether. 

Now,  heretofore  or  this  year,  corn  has 
been  receiving  a  loan  of  75  percent  of 
parity.  The  cotton  and  wheat  farmers 
have  received  a  loan  of  only  56  percent 
of  parity.  There  is  a  very  earnest  effort 
in  our  committee  to  try,  as  best  we  can, 
to  keep  the  commodities  on  the  same 


basis  and  have  them  go  along  together. 
The  criticism  has  been  made  here  that 
our  committee  has  done  nothing  for 
dairying.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  just  as 
sincerely  as  I  can,  the  only  reason  our 
committee  has  not  reported  a  bill  fox- 
dairying  is  because  the  dairy  producers 
refuse  to  get  together.  We  sit  there  on 
the  committee  and  one  group  comes  in 
with  a  proposal  and  another  comes  in 
with  an  entirely  different  proposal.  I  am 
just  as  anxious  as  any  man  in  the  Con¬ 
gress — 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  Let  me  complete  this 
statement. 

I  am  anxious  to  provide  exactly  the 
same  rights,  the  same  benefits,  and  the 
same  protection  for  dairying  as  I  am  for 
any  other  commodity  produced  in  this 
Nation,  and  if  the  dairy  producers  will 
get  together  among  themselves,  or  a  re¬ 
spectable  majority  of  them,  and  submit 
recommendations  to  our  committee,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  speak  for  the  committee  and 
say  that  proper  legislation  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House. 

Mi-.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  just  want  to  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Hull],  who  does  not  happen  to  be¬ 
long  to  my  party,  had  a  bill  before  the 
committee  all  last  year. 

Mr.  PACE.  And  I  am  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  it. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  And  he  could  not  even 
get  it  voted  on  in  the  committee.  We 
spend  more  time  talking  about  these 
things  than  anything  else.  We  could 
have  voted  on  that  measure  25  times 
while  we  were  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  PACE.  But  there  is  very  little  sup¬ 
port  from  the  entire  dairy  industry  for 
that  bill.  Personally,  I  am  sympathetic 
toward  it  and  supported  it  in  committee. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil-I  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  Yes.  The  gentleman  has 
promised  to  come  before  our  committee 
soon,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  HULL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  hearings  were  held  last  year,  there 
was  not  a  soul  who  appeared  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill,  and  any  opposition  that 
did  appear,  which  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  came  quietly  from  some 
’  source  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge 
whatsoever,  and  you  have  not  a  thing  in 
all  your  hearings  against  that  bill. 

Mr.  PACE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  understand  there  will  be  a 
general  meeting  of  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  Nation  next  Friday,  and  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  can  produce  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  dairy  producers  at 
that  meeting  it  will  contribute  materially 
in  the  expedition  of  the  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  right  there,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  if  he  is  proposing  to  hold  anything  of 
that  sort  against  the  committee  that  is 


now  operating  in  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress? 

Mr.  HULL.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  FULMER.  The  gentleman  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  committee  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  now  that  at  any  time  he  wants  to 
come  before  our  committee  on  tins  bill 
we  will  be  delighted  to  have  him  appear¬ 
and  we  will  give  him  every  consideration. 

Mr.  PACE.  Now,  I  want  to  say  one 
other  thing.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said 
that  this  bill  would  “freeze”  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wheat.  I  understand  one  of 
the  problems  now  is  that  big  operators, 
which  have  a  very  low  cost  of  production, 
have  contributed  most  to  this  enormous 
surplus,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  understanding  is  that  the  wheat 
producers  have  come  in  and  asked  for 
this  legislation  in  order  to  prevent  those 
big  operators  from  further  expanding 
and  further  contributing  to  the  surplus. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  always  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  of  the  renters  or 
the  sharecroppers,  and  I  am  wondering 
how  the  gentleman  feels  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  this  will  present  to  the  farm  renter 
who  rented  his  farm  last  year  and  planted 
his  wheat  either  last  fall  or  this  spring, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  15-cent  penalty  if 
he  overplanted,  and  the  problem  he  faces 
now  where  he  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  rent  for  his  farm  and  his  other 
expenses. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  regret  that  my  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  there  is  a  problem  there,  but  as 
I  understand  it,  their  wheat  is  planted 
nearly  the  year  round,  because  you  have  a 
winter  wheat  and  a  spring  wheat,  and  I 
do  not  believe  at  any  period  when  Con¬ 
gress  is  in  session  you  could  select  a  time 
that  would  not  run  into  the  problem  of 
some  producer  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  having  already  planted  his  wheat. 
The  gentleman,  of  course,  is  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  situation  than  I  am. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
would  the  gentleman  think  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  exempting  the  marketing  of  wheat 
already  planted? 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands  that  none  of  the  quotas  will  be 
effective  unless  two-thii-ds  of  his  produc¬ 
ers  approve  it  and  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  shall  serve  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  or  whether  you  shall  submit  to  the 
wishes  of  the  lesser  number.  We  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  will 
protect  many  of  those  to  whom  the  gen¬ 
tleman  refers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thought 
one  of  the  gravest  concerns  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  protect  the  weak  or  the 
minority.  The  strong  always  have  ways 
of  protecting  themselves.  Your  share¬ 
cropper  or  your  farm  renter  is  the  man 
who  faces  the  most  serious  problem. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question.  The 
gentleman  has  said  that  it  has  been  de¬ 
termined  that  corn  quotas  will  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  fhis  year. 

Mr.  PACE.  Yes.  That  is  by  official 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  has  caused  a  lot 
of  confusion  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Mr.  PACE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  the 
1938  Farm  Act,  it  provided  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  quotas  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  formula  that  had  to  do  with  the 
carry-over,  the  proposed  production,  and 
the  estimated  consumption,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  production  and  the  carry-over 
exceeded  a  given  amount  in  respect  to 
the  expected  consumption,  the  quotas 
were  to  be  applied.  Is  this  declaration  in 
line  with  that  formula  in  the  bill  or  not  in 
line  with  it? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to 
section  371  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  which  states  that  any  time 
the  Secretary  concludes  quotas  would  be 
either  an  increase  in  export  demand  or 
in  a  time  of  emergency,  he  may  suspend 
the  marketing  quotas.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Secretary  is  acting  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  that  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Short], 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  8  years  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
dished  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
this  patronizing,  paternalistic  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  farmers  of  our  country, 
particularly  to  those  who  grow  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco,  and  in 
spite  of  these  unparalleled  expenditures 
the  American  farmer  still  finds  himself 
in  an  awful  plight.  The  laws  of  nature 
are  still  absolute  and  inexorable, 
stronger  than  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
House  should  begin  to  realize  that  it  can¬ 
not  abrogate  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Originally  the  A.  A.  A.  bill 
bore  some  degree  of  honesty,  because  its 
avowed  purpose  was  to  limit  production 
and  to  make  the  farmer  carry  out  orders 
issued  from  a  centralized  bureaucracy. 
We  pursued  that  policy,  plowing  under 
cotton,  knocking  innocent  pigs  in  the 
head,  burning  wheat,  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 
act  invalid  and  unconstitutional,  and 
then  we  found  a  certain  group  of  men 
bringing  the  same  old  corpse  into  this 
Chamber  dressed  up  in  new  togs,  called 
an  act  to  conserve  the  soil.  I  am  happy 
that  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  at  that 
time  said  to  the  membership  of  this 
House: 

Tear  the  mask  from  this  camouflaged 
measure,  get  beneath  the  subterfuge  back  of 
the  sophisticated  argument,  and  you  will  find 
that  this  Soil  Conservation  Act  is  nothing 
more  than  a  crop-control  act,  an  act  to 
regulate  and  regiment  the  American  farmer. 

Its  purpose  was  to  limit  production,  but 
because  of  intensive  methods  of  farming 


adopted,  production  increased,  although 
acreage  was  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  a  con¬ 
fession  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  that  this  is  what  the  A.  A.  A. 
is,  and  that  this  present  resolution  will 
further  rob  the  few  remaining  independ¬ 
ent  farmers  of  the  little  liberty  they  have 
left.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Doxey]  was  honest  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  only  15  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
for  those  farmers  who  refuse  to  cooperate 
or  to  comply  with  the  program;  and  that 
now  we  bring  in  a  resolution  increasing 
that  penalty  from  15  cents  a  bushel  to 
50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  loan  to 
those  who  cooperate.  I  am  for  the  in¬ 
creased  loans,  but  I  am  against  the  in¬ 
creased  penalties.  The  evil  of  one  coun¬ 
terbalances  the  benefit  of  the  other. 
When  you  passed  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  you  denied  there  was  anything  com¬ 
pulsory  about  it,  but  many  of  us  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  because  of  these 
economic  rewards  offered  for  compliance 
and  because  of  certain  penalties  imposed 
on  those  who  refused  to  comply,  in  es¬ 
sence  it  was  mandatory  and  altogether 
compulsory.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
just  going  one  step  further  toward  com¬ 
plete,  absolute  regimentation  of  the 
American  farmer  and  are  destroying  the 
last  vestige  of  liberty  of  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  group  left  in  America.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  if 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  any 
more  time  that  he  desires  to  use? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish!  indicated  to  me 
that  he  would  be  back  shortly  and 
wanted  to  consume  3  minutes.  He  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  COX.  There  is  just  one  more 
speaker  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  as  a  whole  is  bad,  I  presume  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  agrees.  Certainly  all 
Members  coming  from  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  would  agree.  It  is  disappointing 
to  me  that  Members  representing  the 
dairying  sections  of  the  country  should 
indicate  opposition  to  this  bill.  That 
they  should  be  disappointed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  relieves  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  dairy  peo¬ 
ple,  I  can  understand;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  get  their  viewpoint  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  just  how  it  is  that  they  find  it 
within  their  hearts  to  oppose  a  measure 
that  promises  some  relief  to  at  least  a 
part  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  may  be  true 
that  under  this  particular  measure  the 
dairy  farmers  are  not  benefited,  but  I 
call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  protected  now  by  a  tariff; 
that  they  participate  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  appropriated  for  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  and  that  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  soil-conservation  benefits. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  this  House. 


Since  that  action  there  has  apparently 
been  a  division,  as  we  find  indicated  in 
the  debate  thus  far. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to 
somewhat  narrow  the  disparity  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farm  worker  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker. 

Some  weeks  ago  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Pace,  analyzed  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  showed 
that  as  of  October  1940,  if  the  wage  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmer  had  increased  in  line 
with  that  of  the  industrial  worker,  cot¬ 
ton,  instead  of  bringing  9.3  cents  a  pound 
at  that  time  would  have  been  bringing 
28  cents.  Wheat,  instead  of  bringing  68 
cents,  would  have  been  bringing  in  $2.02. 
Corn,  instead  of  bringing  59  cents,  would 
have  been  bringing  $1.47.  Rice,  instead 
of  bringing  63  cents,  would  have  been 
bringing  $1.86.  Butterfat,  instead  of 
bringing  28.8  cents,  would  have  been 
bringing  60  cents. 

Since  that  time,  instead  of  there  being 
a  narrowing  of  this  difference  of  income, 
there  has  been  a  steady  widening  of  it. 

Now,  this  bill  does  net  solve  the  whole 
problem.  It  is  merely  an  undertaking, 
and  I  think  a  modest  undertaking,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  do  what  can  be 
done  at  this  time  without  throwing  the 
whole  program  out  of  joint.  While  it 
does  not  take  care  of  all  of  the  growers, 
it  takes  care  of  those  whose  situation 
seems  worst,  from  this  comparative  state¬ 
ment  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

Representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  here  on  the  floor  in  this 
debate  repeatedly  promised  the  dairy 
people  that  when  they  get  together  and 
come  before  their  committee  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  relieve  their  situation,  bad  as  it 
is,  that  they  will  be  before  a  friendly 
tribunal  and  with  the  prospect  of  coop¬ 
eration  to  the  extent  of  proposing  to  this 
House  legislation  which  will  in  part  take 
care  of  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  there  is  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  rule  and  I  therefore  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  149,  relating 
to  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  149, 
with  Mr.  Beam  in  the  chair. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  reading 
of  the  House  joint  resolution  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  to  you 
at  the  outset  that  this  bill  is  more  or  less 
an  emergency  bill.  The  loans  are  only 
in  effect  for  1  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  give  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country  the  right  and  privilege  to  vote 
for  marketing  quotas.  It  was  generally 
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understood  that  the  Department  expected 
to  call  on  corn  farmers  to  vote  on  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  on  corn,  but  because  of  a 
situation  that  has  arisen  recently,  I  un¬ 
derstand  they  are  not  now  planning  to 
vote  quotas  on  corn.  If  quotas  are  voted 
on  wheat,  then  the  penalty  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  50  percent  of  the  loan.  The 
loan  under  this  bill  on  wheat,  cotton, 
com,  and  tobacco  is  to  be  75  percent  of 
parity.  I  understand  that  the  loan  on 
corn  at  this  time  is  75  percent  of  parity. 

This  bill,  if  passed  under  this  emergency 
situation,  will  give  to  the  wheat  farmers 
of  this  country  about  17  cents  a  bushel 
over  what  they  are  receiving  at  this  time. 
It  will  give  the  cotton  farmers  about  2 
cents  a  pound  over  the  present  loan, 
which  is  about  9.6  cents. 

Now,  parity  on  wheat  at  this  time,  so 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  told  us, 
is  $1.13?io.  This  would  give  to  farmers 
who  are  now  receiving  55  and  60  cents  for 
wheat  about  85  cents  per  bushel.  It  would 
insure  to  cotton  farmers  a  price  of  11  Vi 
or  12  cents  a  pound  for  this  year’s  crop. 

This  bill  does  not  apply  to  any  wheat 
farmer  or  any  cotton  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duced  cotton  or  wheat  in  1940;  only  in 
1941. 

Outside  of  the  dairy  people  who  ap¬ 
parently  oppose  this  bill,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  oppose  the  bill  in 
that  this  Government  has  given  to  the 
dairy  interests  millions  of  dollars  under 
section  22  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  Act,  the  only  opposition  to 
the  bill  comes  from  selfish  groups.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  Members  representing  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  oppose  the  bill.  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
from  any  section  of  the  country  that 
produces  any  type  of  crop  but  who 
knows  I  am  interested  in  agriculture 
from  a  national  standpoint  and  not 
from  a  sectional  standpoint  or  the  stand¬ 
point  of  any  particular  commodity.  I 
stand  ready  to  do  just  what  I  told  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hull] 
a  few  moments  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  give  any 
bill  for  any  commodity  prompt  con¬ 
sideration.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
am  just  as  anxious  to  give  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  poultry  products,  fruit,  and  every 
product  parity  as  I  am  cotton  or  these 
other  products. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
very  fair  hearing  he  has  given  every  bill 
that  has  come  before  his  committee  this 
year,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  him  that 
last  year  in  the  very  midst  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  drought  in  the  particular  section  of 
the  country  I  represent  I  asked  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  repeatedly  on  a  bill  I  had  introduced 
that  was  endorsed  by  a  number  of  farm 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
which  provided  for  transportation  of 
hay,  bringing  down  the  price  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  point  that  could  be  met  by  the 
farmers  in  my  district,  but  it  was  not 
given  a  hearing.  An  adverse  report  on 
the  bill  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  get  a 
hearing  but  failed.  I  feel  sure  that  if 


the  gentleman  had  granted  the  hearing 
the  committee  would  have  sided  with 
me  as  against  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  report. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  appreciate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  can  assure 
him  I  shall  be  delighted  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  Members 
who  represent  some  agricultural  sections 
of  this  country,  or  some  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  that  perhaps  is  not  covered  un¬ 
der  this  bill,  will  stand  up  here  and  join 
with  selfish  groups  that  are  absolutely 
destroying  agriculture  today.  Who  op¬ 
poses  this  bill?  The  cotton  textile  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  the  bread-baking  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country.  They  say:  Why,  if 
you  pass  that  bill  or  any  other  bill  that 
will  help  the  farmers,  unless  you  take 
the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  you  are  going  to  ruin  my 
business. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  paper  that  comes 
out  from  New  York,  representing  these 
textile  manufacturers: 

Staple  goods  64  by  60  print  cloth  today  Is 
selling  at  7y2  cents,  last  month  6  cents,  and 
a  year  ago  6  cents. 

You  will  see  that  present  prices  repre¬ 
sent  a  50-percent  increase,  yet  the  farm¬ 
er’s  cotton  is  selling  at  or  just  a  little 
above  the  loan  price. 

The  City  National  Bank  in  New  York 
issues  monthly  a  statement.  The  last 
statement  was  issued  on  April  15,  and  in 
this  they  named  some  two  thousand-odd 
large  corporations,  setting  forth  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  for  1940  over  1939.  I 
quote  only  two  or  three  of  them.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  this:  “Agricultural  implements, 
67.2  percent;  cotton  goods,  77.4  percent,” 
and  iron  and  steel  98.8  percent.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  get  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  price  of  cotton  goods  to¬ 
day  and  do  some  figuring  for  yourself, 
you  v/ould  find  that  the  farmer  should 
be  receiving  for  his  cotton  at  this  time 
19%  cents  per  pound.  However,  he  is 
receiving  just  about  the  loan  price. 

I  was  interested  this  morning  when 
I  read  a  letter  from  a  farmer  out  in 
Montana  sending  me  his  statement  of 
production,  storage,  sale  price,  and  so 
forth.  This  farmer  put  into  storage 
4,455  bushels  of  wheat.  He  received  a 
loan  thereon  at  the  rate  of  55.95 — not 
quite  60  cents  per  bushel.  If  you  will 
take  out  freight,  storage,  interest,  and 
a  check  for  $22  he  had  to  pay  to  get  the 
loan,  when  his  wheat  was  sold  at  a  price 
of  about  75  cents,  he  came  out  in  debt 
$16.66.  That  same  farmer  this  year 
under  this  bill,  if  passed,  with  the  same 
amount  of  wheat,  would  receive  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  about  $750,  and  all  other  farmers 
of  that  section,  or  any  other  wheat  sec¬ 
tion,  would  receive  that  rate  of  increase, 
yet  today  we  have  some  Members  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  who  would  stand  up 
and  assist  these  selfish  groups  who  are 
robbing  these  people  of  fair  prices  to  kill 
a  bill  that  would  definitely  for  this  year 
give  the  farmers  an  increase  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  their  cotton  and  wheat. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  the 
'  farmer  today  is  getting  some  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  out  of  the  national-defense  program 
the  same  as  other  groups.  I  deny  that 


statement.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
losing  because  they  are  not  getting  in¬ 
creased  prices  for  what  they  sell  but 
instead  are  having  to  pay  increased  prices 
on  everything  they  buy. 

Quite  a  lot  has  been  said  about  the 
farmer  who  is  not  cooperating.  I  under¬ 
stand  about  10  percent  of  the  wheat 
farmers  are  not  cooperating  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Under  this  bill  the 
farmer  who  stayed  out  and  who  is  trying 
to  destroy  the  program  can  corne  in.  He 
can  put  his  excess  wheat  in  storage,  sell 
his  other  wheat,  or  put  it  in  storage; 
next  year  he  can  get  his  quota  and  take 
care  of  his  excess  wheat. 

Are  you  going  to  defeat  a  bill  that 
means  millions  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  who  have  tried  to  cooperate  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  agriculture  that 
type  of  prosperity  they  are  entitled  to  in 
line  with  other  groups?  Are  you  going 
to  try  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  a 
small  minority  that  would  destroy  those 
farmers  who  are  trying  to  cooperate? 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  believe  the  American 
farmer  has  just  about  as  good  a  friend  in 
him  as  he  has  ever  had  in  any  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  I  know  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  trying  to  do  the  fair  and  the 
honest  thing  by  the  farmer  which  has 
been  denied  him  in  the  past.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that  there  are  benefits  contained  in 
this  bill  for  the  farmer,  and  I  think  the 
very  instance  the  gentleman  has  quoted 
from  a  farmer  in  Montana  is  typical  gen¬ 
erally  in  my  section.  I  call  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  we  raise  a  lot  of  fall  wheat  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  all  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  likewise 
a  lot  of  spring  wheat.  These  farmers 
have  planted  their  fall  wheat,  and,  of 
course,  it  will  be  harvested  in  1941. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Permit  me  to  answer 
the  gentleman.  I  know  exactly  what  he 
is  asking  me  because  he  talked  to  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  conclude  the  statement? 

Mr.  FULMER.  My  time  is  going  to  be 
up  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  will  try  to  get  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULMER.  We  only  have  a  limited 
time. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  our  farmers  are  going  to 
harvest  that  crop  planted  last  fall  and 
this  spring.  That  has  already  been 
planted.  Now,  if  we  penalize  them  35 
cents  a  bushel,  or  thereabouts,  does  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  is  really  unfair 
to  the  people  who  have  already  planted 
their  crops? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Not  at  all,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  They  can  come  in  and  store  that 
wheat  and  receive  the  same  benefit  that 
the  man  who  has  been  cooperating  re¬ 
ceives,  by  taking  care  of  his  excess  wheat 
in  the  1942  program.  And  if  you  are 
going  to  kill  this  bill  because  of  one  man 
or  10  percent  of  the  farmers  who  are 
not  cooperating,  then  you  are  going  to 
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deprive  thousands  of  farmers  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  they  would  receive. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  do  not  want  to  kill 
the  bill.  I  think  the  bill  has  some  merits. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  major  bills  pending 
before  the  committee.  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  committee  is  interested  in 
doing  for  agriculture  what  this  Congress 
has  done  for  various  other  groups,  and 
they  have  passed  some  of  these  bills 
without  a  record  vote.  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  the  members  of  our  committee, 
that  is,  we  propose  to  put  on  the  steps 
of  Congress  a  bill  that  will  actually  give 
to  farmers  that  which  it  has  given  to 
other  groups,  that  is,  a  100  percent  parity 
bill.  I  hope  that  no  Member  will  take 
the  position  that  because  it  does  not 
affect  the  commodity  grown  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  or  because  it  might  penalize  1  out 
of  40  they  will  defeat  the  bill  but  that 
you  will  help  those  of  us  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  farmers  pass  this  bill. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  AndresenL 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  dislike  very  much  to  take 
issue  with  certain  Members  here,  and 
groups  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  help  agriculture  as  I  am.  But  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  big  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  many  ramifications  and 
diversifications.  Some  of  us  represent 
the  dairy  sections  in  the  northern  States 
and,  naturally,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  dairy  farmers. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  particularly  to 
aid  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oan  provisions,  which  increases  the  exist¬ 
ing  loan  rate  and  makes  it  obligatory  at 
75  percent  of  parity.  The  main  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  are  to  increase  the 
penalties,  providing  farmers  do  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  marketing  quotas  fixed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  not  an  emergency  measure.  The 
bill  becomes  permanent  law  and  a  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and 
will  continue  in  operation  until  repealed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  bill  which  limits  the 
operation  of  it  to  1  year? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No;  ex¬ 
cept  the  original  A.  A.  A.  Act  provides 
that  a  vote  shall  be  taken  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  marketing  year.  When  the  bill  came 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
our  committee,  the  department  requested 
a  2-year  referendum  vote.  That  is,  one 
vote  on  the  marketing  quota  would  stand 
for  2  years.  But  the  committee  turned 
that  down,  and  the  bill  as  now  written 
only  provides  for  1  year. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  penalty  provision  is  perma¬ 


nent  law.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  75 
percent  of  parity  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  page  16,  would  apply  to  the  1941 
crop  only? 

Mr.  ANGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  75- 
percent  loan  rate  will  only  apply  when 
the  marketing  quota  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  is  important 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  in  error. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sorry.  I  cannot  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago,  in  the 
fall  of  1937,  you  will  recall  that  the 
House  had  before  it  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act.  I  opposed  the  bill  at  that 
time  on  account  of  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  act.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  said  at  that  time  there  was  no 
compulsion  in  the  bill,  that  is  was  volun¬ 
tary,  that  the  farmers  did  not  have  to 
comply  if  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 
Now  we  have  come  to  the  compulsory 
control  features  of  the  bill.  The  bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  those  who  advocate  this,  all  ad¬ 
mit  that  compulsion  must  become  ef¬ 
fective  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  wheat  as  they  have  already  done 
in  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  sub¬ 
mitting  a  referendum  to  the  farmers  to 
have  them  determine  whether  or  not 
marketing  quotas  and  penalties  shall  go 
into  operation. 

This  bill  simply  increases  the  penal¬ 
ties.  Of  course,  the  answer  will  be  that 
the  farmers  do  not  have  to  vote  for  the 
marketing  quotas.  If  two-thirds  of  them 
vote  in  favor  of  the  marketing  quotas  and 
one-third  or  less  than  one-third  vote 
against  it,  those  who  are  opposed  to  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  will  be  bound  by  the  vote 
of  the  two-thirds,  and  the  penalties  will 
go  into  operation  whether  they  like  it 
or  not. 

The  penalties  in  this  bill  are  increased. 
Let  us  see  if  the  farmers  will  vote  for 
marketing  quotas  on  wheat.  How  can 
they  help  but  do  it?  The  Department 
offers  to  pay  the  wheat  farmers  18  cents  a 
bushel  parity  and  soil-conservation  pay¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  they  say,  “We  will 
give  you  a  75  percent  of  parity  loan  on 
wheat,”  which  will  make  a  Government 
loan  of  approximately  84  V2  cents  a 
bushel.  If  the  farmers  fail  to  vote  In 
favor  of  marketing  quotas  and  compul¬ 
sion,  they  receive  no  loan  whatever  and 
they  get  no  parity  payments.  Therefore 
the  farmer  is  really  up  against  a  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition  where  he  cannot  help 
himself  but  vote  in  favor  of  the  benefits 
that  he  is  receiving  in  order  to  maintain 
some  stability  for  his  farm  during  this 
critical  time. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  head  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  has 
traveled  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other  in  the  wheat  sections  and  has 
told  the  farmers,  “If  you  do  not  vote  in 
favor  of  marketing  quotas,  the  price  of 
wheat  will  go  down  to  25  or  30  cents  a 
bushel.”  He  has  said  the  same  thing 
about  corn. 

I  recognize  the  critical  situation  due  to 
the  large  surpluses  of  wheat  and  corn  in 
this  country,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  to  put  a  floor  under  the  economic 
structure  of  agriculture.  This  bill  would 
do  that.  However,  the  philosophy  of  con¬ 
tinuing  this  type  of  program  simply 


means  the  piling  up  of  huge  surpluses  In 
this  country,  which  eventually  is  going  to 
break  of  its  own  weight,  break  the  Treas¬ 
ury  with  it,  and  break  all  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Has  not  Evans  told  the 
truth  in  those  statements? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  Evans  has  told 
the  truth. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  room 
blamed  the  Farm  Board  when  it  bought  a 
few  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Do  you  know  that  we  have  over  $600,- 
000,000  of  Government  money  tied  up  in 
loan  and  owned  cotton?  Do  you  know 
that  we  have  around  500,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  and  they  say  they  have  to  get  65 
cents  a  bushel  for  that  corn  in  storage  out 
through  the  country  and  69  cents  a  bushel 
in  Chicago? 

I  want  to  help  the  farmers,  but  the  time 
Is  coming  when  we  must  get  down  to 
earth  and  get  a  sound  program  for  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States.  If  we  do 
not  get  to  the  position  where  we  pass  such 
a  program,  agriculture  and  the  entire 
country  will  go  to  wrack  and  ruin.  We 
have  had  repeated  promises  for  the  last 
8  years  that  we  would  get  together  here 
in  Congress  and  in  our  committee  and 
enact  some  sound  legislation  to  take  the 
place  of  this  emergency  legislation  which 
is  on  the  statute  books.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Fulmer], 
we  are  having  general  hearings,  with  a 
promise  that  we  will  sit  down  and  draft 
a  Nation-wide  farm  program  that  will  be 
effective  and  that  will  bring  the  farmers 
parity  income,  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled  in  our  complicated  economic 
structure.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  During  the  entire  hear¬ 
ings  before  our  committee,  has  a  single 
new  idea  been  expressed  by  any  witness 
who  has  appeared  there  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  farm  problem? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  House  and  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  him.  I  believe  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  as 
well  posted  as  anybody  who  has  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agricultural  problems. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have 
repeatedly  proposed,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  we  should  lock  our  door  in 
the  committee  room  and  as  American 
representatives  sit  down  around  the 
table  and  work  out  the  problem,  which 
we  know  can  be  done,  without  political 
influence  and  connivance  from  an  ad¬ 
ministration  that  does  one  thing  to  help 
the  farmers  on  one  hand  and  another 
thing  to  ruin  the  farmers  on  the  other 
hand. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill - 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No; 
that  is  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  but 
I  am  just  pointing  out  this  whole  phi¬ 
losophy  that  we  have  before  us  of  regi¬ 
menting  the  farmers  and  penalizing 
them.  We  are  just  piling  trouble  upon 
their  tired  backs  today  that  will  make  it 
worse  for  them  when  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  comes.  That  day  is  not  very  far 
distant,  because  when  this  war  is  over, 
unless  we  mend  our  ways  here  and  our 
policies  in  this  country,  America  and 
the  farmers  and  the  laboring  man  and 
industry  will  be  used  as  the  dumping 
ground  for  farm  products  and  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  peon  and  convict  labor  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  they  will  try  to 
take  the  best  market  we  have  away  from 
us.  It  is  our  job  to  correct  this  problem. 

I  hope  when  the  bill  is  considered  un¬ 
der  the  5-minute  rule  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  on  an  amendment 
or  two  which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the 
bill.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from. 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Rizley]. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  modesty,  being  a  new  Member  of 
this  body  arid  also  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  attempting 
to  convey  some  of  my  opinions  to  the 
House  in  connection  with  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  measure. 

I  may  say,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  few 
minutes  I  have,  that  personally  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  defend  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  make  this 
statement  because  of  some  things  I  shall 
say  a  little  later.  The  distinguished 
former  Secretary,  now  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  made  three  speeches 
in  Oklahoma  during  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  and  confined  them  to  my  district. 
Nearly  everyone  else  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  down  there  telling  the 
people  in  my  district  what  a  calamity  it 
would  be  to  the  farmers  of  that  district 
if  I  were  elected  a  Member  of  this  House. 
So  I  say  this  to  my  Republican  brothers, 
that  you  may  certainly  know  that  I  am 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  defend 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  this  is  an  important  measure 
to  the  people  cf  Oklahoma  and  to  the 
wheat  farmers  generally  in  the  United 
States.  I  go  along  100  percent  with  the 
philosophy  of  my  good  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  the  farmers  certainly  should 
not  be  regimented,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  have  voted  any  differently 
than  did  he  if  I  had  been  in  the  House 
when  the  1938  act  came  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.  But  we  have  that  act  already  on 
the  statute  books,  and  we  are  going  into 
this  harvest  with  a  carry-over  of  some¬ 
thing  like  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
And  my  State  is  third  in  the  production 
cf  wheat,  60  percent  of  which  is  grown 
in  my  district.  This  bill  affects  nothing 
now  save  and  except  wheat.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  they  are  not  going  to  ask  for  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  on  corn.  Here  is  what  it 
provides,  and  here  is  all  it  does  provide: 
It  gives  the  farmers  the  right  to  say  by 
their  own  vote  whether  they  want  these 
marketing  quotas.  This  House  is  not 
saying  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
that  you  have  got  to  take  these  market¬ 


ing  quotas.  All  we  do  by  this  bill  is  to 
give  the  farmers  of  this  country  a  chance 
to  vote  on  whether  we  have  these  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  or  not,  and  it  takes  two- 
thirds  of  that  voti  to  determine  the 
marketing  quotas. 

Now,  I  may  confess  that  it  does  seem 
somewhat  unfair  to  change  the  penalty 
or  change  the  rules  of  the  game,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  but 
after  all,  the  farmers  themselves,  all  over 
the  United  States,  will  pass  upon  this 
question  themselves.  All  we  are  doing 
is  giving  them  a  chance  to  say  whether 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  raise 
wheat  in  this  country  and  are  affected 
by  marketing  quotas,  want  to  increase 
the  penalties — and,  incidentally,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  they  will  benefit 
under  the  increased  loan  values. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  have  only  5  minutes, 
but  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  When 
the  referendum  vote  is  submitted  to  the 
farmers  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
tells  them,  “If  you  do  not  vote  you  will 
get  no  loan  and  you  will  get  no  corn 
parity  payments.” 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  think  that  is  probably 
true,  and,  as  I  said,  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
my  position  against  any  program  of  regi¬ 
mentation,  but  I  may  say  further  that  I 
think  of  all  the  people  now  who  need 
some  protection  in  the  face  of  this  war  is 
the  farmer,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  made 
the  remarks  I  did  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  yesterday.  When  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  membership  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chief  Executive  cf  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  through  Mr.  Morgenthau,  to 
the  effect  that  we  have  now  got  to  start  a 
much-belated  program  of  economy  by 
reducing  the  Budget  on  nondefense  es¬ 
sentials,  and  we  are  going  to  start  on  the 
American  farmer.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ^ 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Coffee]. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  believe  we  should  analyze  the 
issue  before  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  has  provided  the  law  pertaining 
to  marketing  quotas.  Under  that  law,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  do  not  vote  for 
marketing  quotas  in  the  case  of  a  refer¬ 
endum,  there  will  be  no  marketing 
quotas;  but  the  law  also  provides  that 
there  will  be  no  loans.  That  is  a  manda¬ 
tory  provision.  Let  us  not  forget  what 
the  law  is  at  the  present  time,  because 
the  bill  before  us  today  in  general  simply 
increases  the  penalties  under  the  market¬ 
ing-quota  section  and  makes  mandatory 
loans  for  75  percent  of  parity.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  this  increase  in  penalties  came 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  farm  organizations.  The  most 
important  section  of  the  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  providing  for  loans  on 
the  basis  of  75  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
This  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill  by 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  want  to  make  clear  my  position  on 
this  bill.  It  should  be  recognized  that  a 


number  of  compromises  had  to  be  made 
in  this  measure  before  our  committee. 
It  is  not  like  I  would  want  to  have  it,  but 
it  is  much  better  than  no  law.  It  should 
be  analyzed  in  that  light.  The  bill  that 
is  before  us  is  very  essential  insofar  as 
the  wheat  farmers  are  concerned. 

The  loan  section  that  has  been  put  into 
this  bill  provides  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  loan  75  percent 
of  the  parity  price  on  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  tobacco.  Corn  farmers  are 
getting  75  percent  of  parity  loans  now, 
and  tobacco  is  above  that.  So  cotton  and 
wheat  are  the  only  commodities  that  will 
benefit  from  this  loan  section.  I  offered 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  in  committee 
providing  for  75 -percent  loans  on  wheat. 
I  refused  to  vote  higher  penalties  unless 
higher  loans  were  provided.  The  com¬ 
mittee  saw  fit  to  accept  my  amendment 
and  added  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

This  loan  of  75  percent  of  parity  has 
already  been  made  available  to  corn 
producers  under  the  discretionary  power 
contained  in  the  A.  A.  A.  It  has  not 
been  available  to  wheat  producers. 
Wheat  producers  have  been  getting  only 
56  percent  of  parity  on  loans.  The  loan 
rate  is  the  only  thing  that  maintains 
the  price  of  wheat  today.  Can  we  be 
fair  to  the  wheat  producers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  by  setting  a  price,  and  that  is  what 
it  is,  of  only  58  percent  of  parity?  It 
should  be  remembered  that  25  percent 
of  the  population  of  this  country  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  only  8.1  percent  of  the  national 
income.  Unless  we  provide  something 
that  is  going  to  be  equitable  and  fair  to 
these  producers,  we  cannot  have  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  country.  We  cannot  re¬ 
store  national  prosperity  unless  we  can 
prevent  economic  collapse  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  now  producing 
wheat,  cotton,  and  certain  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  that  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  so  much.  This  is  what  we  are  up 
against.  We  will  have  a  carry-over  of 
about  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  of 
July  1  this  year.  This  is  approximately 
100,000,000  more  than  last  year’s  carry¬ 
over  and  is  the  highest  on  record.  We 
are  anticipating  a  500,000,000-bushel 
carry-over  next  year.  Why  is  this  carry¬ 
over  being  built  up  to  unprecedented 
proportions?  Simply  because  our  export 
markets  are  gone.  This  is  an  emergency 
situation.  Our  export  markets  are  gone, 
so  legislation  of  some  kind  must  be  en¬ 
acted  that  will  provide  some  means  of 
reducing  this  surplus  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  wheat  farmer  a  chance  to 
escape  bankruptcy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes  more. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  wheat  farmers  are  fighting  for 
their  existence.  They  cannot  continue 
to  pay  increasingly  higher  prices  for  their 
farm  machinery  and  sell  their  product 
for  56  percent  of  parity.  The  outlook  for 
wheat  is  not  very  favorable  because  of 
the  acreage  reduction  that  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  price-depressing  surplus 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  loss 
of  foreign  markets.  During  the  last  10 
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years  our  wheat  exports  have  averaged 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  production. 
Formerly  we  exported  around  30  percent 
of  cur  wheat.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
provide  a  reasonable  loan  of  75  percent  of 
parity,  which  means  about  84  cents  a 
bushel  on  v/heat.  This  will  be  about  20 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  existing  loan 
rate.  It  will  provide  a  means  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  price-depressing  surplus  without 
forcing  the  farmer  into  bankruptcy.  The 
millers  can  and  should  pay  this  price 
without  complaint  since  there  is  only 
about  1  cent’s  worth  of  wheat  now  in  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The  ultimate  consumer 
certainly  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 
However,  it  will  mean  about  $150,000,000 
a  year  to  the  wheat  growers.  This  will 
not  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  but 
from  the  buyers  of  wheat. 

If  the  merits  of  this  bill  are  carefully 
compared  with  the  demerits,  I  am  sure 
the  bill  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Compromises  have 
been  necessary  in  this  as  in  all  legislation. 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  com¬ 
panion  measure  to  this  bill  which  had 
no  mandatory  loan  provision  in  it.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  conferees  will 
accept  the  House  provisions  when  this 
bill  passes  and  goes  to  conference.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Murray], 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  to  inflict  myself  on  the  House 
again,  but  I  rise  to  tell  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  that  he  does  not  need  to 
put  me  in  bed  with  any  of  the  big  shots 
in  New  York,  with  any  of  the  banks  up 
there.  The  only  reason  that  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill  is  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  and  I  am  not  too  sure  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  stand  up  here  and 
oppose  it,  but  I  do  not  care  enough  about 
politics  to  sit  here  day  after  day  and  see 
unfair  legislation  passed  in  the  name  of 
agriculture  as  we  have  had  to  see  legis¬ 
lation  passed  here  now  for  the  third 
year. 

If  anyone  wants  to  go  out  and  freeze 
Mr.  Campbell  or  any  other  big  50,000  or 
100,000-acre  wheat  farm  in  America,  any 
man  who  has  that  much  base  acreage, 
that  is  all  right  with  me.  I  would  say 
the  people  who  vote  for  this  bill  will  be 
with  the  big  operators.  I  am  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  family-size  farmer. 
If  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  family-size 
farm,  I  will  vote  for  it,  regardless  of  who 
brings  it  in. 

We  have  heard  so  many  things  about 
what  you  have  done  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  into  that.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  this  bill  because  you  have  not 
done  anything  for  the  dairy  farmer.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  it  because  of  the  things 
you  have  done  to  him.  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  peanut  business.  Here 
we  have  a  peanut  tariff  which  shows  that 
the  tariff  has  been  gradually  raised  up 
to  7  cents  a  pound  on  shelled  peanuts. 
With  all  this  talk  we  have  heard  about 
the  bad  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill,  have 
you  ever  heard  anyone  talk  about  reduc¬ 
ing  the  tariff  rates  on  peanuts?  It  is  7 
cents.  It  is  two  and  one-third  times  what 
it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  peanuts. 
Peanuts  do  not  have  to  worry  about  any 


importation.  You  have  got  two  and  one- 
third  times  what  it  costs  to  produce  a 
pound  of  peanuts,  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff. 
A  tariff  on  cheese  would  have  to  be  60 
cents  per  pound  if  it  compared  to  the 
tariff  on  peanuts.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  other  day  we  passed  a  peanut  bill. 
We  put  on  a  domestic  tariff  of  3  cents  a 
pound.  Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  we  are  giving  the  peanut  industry, 
a  7-cent  foreign  tariff  and  a  3  cent  per 
pound  domestic  tariff. 

As  far  as  cheese  is  concerned — I  did 
not  want  to  bring  that  up — but  I  will  say 
to  my  good  chairman  I  would  like  to  have 
you  undo  the  bad  things  you  have  done 
to  the  dairy  industry  before  you  do  them 
any  good.  Please  do  not  tell  me  it  is 
because  you  went  out  and  used  some 
funds  to  buy  butter  for  25  and  26  cents 
a  pound,  about  half  or  two-thirds  what  it 
cost  to  produce  it,  and  then  give  it  to 
the  customers  of  the  farmers  to  sit  down 
and  eat,  that  you  are  doing  the  dairy 
business  of  this  country  any  good;  92- 
score  butter  in  Chicago  for  the  last  8 
years  under  the  New  Deal  has  averaged 
27  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  kind  of 
economy  the  New  Deal  has  given  the 
dairy  farmer — 38  percent  less  than  what 
it  was  in  the  8  years  before  that.  Com¬ 
parable  figures  could  be  given  for  cheese. 

If  I  or  anyone  else  sat  here  year  after 
year  and  saw  this  group  and  that  group 
keep  taking  money  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  some  little  crop,  I  do 
not  care  to  do  so.  So  I  say  to  you  today 
the  only  reason  I  am  opposed  to  this 
measure  is  because  I  know  the  principle 
of  this  legislation  is  wrong. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  75  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  it  100 
percent,  but  when  you  continually  come 
in  and  get  funds  like  we  have  seen  happen 
here,  getting  over  $300,000,000  for  a  crop 
that  is  worth  only  $595,000,000,  then  I 
say  it  is  time  someone  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
fact  of  how  the  money  is  going  down  a 
rat  hole  under  the  leadership  of  the  New 
Deal.  I  do  not  blame  the  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are 
carrying  out  legislation  that  we  pass.  If 
we  pass  this  kind  of  legislation,  we  can¬ 
not  come  back  next  year  and  blame  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  to  say  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  loan  features  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  am  in  favor  of  full 
parity  for  every  agricultural  product  that 
is  produced  by  any  class  of  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  opposed  to  sec¬ 
tional,  selfish  methods  of  getting  money 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  con¬ 
tinually. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  two  very 
good  reasons.  First,  this  bill  freezes  the 
wheat  acreage  on  farms  of  the  big  op¬ 
erators  who  are  already  in  business  and 
have  been  getting  huge  sums  out  of  the 
Treasury.  Why  freeze  this  acreage  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  average-  or  family-sized 
farmer? 

We  do  some  rather  peculiar  agriculture 
legislating  under  the  New  Deal. 

First.  We  appropriate  money  to  the 
Dies  committee  to  investigate  commu¬ 


nistic  activities,  and  we  then  turn  around 
and  appropriate  money  to  start  com¬ 
munal  enterprises. 

Second.  We  appropriate  money  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
make  millions  of  dollars  of  leans  to  big 
corporations,  then  drop  down  and  loan 
money  to  people  without  any  farms  and 
furnish  them  100  percent  of  the  money  to 
buy  farms  for  them. 

Third.  We  buy  12,000  farms  at  $5,700 
each  for  people  who  never  owned  or  op¬ 
erated  a  farm  and  furnish  the  money  at 
3-psrcent  interest,  and  then  turn  around 
and  drive  91,195  farmers  off  their  farms 
because  they  cannot  pay  an  average 
mortgage  loan  of  less  than  $3,000  with 
$112  annual  interest,  which  has  been 
4  and  5  percent  and  now  3V2  percent. 
We  drive  these  average  farmers  off  from 
their  farms  and  out  of  their  homes  and 
away  from  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
living;  we  then  build  90,436  housing  units 
for  big-city  cousins  that  cost  $4,354 
apiece  and  ask  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  $193  of  the  rent  per  unit  per 
year  for  60  years,  which  amounts  to 
$28,000,000  per  year,  or  $1,680,000,000  for 
the  60-year  period. 

Fourth.  While  we  drive  91,195  average 
citizens  out  of  their  homes,  we  buy  12,000 
more  unfortunate  farm  brethren  farms 
that  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  homes 
and  farms  of  the  average  citizens  we 
drive  off.  We  federally  finance  10,000  to 
20,000  homes  for  the  more  fortunate  of 
our  brethren  at  the  same  time  we  are 
driving  the  average  person  from  his 
home,  and  this  is  called  humanitarianism 
when  they  use  these  public  funds  to 
carry  out  this  unjust  program,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  they  call  it  when  they 
drive  average  citizens  down  the  road  to 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  rolls. 

Fifth.  We  appropriate  millions  in  the 
name  of  agriculture  that  goes  to  the  big 
operators  and  the  big  mechanized  farms, 
then  we  also  appropriate  other  millions 
in  the  name  of  low-income  groups 
although  a  large  percentage  of  it  never 
gets  to  him,  and  the  large  group  of  regu¬ 
lar,  average  farmers  are  kept  over  the 
barrel  trying  to  compete  with  the  big 
mechanized  corporation  operators  and 
are  asked  to  furnish  the  funds  for  the 
low-income  projects  now  in  operation. 

Sixth.  It  has  been  said  that  $10,000 
to  $100,000  per  year  people  do  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  the  common  people  do  the  bleed¬ 
ing.  This  is  truly  correct  because  we 
have  made  a  great  group  of  average  cit¬ 
izens  carry  undue  burden.  We  leg¬ 
islate  for  the  top  and  the  bottom  and 
leave  the  great  average  citizen  to  carry 
the  load. 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill  is  because  no  Member  of  this 
House  has  a  moral,  just,  or  valid  reason 
for  voting  a  domestic  tariff  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  producers  that  excels  the  tariff 
imposed  on  the  foreign  producers. 

For  example,  if  the  parity  price  of  corn 
is  $1  per  bushel.  Under  this  bill  the  do¬ 
mestic  producer  will  have  to  pay  a  tariff 
or  penalty  of  75  cents  divided  by  2,  or 
37 V2  cents,  per  bushel  if  he  raises  corn 
over  his  quota,  and  if  he  is  not  in  the 
program  he  will  pay  the  same.  If  foreign 
corn  is  imported  the  tariff  is  only  25  cents 
per  bushel.  Do  I  need  to  waste  any  more 
words  on  this  unfair  legislation? 
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If  the  parity  price  of  wheat  is  $1.60  per 
bushel,  the  domestic  producer  has  to  pay 
50  percent  of  75  percent  of  $1.60,  which 
is  $1.20  divided  by  2  or  60  cents  per 
bushel  domestic  penalty,  or  tariff,  while 
the  foreign  farmer  has  to  pay  only  42 
cents  per  bushel  tariff  to  enter  our  mar¬ 
ket.  Is  this  not  enough  explanation? 

It  has  always  surprised  me  to  find  that 
our  southern  low-tariff  friends  do  not 
have  tariff  on  imported  cotton,  but  they 
do  have  a  domestic  tariff  of  3  cents  per 
pound  on  their  domestic  production.  As 
long  as  Brazilian  cotton  sells  for  IV2 
cents  per  pound  below  our  price  we  may 
not  need  to  worry,  but  what  will  be  the 
situation  if  cotton  gets  to  be  16  cents  per 
pound,  or  parity? 

Peanuts  are  different.  They  have  ac¬ 
cent  tariff  on  foreign  importations  so  cur 
southern  friends  apparently  like  this  part 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  This 
tariff  is  2  Ms  times  the  cost  of  producing 
the  peanuts.  The  domestic  peanut  pro¬ 
ducer,  by  recent  legislation,  has  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  additional  3  cents  per  pound 
domestic  tariff  if  he  is  in  the  program  for 
his  allotted  acreage.  Of  course,  if  he  is 
outside  the  program,  or  plants  in  excess 
of  the  program,  the  domestic  producer 
will  have  to  pay  his  3  cents  per  pound 
domestic  tariff.  This  should  be  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  to  any  fair-minded  man 
whether  he  live  above  or  below  the  Ma¬ 
son  and  Dixon’s  line,  that  you  cannot 
have  an  effective  and  fair  domestic  con¬ 
trol  program  without  a  corresponding  ef¬ 
fective  control  on  importations.  If  these 
domestic  tariffs  sound  better  classified 
as  penalties,  all  well  and  good,  but  they 
are  tariffs  just  the  same. 

We  are  missing  our  agricultural  ob¬ 
jective  if  we  are  trying  to  give  the  farm¬ 
er  his  share  of  the  national  money.  The 
longer  we  put  off  legislation  that  gives 
all  family-sized  farms  or  average  farm¬ 
ers  parity,  the  longer  it  will  be  before 
we  have  a  program  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice. 

Do  you  realize  that  one  wheat-growing 
congressional  district  has  had  more  agri¬ 
cultural  subsidies  than  the  farms  in  the 
following  States: 

Payments  under  Agricultural  Adjustment 
program,  1933-40,  inclusive 

Arizona _ $14'  840,  7" 

Connecticut _  4,  757,  988 

Delaware _  2,  979,  036 

Florida _  14.039.451 

Maine _  ®»  234,  623 

Maryland _  11,541,637 

Massachusetts -  3,  707,  676 

Nevada _  895,  925 

New  Hampshire -  1,207,979 

New  Jersey _  4,  285,  493 

New  Mexico _  19,833,570 

New  York _  48,  588,  762 

Oregon _  26,  526,  621 

Pennsylvania _  23,  006,  813 

Rhode  Island _  493,  599 

utah _  10,  853,  591 

Vermont _  2,  970, 346 

Virginia _  26,110,196 

Washington _  39,776,310 

West  Virginia _  6,491,400 

Wyoming _  43,  218, 174 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  party  to  freezing 
this  kind  of  an  unfair  situation? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  75-per- 
cent  parity,  because  in  the  long  run,  if 
the  farmer  does  not  get  full  parity  he 
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will  be  starved  to  death  in  his  attempt  to 
feed  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Let  this  legislation  rest  in  peace  until 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  legislate  for  the 
great  bulk  of  average  farmers  who  live  on 
family-sized  farms.  If  we  do  otherwise, 
we  will  continue  the  road  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  that  promotes  big  mechanized  farm 
units  at  the  top  and  the  sustenance 
homestead  type  of  agriculture  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  the  average  family-sized  farms 
gradually  eliminated  from  the  picture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  what  particular 
section  of  this  bill  is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  am  sorry,  but  my 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  at 
the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment,  on  pages  1  and  2,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  following  subject:  The  penalty 
for  overproduction,  I  believe,  in  this  bill 
is  fixed  as  high  as  50  percent.  If  a  farmer 
sells  wheat  over  his  acreage,  he  is  fined 
50  percent  of  what  the  loan  base  is.  In 
my  section  there  are  many  small  farmers 
that  really  cannot  make  a  living  on  the 
amount  of  allotments  they  have.  The 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  simply  pro¬ 
vides  to  change  the  definition  on  page 
1  to  read  as  follows: 

which  Is  not  fed  to  livestock  on  the  farm. 

Just  give  him  a  chance  to  feed  that 
overproduction  if  he  has  any  to  livestock 
on  the  farm.  If  that  is  done,  the  same 
as  the  corn  provision  for  ensilage,  that 
will  give  that  farmer  a  chance  to  use 
that  extra  grain  without  being  penalized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  period  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  when  we  are 
preparing  for  war,  we  will  not  make  any 
mistake  in  giving  these  farmers  a  chance 
to  raise  some  livestock. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted,  we  will 
have  to  amend  line  15,  on  page  2,  after 
the  word  “silage”,  by  striking  out  the 
period,  inserting  a  comma,  and  adding 
“when  fed  to  livestock  on  the  farm.” 

That  is  the  matter  that  I  will  bring  to 
your  attention  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
an  exemption  is  already  made  for  corn 
used  for  silage. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  referred  to  that  in 
the  bill  itself.  Ensilage  is  excluded. 
Give  us  a  chance  now  to  feed  this  extra 
wheat  to  livestock,  to  produce  likestock, 
and  do  not  penalize  us  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  CrealI. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  rather 
than  the  technicalities  of  the  bill,  which 
will  be  discussed  at  various  times,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  a  few  fundamen¬ 
tals.  When  that  Utopian,  sound,  self- 


operating,  ideal,  farm  program  becomes 
a  law  or  effective  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  friends,  and  no  one  will  dispute, 
there  will  be  ample  provision  in  it  for 
some  sort  of  limited  production  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  old  theory  of  supply  and 
demand.  That  is  in  this  bill.  I  want  to 
say  further  in  reference  to  the  word 
“regimentation”  that  I  have  never  since 
I  heard  that  word  at  any  time  ever  been 
afraid  of  it  as  long  as  it  has  been  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  word  “referendum.”  I  do 
not  believe  our  unwilling  conscripts  in 
the  Army  would  be  very  much  scared 
about  their  service  if  they  could  meet 
and  on  a  two-thirds  majority  go  home 
on  the  next  train.  They  would  not  call 
that  very  much  regimentation.  And 
that  has  gone  along  all  the  way 
throughout  this  farm  program  that  is 
left  to  God  Almighty’s  great  common 
people  and  everybody  regardless  of  what 
he  may  be  doing.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  America  that  the  majority 
rules.  It  is  another  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  there  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude 
of  counsel.  These  are  the  theories  by 
which  the  farm  program  has  been  based, 
and  that  is  why,  after  they  use  them  and 
vote  90  or  95  percent  for  a  program,  it 
is  carried  out;  and  who  are  we  to  deny  to 
any  class  or  group,  be  it  organized  labor, 
capitalists,  or  farmers,  that  demands  the 
right  to  meet  and  vote  themselves  upon 
their  own  question,  to  deny  to  them  that 
right? 

I  said  to  one  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  our  committee:  “If  it  were  true 
that  the  wheat-growing  industry  was 
limited  to  50  or  100  men  you  would  not 
be  here  today  bothering  Congress  about 
any  legislation,  would  you?”  He  said, 
“Certainly  not.”  I  said,  “No;  you  would 
be  at  some  resort  holding  a  convention 
and  by  a  majority  rule  in  that  conven¬ 
tion  you  would  decide  on  a  program  of 
how  much  wheat  you  were  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  domestic  market  and  how 
much  you  were  going  to  produce  to  sell 
at  a  less  price  in  the  world  market,  and 
you  would  never  bother  Congress.”  That 
is  just  exactly  what  every  other  phase  of 
industry  does,  and  the  devil,  and  Con¬ 
gress,  and  high  water  will  never  be  able 
in  spite  of  all  your  antitrust  legislation 
to  keep  them  from  doing  that  one 
thing. 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  25 
percent  of  parity  because  there  was  over¬ 
production?  You  never  did,  and  you 
never  will.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  su¬ 
perb  economic  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
the  man  who  makes  shoes,  because  he 
has  sense  enough  and  power  enough 
within  a  little  group  without  any  legis¬ 
lation  from  Congress  to  regulate  that 
shoe  market. 

All  of  us  will  admit  that  all  the  giants 
of  industry  of  the  country  supplying 
about  85  percent  of  the  needs  of  hu¬ 
manity  are  today  thus  controlled  except 
the  farmer  who  for  the  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  and  the  various  types,  national¬ 
ities,  and  localities,  and  States  must  pro¬ 
ceed  blindly.  He  cannot  hold  a  con¬ 
vention  with  his  fellows  at  the  resort  like 
the  hundred  producers;  he  must  come 
to  Congress  to  do  the  things  he  can¬ 
not  do  for  himself.  One  Member  before 
the  committee  referred  to  the  night 
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riders  of  Kentucky  in  the  tobacco  situ¬ 
ation  and  other  similar  situations  in  the 
West  on  similar  matters.  That  refer¬ 
ence  only  calls  to  our  attention  the  lead¬ 
ing  minds  among  farm  people  have  felt 
the  need  of  the  authority  to  control  their 
business  like  the  capitalists  of  industry 
control  theirs,  and  to  get  out  of  mire  and 
misery  of  despondency.  A  system  that 
caused  them  to  raise  more  and  actually 
get  less. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  is  fixed  by 
the  rule.  The  Chair  cannot  entertain 
the  gentleman’s  request. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  advise  me  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  IV2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  IV2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  7y2  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
man  once  invented  the  sewing  machine. 
His  name  was  Elias  Howe.  If  I  were  not 
raised  in  the  Methodist  Church  I  could 
say,  “To  hell  with  Elias  Howe  because 
he  did  not  make  a  perfect  machine,”  but 
I  will  not  say  that.  I  will  say:  “Maledic¬ 
tions  upon  Elias  Howe  for  that  his  sewing 
machine  was  found  not  to  be  just  exactly 
perfect  at  the  start.”  So  it  is  with  legis¬ 
lation.  All  legislation  is  the  result  of 
compromise  and  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  as  we  go  forth.  Especially  is  this 
true  regarding  legislation  for  the  great¬ 
est  industry  in  the  world. 

We  know  how  this  legislation  started, 
we  know  that  farmers  were  not  getting 
what  they  ought  to  get.  It  was  only  re¬ 
cently  that  I  drove  through  the  South¬ 
land,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and 
all  around  through  there,  and  I  saw 
farmers  living  in  want  and  squalor,  white 
folks  as  well  as  colored  folks.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  better  life.  We  farmers  in 
Iowa  have  also  been  in  submergence. 
They  started  foreclosures  and  one  out  of 
every  seven  farmers  in  my  county  had 
foreclosure  suits  and  many  were  kicked 
off  their  farms.  Sixty  miles  west  of  my 
home  foreclosure  case  riots  broke  out 
and  they  dragged  a  judge  off  the  bench 
because  he  was  about  to  sign  a  foreclosure 
decree.  I  do  not  defend  that,  it  is  too 
bad,  but  I  say  the  duty  falls  on  us  to 
correct  that  situation,  and  we  ought  to 
do  it. 

This  Congress  helps  with  everything 
else.  I  will  not  take  your  time  to  show 
how  in  almost  every  industry  except 
farming  we  have  provided  payments  of 
some  kind  or  artificial  help  of  come  kind. 
We  did  it  in  the  tariffs.  We  did  it  in 
the  fair  trade  bill.  Banks  get  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.  Railways,  the  coal 
mines,  gold  and  silver  miners,  the  air 
lines,  the  ships,  and  the  newspapers  get 
assistance,  and  I  could  go  on  and  name 
25  or  30  more  industries  that  get  arti¬ 
ficial  help.  But  no,  you  must  not  do  this 
for  the  farmer. 

My  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
oppose  this  measure  say,  “Yes,  we  want 
to  help  you,  but  we  do  not  want  to  do  it 


at  this  particular  moment  or  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  way.”  They  do  not  tell  you  in 
what  way  they  are  willing  to  provide. 
They  all  love  the  farmer,  especially  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November.  Then  they  seem  to  forget 
him.  Why  do  you  not  help  the  farmer 
the  rest  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  regimentation.  I  represent  a  corn 
community.  There  is  no  regimentation, 
as  was  claimed  by  the  eloquent  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri.  Every  corn  man  in 
the  State  oC  Iowa  and  in  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  do  just  exactly 
as  he  pleases.  He  has  the  option  to  go 
into  the  program  or  stay  out  of  it,  and 
this  bill  does  not  take  hold  of  him  and 
tell  him  how  much  he  shall  plant  or  how 
much  he  shall  not  plant.  He  has  the 
right  to  plant  whatever  he  wants.  But 
the  bill  does  say  that  “if  you  go  ahead 
and  join  with  your  neighbors  in  order 
to  reduce  the  supply  and  prevent  im¬ 
mense  surpluses,  and  therefore  raise  the 
price,  then  we  will  give  you  parity  pay¬ 
ments,  we  will  give  you  loans,  and  we 
will  give  you  other  advantages.  Take 
your  choice.”  Many  of  them  in  my 
community  and  all  over  the  country  are 
taking  their  choice.  They  say,  “We  will 
go  ahead.  We  will  raise  all  the  corn  we 
want  to.”  My  nearest  neighbor  has  done 
that.  He  lives  on  a  farm  about  a  mile 
away  from  a  place  in  which  I  used  to  be 
interested.  He  goes  ahead  and  does  as 
he  pleases  and  raises  corn  to  his  heart’s 
content,  and  he  has  no  trouble. 

We  farmers  are  demanding  that  plat- 
'  form  pledges  be  kept  and  that  the  prom¬ 
ises  be  kept — that  the  farmers  be  given 
:  some  parity  and  be  placed  on  something 
like  a  level  with  other  industries.  Our 
friends  of  the  opposition  tell  us  that 
while  they  do  not  have  any  bill  now,  still 
we  must  not  do  this  now,  or  in  this  way. 
That  has  always  been  true.  I  have  a 
basket  of  telegrams  and  letters  from  the 
corn  farmers  of  my  district  and  com¬ 
munity  asking  that  parity  payments  be 
made.  May  I  say  to  the  folks  of  this 
country  that  they  cannot  afford  not  to 
pay  parity  to  farmers. 

The  only  way  to  bring  prosperity  back 
to  our  whole  country  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  farmers  have  money  to  spend.  For 
every  dollar  they  spend,  it  has  been 
shown  by  reliable  statistics  that  $7  will 
go  into  industry,  manufacture,  or  trade. 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  pay  parity  to 
the  farmers,  because  you  are  losing  and 
will  lose  billions  of  dollars  every  year  by 
not  giving  equality  to  agriculture. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  referred  to,  and  even  God  Almighty 
has  been  spoken  of.  We  are  all  for  Him, 
and  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
When  the  surplus  is  big,  then,  indeed,  the 
price  is  low.  That  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  that  my  friends  talk  about. 
The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today  is 
one  that  will  insure  75  percent  of  parity 
to  the  growers  of  these  commodities. 
Since  the  bill  was  reported  on  April  2,  a 
new  edict  has  been  handed  out,  or  a 
statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  by  which  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  corn  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
marketing  quota  this  year;  consequently 
this  bill  will  have  to  be  amended  in  one 


particular,  to  which  I  will  call  your  at¬ 
tention  when  we  reach  it,  in  order  that 
corn  may  be  protected. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  he  comes  from  a  corn  district.  I 
come  from  a  livestock  district.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  the  exception  in  here 
with  respect  to  silage  is  liable  to  ruin 
the  livestock  business. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  exception  in 
the  bill  with  reference  to  silage  has  no 
import  or  no  power  whatever,  because 
corn  is  not  under  a  marketing  quota  at 
all  and  will  not  be.  That  provision 
was  made  since  April  2,  when  the  bill 
was  reported  out.  If  you  will  read  the 
provisions,  you  will  see  it  relates  to 
marketing  quotas,  so  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  corn  as  it  stands  now. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Pierce], 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  that  at  this  late  date,  after 
8  years,  we  should  hear  criticism  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  I  live  on  my  farm  when  I  am 
in  Oregon,  the  only  home  I  have.  I 
remember  very  distinctly  that,  in  the 
fall  of  1932  and  in  the  spring  of  1933, 
from  my  ranch  went  great  big  fat  cows, 
weighing  1,200  pounds,  that  did  not 
bring  $20  apiece.  I  shipped  big  hogs, 
and  they  did  not  bring  $5  apiece.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  wheat  went  for  25 
cents.  Butterfat  brought  13  cents.  The 
farming  country  was  “broke”  from  end 
to  end.  Pitchfork  brigades  threatened 
violence.  There  was  despair  and 
turmoil. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  when  the  original  Triple  A 
Act  was  drawn.  That  was  the  one  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of  that  Dismal 
Swamp.  [Applause.]  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  For  2  years  we  received 
the  benefits  of  the  old  Triple  A  Act,  and 
when  the  Supreme  Court  found  it  was 
unconstitutional — three  eminent  judges 
upholding  it — we  switched  to  something 
else.  We  did  something  for  the  farmers. 
I  hope  my  friends  from  Minnesota  and 
Missouri  will  just  remember  those  dark 
days  away  back  there  when  they  criticize 
farm  legislation. 

What  does  this  bill  mean?  It  raises 
about  20  cents  the  floor  under  the  price 
of  wheat,  which  has  to  face  a  quota  vote. 
We  now  have  400,000,000  bushels  of  sur¬ 
plus  wheat.  The  surplus  will  be  500,000,- 
000  bushels  next  year  if  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  quota.  The  farmers  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  wish  to  vote  to  cut  down  the 
quantity  produced.  That  is  sensible.  It 
takes  a  2-to-l  vote  to  carry  the  quota. 

Under  this  bill  we  are  going  to  give 
them  what?  Seventy-five  percent  of 
parity  as  a  loan;  that  is  all.  Corn  has 
been  getting  a  75-percent  loan  under  the 
act.  Cotton  will  get  it.  The  loan  value 
is  the  fixed  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  never  lost  a  dollar  in 
connection  with  a  loan  on  wheat,  because 
it  is  a  commodity  we  must  use.  We  may 
have  to  take  over  this  year  a  hundred 
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million  bushels  of  wheat  under  loans 
already  made,  but  it  is  selling  now  for 
almost  10  cents  more  than  was  loaned 
on  it.  The  charges  can  all  be  paid  and 
the  Government  will  not  lose  a  dollar. 
The  Government  will  get  interest  on  every 
loan  it  has  made  on  wheat. 

What  else  is  provided?  Somebody 
stated  here  it  would  hurt  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  an  amendment,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  which 
provides  that  if  a  man  has  a  little  over 
his  quota  on  corn  he  can  put  it  in  his 
silage.  Yes;  that  helps  the  small  man, 
and  that  was  the  object  of  it.  It  further 
provides  that  15  acres,  notwithstanding 
bushelage,  shall  be  exempt. 

We  must  legislate  more  in  these  com¬ 
ing  years  for  the  small  producer. 

This  bill  is  very  important  to  the 
Northwest.  We  raise  out  there  80,000,- 
000  to  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  one- 
half  of  which  must  be  used  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  cannot  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  that  section.  Some  goes  to  the 
Philippines,  some  to  China.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  the  Pacific  Northwest 
country  vote  a  quota  on  wheat  in  order 
to  reduce  its  surplus. 

I  am  sincerely  hoping  that  those  who 
have  been  somewhat  critical  of  the  joint 
resolution  will  see  fit  to  vote  for  it  when 
it  comes  to  a  final  vote.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  bill  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  that  the 
report  does  not  comply  with  the  Ram- 
seyer  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  subpara¬ 
graph  (11)  of  section  1,  on  page  7,  reads 
as  follows; 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
amendatory  of  and  supplementary  to  the  act, 
and  all  provisions  of  law  applicable  in  respect 
of  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under  such 
act  as  so  amended  and  supplemented  shall 
be  applicable,  but  nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  amend  or  repeal  section 
301  (b)  (6),  323  (b)  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (7)),  or  335  (d)  of  the  act. 

The  Ramseyer  rule  is  as  follows: 
Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or  a 
Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof  it  shall  include  in  its 
report  or  in  an  accompanying  document — 

(1)  The  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed;  and 

(2)  A  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  or  joint  resolution  making  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  amended,  showing  by  stricken¬ 
through  type  and  italics,  parallel  columns,  or 
other  appropriate  typographical  devices  the 
omissions  and  insertions  proposed  to  be  made. 

This  joint  resolution  provides,  on  page 
2,  subparagraph  (2) ,  line  19,  that  the  rate 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  50  percent  of  the 
basic  rate  of  the  loan  on  the  commodity 
for  cooperators  for  such  marketing  year 
under  section  3C2  of  the  act  and  this 
resolution. 


The  act  is  referred  to  on  page  1,  line 
3,  as — 

The  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1939,  as  amended  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  act). 

On  page  4,  line  15,  there  is  a  specific 
amendment  adding  the  word  “wheat”  to 
section  326  (c)  of  the  act. 

A  further  amendment  appears  begin¬ 
ning  in  line  19,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  marketing  penalty  on  corn  or  wheat 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  then  current  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  formulated 
under  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  is 
classified  as  a  nonallotment  farm  if  the  acre¬ 
age  of  the  commodity  harvested  on  such  non¬ 
allotment  farm  is  not  in  excess  of  15  acres 
or  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm,  which¬ 
ever  is  larger. 

In  line  16,  on  page  5,  appears  another 
amendment  defining  section  323  (b)  of 
the  act. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  this  act  is 
an  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Ramseyer  rule, 
which  I  quote,  being  paragraph  2  (a)  of 
rule  XIII  of  the  House,  have  not  been 
complied  with  in  the  report.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  statement  showing  the 
changes  and  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  for  the  information  of  the  House. 
This  is  not  a  general  statement  of 
amendment.  Those  rulings  relating  to 
general  statements  have  no  application 
whatever  to  this  particular  situation.  It 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  rule,  and  it  is 
not  in  order  at  this  time  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  FULMER  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
rise? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  point  of  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  comes 
too  late.  The  point  of  order  should  have 
been  made  in  the  House  instead  of  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  will 
be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  do  not  care  to  say 
anything  further  on  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beam).  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  a 
point  of  order  that  the  report  on  the 
joint  resolution  does  not  comply  with 
the  Ramseyer  rule.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  first  to  subparagraph  11  on  page  7 
of  the  joint  resolution,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
amendatory  of  and  supplementary  to  the  act, 
and  all  provisions  of  law  applicable  in  re¬ 
spect  of  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under 
such  act  as  so  amended  and  supplemented 
shall  be  applicable,  but  nothing  in  this  reso¬ 
lution  shall  be  construed  to  amend  or  repeal 
section  301  (b)  (6),  323  (b)  (except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  par.  (7) ),  or  335  (d)  of  the  act. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
pointed  cut  various  other  paragraphs  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  substantiate  his 
statement  that  there  has  been  no  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Ramseyer  rule. 


Cannon’s  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  8,  page  51,  sec¬ 
tion  2243,  reads  as  follows: 

The  point  of  order  that  a  report  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  that  proposed 
changes  in  law  be  indicated  typographically 
is  properly  made  when  the  bill  is  called  up 
in  the  House  and  it  comes  too  late  after  the 
House  has  resolved  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Again,  the  Chair  points  cut  that  on 
February  10,  1937,  the  Chairman  [Mr. 
Lanham],  while  proceeding  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  substantiating  the  language 
the  Chair  has  just  read,  held,  in  effect, 
that: 

A  point  of  order  that  a  committee  report 
does  not  comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule 
comes  too  late  after  the  House  has  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  bill  and  de¬ 
bate  thereon  has  begun.  Points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  bills  on  the 
ground  that  the  reports  accompanying  said 
bills  do  not  conform  to  the  Ramseyer  rule 
come  too  late  after  the  House  has  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
consideration  has  begun. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  under  the  precedents  and  rules 
of  the  House,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  point  of  order  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  has 
stated  comes  too  late.  The  point  of  or¬ 
der  should  have  been  made  in  the  House 
and  for  these  reasons  the  Chair  over¬ 
rules  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  act)  — 

(1)  Tire  farm-marketing  quota  under  the 
act  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  actual 
production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  farm,  less  the  normal  production  or 
the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the 
smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on 
the  farm  which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  wheat.  The  farm-market¬ 
ing  quota  under  the  act  for  any  crop  of  corn 
shall  be  the  actual  production  of  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm  which  is  not 
harvested  as  silage,  less  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is 
the  smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted  to  corn 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  harvested  as  silage 
and  which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  corn. 

The  normal  production,  or  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of  such 
excess  acreage  is  hereinafter  called  the  "farm- 
marketing  excess"  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the 
case  may  be.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  "actual  production”  of  any  number  of 
acres  of  corn  or  wheat  on  a  farm  means  the 
actual  average  yield  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  farm  times  such  number 
of  acres,  but  shall  not  include  corn  har¬ 
vested  as  silage. 

(2)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
quotas  are  in  effect,  the  producer  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  rate  of  the 
penalty  shall  be  50  percent  of  the  basic  rate 
of  the  loan  on  the  commodity  for  cooperators 
for  such  marketing  year  under  section  302 
of  the  act  and  this  resolution. 

(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  com 
and  wheat  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for 
marketing,  and  the  penalty  and  the  storage 
amount  or  amounts  to  be  delivered  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  commodity  shall  be  computed 
upon  the  normal  production  of  the  excess 
acreage.  Where,  upon  the  application  of  the 
producer  for  an  adjustment  of  penalty  or  of 
storage,  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  actual  production  of  the 
excess  acreage  is  less  than  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  thereof,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  storage  as  com¬ 
puted  upon,  the  basis  of  normal  production 
and  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
production  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed 
the  producer.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  the  farm  marketing  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  commodity  for  the  farm  may  be 
stored  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure  to 
store  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary  the  farm 
marketing  excess  within  such  time  as  may 
be  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  penalty  computed  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  producer.  Any 
corn  or  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  here¬ 
under  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  man¬ 
ner  as  he  shall  determine  will  divert  it  from 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce, 

(4)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store, 
deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty 
on,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  any  crop 
of  corn  or  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  corn  or 
wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  produced  on  the 
farm  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
alty. 

(5)  The  penalty  upon  corn  or  wheat  stored 
shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  at  the  time, 
and  to  the  extent,  of  any  depletion  in  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  so  stored,  except 
depletion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producer. 

(6)  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the 
then  current  crop  of  com  or  wheat  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  commodity,  the  total  amount  of  the 
commodity  from  any  previous  crops  required 
to  be  stored  in  order  to  postpone  or  avoid 
payment  of  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the 
planted  acreage.  The  provisions  of  section 
S26  (c)  of  the  act  shall  be  applicable  also 
to  wheat. 

(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  corn  or 
Wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  the  com¬ 
modity  is  not  in  excess  of  15  acres.  The 
marketing  penalty  on  corn  or  wheat  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  which,  under 
the  terms  of  the  then  current  agricultural 
conservation  program  formulated  under  sec¬ 
tions  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  is  classified 
as  a  nonallotment  farm  if  the  acreage  of  the 
commodity  harvested  on  such  nonallotment 
farm  is  not  in  excess  of  15  acres  or  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is 
larger.  If  the  acreage  of  the  commodity  har¬ 
vested  on  any  such  nonallotment  farm  is  in 
excess  of  15  acres  and  in  excess  of  such  acre¬ 
age  allotment,  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller, 
of  the  acreage  harvested  in  excess  of  15  acres 
or  such  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  larger, 
shall  be  taken  as  the  farm  marketing  excess 
and  shall  be  subject  to  penalty:  Provided, 
That  there  shall  be  no  penalty  on  wheat  har¬ 
vested  on  any  such  nonallotment  farm  from 
which  no  wheat  is  sold  if  the  acreage  of  wheat 
harvested  on  such  farm  does  not  exceed  such 
acreage  per  family  living  thereon  as  may  be 
used  for  home  consumption  without  reducing 
the  payment  with  respect  to  the  farm  under 
the  then  current  agricultural  conservation 
program.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  section  323  (b)  of  the  act,  acreage  of  corn 
harvested  as  silage  shall  not  be  considered 


acreage  planted  to  corn,  or  acreage  of  corn 
harvested. 

(8)  Until  the  farm-marketing  excess  of 
corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  stored  or 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  the  penalty 
thereon  is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  commodity 
produced  on  the  farm  which  is  sold  by  the 
producer  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  as 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  resolution. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who 
may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 

(9)  The  marketing  penalty  for  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  any  mar¬ 
keting  year  begins  (if  beginning  with  or  after 
the  1941-42  marketing  year)  shall  be  at  a 
rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  basic  rate  of 
the  loan  for  cooperators  for  such  marketing 
year  under  section  302  of  the  act  and  this 
resolution. 

(10)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed  to  make  available  upon  the  1941  crop 
of  the  commodities  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  or 
tobacco,  for  which  marketing  quotas  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  1941  are  in  effect,  loans  as  follows : 

(a)  To  cooperators  (except  cooperators 
outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area, 
in  the  case  of  corn)  at  the  rate  of  75  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year; 

(b)  To  cooperators  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn,  at 
the  rate  of  75  percent  of  the  rate  specified  in 
(a)  above; 

(c)  To  noncooperators  (except  noncoop¬ 
erators  outside  the  commercial  corn-produc¬ 
ing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn)  at  the  rate  of  60 
percent  of  the  rate  specified  in  (a)  above 
and  only  on  so  much  of  the  commodity  as 
would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
amendatory  of  and  supplementary  to  the  act, 
and  all  provisions  of  law  applicable  in  respect 
of  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under  such 
act  as  so  amended  and  supplemented  shall  be 
applicable,  but  nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  amend  or  repeal  section 
301  (b)  (6),  323  (b)  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (7) ),  or  335  (d)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  (inter¬ 
rupting  the  reading  of  the  bill).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  bill  being  read  and  considered  by 
paragraphs  or  by  sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  is  being 
read  by  sections,  and  the  Chair  will  recog¬ 
nize  gentlemen  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  section. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  at  page  2  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
bill  is  composed  of  one  section,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  section 
the  Chair  will  recognize  Members. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
each  numbered  paragraph  be  considered 
as  a  separate  section  and  that  amend¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  debate,  be  in  order  at 


the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  each 
paragraph. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mi’.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time,  I  am  bound  to 
object  to  that  request.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  agree  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  bill  as  having  been  read  and 
then  proceed  immediately  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  this  may  be  done. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Let  me 
submit  to  the  gentleman  that  there  are 
many  amendments  to  be  offered  and, 
with  a  limitation  on  offering  amend¬ 
ments  during  the  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution,  Members  will  be  precluded 
from  talking  for  any  amount  of  time 
whatsoever  on  the  bill  except  to  discuss 
one  amendment  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  For  very  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  when  we  are  reading  the  bill  by 
sections  we  cannot  consider  paragraphs 
as  sections,  and  I  have  got  to  object  tq 
that  request.  The  gentleman  can  object 
to  my  request  if  he  wants  to,  but  I  think 
my  suggestion  would  expedite  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  that  the  Committee  proceed  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  resumed  and  completed  the 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulmer:  On 
page  5,  line  15,  before  the  period  insert; 
•‘Provided,  further,  That  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  1941,  there  shall  be  no 
marketing  penalty  on  wheat  with  respect 
to  any  such  nonallotment  farm  if  the  acreage 
of  wheat  harvested  on  the  farm  is  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  usual  acreage  determined  for  the 
farm  under  the  1941  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  county  committee  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  that  there  will  not  be  mar¬ 
keted  an  amount  of  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
1941  farm-marketing  quota.” 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  take  care 
of  a  situation  in  a  great  many  States 
where  farmers  have  not  been  planting 
wheat  for  commercial  purposes,  but  have 
been  planting  wheat  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption.  This  will  apply  in  all  of  the 
States  where  farmers  have  been  planting 
wheat  acreage  under  the  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  program.  About  2  years  ago  they 
said  to  me  that  I  could  plant  10  acres  on 
my  farm,  and  I  have  a  pretty  large  farm, 
but  I  did  not  plant  any  wheat.  Under 
the  1940  act,  under  the  1S40  conservation 
program,  they  said  to  farmers  in  my 
State  and  many  other  Southern  States 
that  they  could  plant  15  acres  to  the 
farm  or  3  acres  to  each  family  on  a  farm 
or  their  average  acreage  planted  in  1938 
and  1939.  If  a  party  had  five  families  on 
a  farm  he  could  plant  15  acres,  but  the 
farmer  who  had  been  planting  wheat  for 
consumption  on  the  farm  for  his  tenants 
and  himself,  could  plant  in  1941  the  usual 
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acreage  planted  or  the  average  of  1938 
and  1939.  Now,  this  has  all  been  agreed 
to  and  is  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
gotten  out  by  the  Department.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  a  farmer  whose  average 
for  1938  and  1939  would,  perhaps,  be  20 
acres,  and  under  those  circumstances  if 
we  did  not  pass  the  amendment  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  plow  up,  say, 

3  acres  or  5  acres  or  pay  the  penalty. 

This  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Department  so  as  to  keep  faith 
with  these  farmers  who  are  complying 
with  the  soil-conservation  program,  the 
cotton  and  wheat  programs. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  it  should  be  very 
definitely  understood  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  simply  applies  to  1  year,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  renew  it  in 
another  year.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  because  it 
does  give  some  men  who  went  into  the 
program  in  good  faith  an  opportunity  to 
stay  in  the  program  this  year  without 
suffering  a  penalty,  which  they  could  not 
have  anticipated,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  warning  now  that  that  will  not 
happen  in  another  year. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  absolutely,  and  if 
there  is  a  wheat  farmer  in  my  country 
today  who  has  planted  wheat  as  a  non¬ 
cooperator  and  has  an  acreage  above 
what  he  is  is  entitled  to  plant  he  will  be 
penalized  under  this,  and  should  be.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  there  will  not  be  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who 
represent  that  class  of  farmers  referred 
to  to  give  them  any  advantage  after  this 
year.  In  fact,  it  is  no  advantage,  but  is 
carrying  out  a  program  that  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  think  I 
brought  this  Arends  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  the  other  day.  This  is 
confined  to  an  area  where  they  do  not 
have  the  quota  and,  of  course,  none  of 
this  wheat  is  produced  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  for  consumption  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes.  Referring  to  the 
letter  the  gentleman  has  in  his  hand,  that 
farmer  has  12  tenants,  and  that  would 
give  him  36  acres,  and  in  the  period 
1938-39  he  planted  44.4  acres.  And  un¬ 
der  this  amendment  this  farmer  would 
be  exempt  and  should  be. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  the  amendment 
will  take  care  of  the  situation  to  which  I 
directed  attention  earlier,  where  a  farmer 
has  already  planted  his  acreage  and  can¬ 
not  change  that  acreage  now?  Will  that 
protect  the  man  under  the  1941  Market¬ 
ing  Act? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  take  it  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  referring  to  a  farmer  not  coop¬ 
erating  and  of  course  it  would  not  apply 
in  my  section  nor  in  the  gentleman’s 
State,  but  under  the  bill  we  are  now 


about  to  pass  that  noncooperator  can 
come  in  and  store  his  wheat  and  get  a 
loan  and  still  have  his  quota  as  if  he  had 
been  in  under  the  program,  and  next  year 
come  in  and  comply  and  utilize  that 
which  he  has  stored,  but  if  he  persists  in 
staying  out,  then  he  would  be  penalized 
on  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment  because  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  noncooperators. 
The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fulmer],  said  the  noncooperator  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  to  the  extent  of  what  he  has 
produced  and  stored  and  if  he  produces 
over  his  quota  this  year,  that  can  be  put 
in  storage,  but  if  he  puts  it  in  storage, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  next 
year  he  will  have  a  reduction  in  his  quota 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  his  stor¬ 
age,  so  the  penalty  is  the  same.  That 
means  that  the  farmer  who  borrows 
money  and  has  his  wheat  planted,  yet  he 
will  have  to  carry  the  interest  over  from 
this  year  and  reduce  his  acreage  and  in¬ 
come  next  year,  carrying  that  interest 
rate,  and  his  expectation  is  reduced  just 
the  same  as  if  that  bill  were  retroactive. 
I  do  not  think  this  amendment  honestly 
answers  the  question  of  making  this  bill 
retroactive  on  the  farmer  who  has  al¬ 
ready  planted  his  wheat. 

Personally  I  am  opposed  very  much  to 
the  general  principle  of  the  bill.  It  is 
less  than  2  years  since  we  stood  in 
the  well  of  this  House  and  agreed  on  a 
general  farm  bill,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  voluntary,  and  time  after  time  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  stood  here  and  said, 
“If  you  don’t  want  to  come  in  under  the 
farm  bill  you  don’t  have  to,  we  are  just 
giving  you  a  chance  to  get  the  benefit,  if 
you  want  to  do  it  voluntarily,”  and  yet 
today  you  bring  in  a  bill  that  raises  the 
penalty  for  noncooperation  from  15  cents 
per  bushel  to  50  percent.  If  a  bushel  of 
wheat  sells  for  $1.25  the  penalty  next 
year  to  stay  out  will  be  62  Mj  cents. 

You  bring  in  a  bill  that  abolishes  any 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer;  abolishes  any  democracy  in  the 
farm  program.  You  bring  in  a  bill  that 
makes  the  farm  program  definitely  and 
finally  compulsory.  I  am  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  that  bill  on  the  principle  that  it 
makes  forever  and  ever  the  farmer  who 
has  already  had  his  acreage,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  children’s  children  and  his 
grandchildren  forever  and  ever  serfs  and 
slaves  to  a  fixed  program  that  he  has  no 
voice  in,  and  he  has  only  the  whip  of 
compulsion  over  his  back  forever.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  this  committee  will  de¬ 
feat  this  amendment  because  it  does  not 
answer  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  retroac¬ 
tive.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  American 
Congress  will  not  today  enact  a  bill  that 
will  put  the  scourge  of  compulsion  on 
the  back  of  the  farmer  forever.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  be  no  party 
to  it.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Tire  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Fulmer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  August  H. 
Andresen:  On  page  7,  after  line  10,  add  tha 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  2.  That  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  that  after  June  1,  1941, 
corn  harvested  as  silage  for  feed  on  the  farm 
shall  not  be  included  as  part  of  the  corn 
acreage  allotment.” 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  40  years  ago  was  75,000,000  people. 
Today  our  population  has  increased  57,- 
000,000  or  up  to  over  132,000,000,  yet  this 
year  the  acreage  of  corn  is  the  lowest  in 
40  years.  We  just  wonder  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  corn  and  the  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  and  the  lack  of  consumption  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  They  used  to  eat  corn  bread  then. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well.  I 
think  some  people  do  still  eat  corn  bread. 
I  hope  so. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Let  me 
discuss  my  amendment  for  a  moment 
and  then  I  will  yield. 

In  a  commercial  corn  area  which  takes 
in  approximately  600  counties,  mostly  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  certain  counties  which  have 
now  been  added  to  the  commercial  corn 
area,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  because  of  the  increased  corn 
production,  we  find  that  the  com  acreage 
has  been  reduced  in  the  last  3  years  from 
52,000,000  acres  to  37,000,000  acres,  a 
reduction  of  between  14  and  15  million 
acres.  That  particular  area,  prior  to  3 
years  ago,  had  better  than  50  percent  of 
the  acreage  of  corn  in  the  United  States, 
and  produced  about  two-thirds  of  the  en¬ 
tire  production  of  the  country.  Now  we 
find  that  outside  of  the  commercial  corn 
area  they  have  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  acreage,  and  the  production  is 
close  to  a  50-50  basis. 

I  live  in  a  dairy  section.  Most  of  the 
States  in  the  North  are  engaged  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  dairy  business,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  small  farms,  where  we  try  to 
have  an  efficient  farm  unit.  We  have  a 
certain  number  of  dairy  cattle;  some 
poultry,  and  some  hogs,  and  we  try  to 
produce  enough  feed  on  those  farms  to 
take  care  of  our  livestock.  We  sell  little 
if  any  corn  in  the  form  of  field  corn.  We 
market  our  crops  through  the  products 
of  livestock  and  poultry. 

When  our  area  was  put  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  territory,  immediately  a 
corn-curtailment  program  was  put  into 
operation.  Many  farmers  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  producing  40  acres  of  corn 
on  a  100-acre  farm  were  cut  down  to  25 
acres,  and  some  of  them  even  less.  It 
was  found  that  most  of  those  farmers 
were  unable  to  produce  the  necessary  feed 
to  take  care  of  their  livestock.  They  were 
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then  forced  to  sell  some  of  their  livestock 
or  go  out  and  buy  feed  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  with  which  to  give  proper  sustenance 
to  their  dairy  herds. 

In  my  particular  section  we  do  not  sell 
any  corn  as  corn.  We  use  the  corn  in 
the  form  of  silage,  and  we  feed  it  to  the 
dairy  cattle.  At  the  present  time,  under 
the  acreage  program — and  we  want  to 
comply  as  much  as  we  can  with  the  pro¬ 
gram — most  of  our  farmers  are  unable  to 
plant  enough  corn  to  fill  their  silos  and 
stay  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  All  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  permit  our 
farmers  to  plant  corn  for  silage  purposes, 
to  be  fed  on  the  farm  to  their  dairy  cattle, 
without  coming  under  the  control  and 
penalty  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  is  true 
that  silage  has  been  exempted  from  the 
penalty  marketing  quota  provisions  of 
the  bill,  but  there  will  be  no  marketing 
quotas  on  corn  this  year,  due  to  the  edict 
which  the  Secretary  issued  on  April  3,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
christ]  stated.  There  will  be  loans  with¬ 
out  marketing  quotas,  and  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  75  percent  of  parity 
loans  on  corn,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  no  quotas  have  been  voted.  I  am 
for  that  amendment. 

I  believe  that  in  fairness  to  at  least 
3,000,000  farmers  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business  in  the  Northern  States  they 
should  be  permitted  to  raise  enough  corn 
to  feed  their  livestock  without  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  out  in  the  open  market  to 
buy  the  corn,  as  is  now  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

On  April  3  Mr.  Wickard,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  intended  to  fix  the  price  of 
pork  at  $9,  the  price  of  butter  at  31  cents, 
the  price  of  eggs  at  21  cents  a  dozen,  and 
poultry  16  cents  a  pound,  these  prices  at 
Chicago.  He  urged  the  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  of  these  commodities  to  take 
care  of  the  additional  demands  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  nations  resisting  ag¬ 
gression.  The  farmers  want  to  produce 
this  additional  supply  that  is  needed  in 
this  country,  but  I  say  to  you  that  the 
dairy  farmers  and  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  poultry  products  should  be 
permitted  to  produce  the  feed  on  their 
own  farms  without  restriction. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  gentleman  stress¬ 
es  the  fact  that  the  farmer  should  be 
permitted  to  feed  this  silage  outside  of 
the  quota  allotment.  How  can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  justify  that  yet  support  a  penalty 
cf  50  percent  of  parity  for  any  amount 
of  wheat  that  is  fed  in  excess  of  the 
quota? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
amendment  that  was  just  adopted  was 
the  first  exemption  that  was  adopted  and 
permitted  farmers  to  plant  and  use  more 
than  15  acres  of  wheat  on  a  farm.  Some 
of  the  Members  who  were  here  3  or  4 
years  ago  when  we  had  the  original 
A.  A.  A.  up  for  consideration  know  that 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment  which  was 
rejected  by  a  very  narrow  vote,  but  we 
had  promises  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  that  time  that  he  would  ad¬ 


just  the  situation  so  our  farmers  could 
produce  enough  corn  for  silage  to  take 
care  of  their  livestock  herds  and  dairy 
cattle. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  There  is  one 
thing  that  almost  everybody  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  farming  seem  to  forget  and 
that  is  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  the  one 
man  who  does  not  call  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  soil-conservation  money.  He  is 
the  one  man  who  builds  up  the  soil  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  of  the  farming  he 
is  carrying  on. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  And  I 
may  add  that  corn  used  as  silage  is  even¬ 
tually  the  best  soil-conserving  material 
we  have.  I  have  received  letter  after 
letter;  I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  my  own  district  and  elsewhere 
and  received  letters  from  other  States 
where  they  are  engaged  in  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  asking  us  to  pass  some  legislation 
so  that  the  people  can  raise  enough  corn 
to  fill  their  silos  to  feed  their  livestock 
instead  of  forcing  them  to  buy  it  on  the 
open  market. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Has  the  gentleman  re¬ 
ceived  any  letters  in  opposition  to  the  ex¬ 
emption  the  gentleman  asks  in  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have 
not  received  a  single  letter  opposing  it, 
but  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  in  all 
fairness  that  certain  individual  farmers 
primarily  interested  in  large  commercial 
production,  and  in  selling  their  surplus 
to  their  fellow  farmers  are  opposed  to  it, 
but  the  average  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
pay  65  cents  for  it  locally  or  69  cents  in 
Chicago  a  bushel  when  they  can  get  only 
31  cents  a  pound  for  their  butterfat  on 
the  Chicago  market. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  This  would  force  them 
to  buy  feed  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  As  I 
said,  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  this  stored 
corn  that  the  Secretary  tells  us  is  to  be 
sold  at  65  cents  out  of  storage  and  69 
cents  in  Chicago,  with  the  Government 
fixing  a  price  of  31  cents  a  pound  for  but¬ 
ter  in  Chicago,  which  means  about  28 
cents  at  home.  We  cannot  afford  to  go 
out  and  buy  that  corn.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  produce 
enough  corn  without  any  control  to  fill 
our  silos. 

I  hope  you  will  approve  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to 
grant  to  dairy  interests  unlimited  right 
to  raise  silage  any  more  than  there  is  to 
grant  the  corn  area  an  unlimited  right  to 
raise  corn.  As  I  said  before,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  operate,  and 
when  these  folks  who  are  in  the  dairy 
area  raise  their  ensilage  they  are  simply 
broadening  the  supply  of  corn. 

Under  the  amendment  the  dairy  people 
will  get  all  the  credits  that  the  corn 
farmer  gets  who  raises  hogs;  he  will  get 
loans;  he  will  get  parity;  he  will  get  con¬ 
servation  payments  on  that  part  of  his 
allotted  corn  area  of  his  farm,  and  then 


under  this  amendment  he  would  be  able 
on  the  rest  of  his  farm  to  raise  silage. 
That  would  disrupt  and  break  the  whole 
program,  for  that  silage  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  calves  or  cattle; 
and  when  you  mention  cattle  you  think 
of  hogs,  for  hogs  and  cattle  go  together. 
It  will  simply  so  ruin  this  program  that 
there  will  be  no  control  of  corn  acreage 
at  all.  Silage  is  the  thing  the  dairy 
farmer  wants.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  says  they  do  not  raise  enough 
so  they  must  go  out  and  buy  feed.  That 
is  exactly  what  they  have  to  do  in  the 
hog  or  cattle  country.  They  have  to  buy 
corn  for  feed,  for  they  cannot  raise  any 
great  amount  of  hogs  without  buying 
com;  and  the  same  with  reference  to 
fattening  cattle. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  cannot  yield.  I 
have  not  the  time. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment,  if  agreed  to,  so  far  as  corn 
is  concerned,  wipes  out  the  bill.  The  bill 
might  just  as  well  be  put  into  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  right  now  if  there  be  no  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  amount  of  corn  which  can 
be  raised  by  way  of  silage,  in  addition 
to  the  corn  which  goes  into  any  quota 
which  may  be  established  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

If  you  want  to  have  unlimited  raising 
of  silage,  then  let  us  have  unlimited 
raising  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  all  other 
commodities.  The  dairy  people  have 
been  treated  in  some  respects  very  well, 
and,  as  has  been  stated  heretofore,  any 
bill  that  comes  before  the  committee 
having  to  do  with  dairying  will  be  looked 
upon  favorably.  I  have  voted  for  every 
kind  of  benefit  to  the  farmer  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  except  the  time 
they  had  the  bill  brought  up  here  about 
potatoes  which  was  afterward  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  first  thing  the 
Congress  did  when  it  returned  was  to 
repeal  the  bill,  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  were  most  anxious  themselves  to 
repeal  it. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  how  dairying  has  been  treated  so 
well? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Certain  dairying 
interests  have  been  given  marketing 
agreements  in  various  cities.  I  do  not 
think  dairying  has  been  given  all  that  it 
ought  to  have  had. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  J 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gilchrist]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  here  a  statement  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  February, 
this  year,  which  states,  and  I  quote  as 
follows: 

Milk  production  continued  through  Jan¬ 
uary  at  a  record-breaking  level  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  number  of  cows  has  been  increa*- 
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ing  in  nearly  all  States.  The  cows  are  being 
fed  better  than  in  any  recent  year,  and  the 
weather  during  January  continued  mild  in 
contrast  to  the  unusually  severe  conditions 
during  the  same  month  last  year.  The  re¬ 
ported  production  per  cow,  which  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  was  the  highest  on  record  for  the  date, 
showed  slightly  more  than  the  usual  increase 
during  the  month.  On  February  1  it  was  still 
above  previous  records  for  that  season  in  all 
groups  of  States  except  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central,  and  even  in  those  areas 
it  was  higher  than  in  other  years  since  the 
depression.  In  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  reports  on  production  per  cow  were 
outstandingly  high,  mostly  about  7  percent 
above  previous  records.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  February  1  production  per  cow 
reported  by  crop  correspondents  averaged 
13.46  pounds  this  year,  compared  with  12.65 
pounds  last  year,  and  a  1930-39  average  of 
12.29  pounds. 

I  could  go  on  and  show  that  under  the 
present  marketing  agreements  the  dairy 
interests  have  been  helped.  We  want  to 
go  ahead  with  them,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  destroy  the  corn  program  throughout 
the  United  States  which  this  amendment 
will  certainly  do,  because  it  releases  corn 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  animals  on  the  farm. 
The  amendment  under  the  present  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

We  use  silage  in  many  way,  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle,  for  instance,  and  especially 
for  feeding  calves  and  in  the  fattening 
of  calves.  This  will  be  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  benefits  to  the  farm  areas  which 
are  themselves  cutting  down  their 
acreage.  They  are  paying  the  price. 
They  are  making  sacrifices.  They  must 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  comply.  But 
under  this  amendment  there  is  no  price 
paid  by  the  dairy  farmers  and  no  sacri¬ 
fice  whatever.  They  want  to  get  the 
same  treatment  that  the  corn  farmers 
and  the  wheat  farmers  are  getting  with¬ 
out  helping  along  in  the  program  to  pre¬ 
vent  surpluses  and  raise  prices.  They 
want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
This  will  not  be  fair  to  the  other  farmers 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
August  H.  AndresenI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somehow  I  have  always 
wished  I  could  tap  some  fount  of  om¬ 
niscience  in  dealing  with  farm  questions, 
knowing  how  delicate  and  how  contro¬ 
versial  they  are.  I  might  recite  in  point 
the  case  of  the  little  boy  who  approached 
his  mother  and  asked,  “What  makes  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  lean?”  She  said,  “I  do 
not  know,  but  if  I  did,  I  would  take 
some.” 

I  would  take  some  omniscience  if  I 
knew  where  it  could  be  had  to  solve  this 
problem.  It  does  not  require  any  om¬ 
niscience  to  perceive  how  skillfully  this 
amendment,  however,  would  just  raise 
hell  with  the  Corn  Belt,  if  you  will  par¬ 
don  the  inelegance  of  that  term.  Most 
everything  explains  itself  if  you  will  just 
read  it  carefully.  It  requires  no  erudite 
explanation  on  my  part  to  fathom  this 
amendment.  Let  me  read  the  pertinent 
portion  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  An- 
dresen] : 


After  June  1,  1941,  corn  harvested  as  silage 
for  feed  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  corn  acreage  allotment. 

Suppose  my  name  is  Joe  Doak.  I  oper¬ 
ate  a  farm  of  200  acres.  I  have  a  hundred 
acres  of  corn  allotment,  but  I  seed  down 
200  acres  of  corn.  I  am  going  to  produce 
100  acres  of  silage  corn.  What  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it?  Why,  feed  it  to  dairy 
cattle,  possibly  to  fatten  livestock.  But  I 
am  also  going  to  harvest  in  the  form  of 
cereal  corn  the  other  100  acres.  What  am 
I  going  to  do  with  the  corn  from  those  100 
acres?  Feed  it  or  sell  it,  and  so  aid  in 
destroying  the  program  for  Corn  Belt 
farmers. 

Well,  out  in  the  Corn  Belt  we  do  not  get 
any  allowances  of  that  kind.  We  take  the 
whole  program  as  such,  but  if  you  pass 
this  amendment,  Joe  Doak,  with  200 
acres,  100  acres  of  silage  corn  and  100 
acres  of  ear  corn,  can  do  what?  Fatten 
hogs,  yes;  and  ruin  the  corn  program  in 
the  Middle  West,  or  sell  his  corn  in  the 
industrial  market  and  aid  in  reducing  the 
price.  Thus  the  dairy  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  double  benefit,  whereas  the  Mid¬ 
west  hog  farmer  would  be  penalized. 

I  have  not  always  been  for  the  whole 
program,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  any  kind 
of  submarining  or  torpedoing  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  such  a  proposal.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  right  now  for  the  boys  from 
the  Farm  Belt  to  stand  up  and  convoy 
this  bill  to  port  without  the  Andresen 
amendment,  or  you  are  going  to  be  sunk. 
You  might  just  as  well  put  that  down  in 
the  book. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have 
always  recognized  the  gentleman  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  great  farmer  from  Peoria. 
He  referred  to  a  man  with  200  acres  of 
land.  Does  he  think  that  a  man  residing 
out  in  his  district  with  that  size  farm 
would  put  the  whole  200  acres  into  corn? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  anything  in 
here  to  show  that  he  will  not? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No;  but 
does  the  gentleman  think  he  would? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  joker  in  it. 
The  gentleman  confesses  the  joker.  It 
requires  no  further  argument  on  my  part. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  gave 
the  gentleman  credit  for  his  having  a  lot 
of  intelligence,  but  when  he  says  that  his 
intelligence  sinks  into  insignificance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleman  is  only 
trading  upon  a  presumption.  May  I  say 
to  you  when  you  put  this  in,  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  in  Iowa,  in  Illinois,  and  in  other 
States  will  be  partially  sunk. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman 
wants  to  put  his  corn  into  whisky,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
AndresenI  wants  to  put  his  into  milk  and 
butterfat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  a  practice  of 
estimating  corn  by  the  gallon. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BOLLES.  With  respect  to  the  100 
acres  of  corn  in  Illinois  which  you  are 
going  to  plant  for  silage  purposes,  the 
average  Illinois  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt 
does  not  have  any  silo,  does  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  plenty  of 
silos  down  there,  but  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  what  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  is  that  out  in  the  dairy  centers 
you  are  going  to  use  this  amendment  to 
raise  hell  with  the  corn  farmer  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  knows  that  that  is  true.  So  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Members  that  they  rise  up 
as  one  man  and  smite  this  amendment 
hip  and  thigh,  because  you  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  corn  and  hog 
farmer. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  We  do  not  raise  any 
commercial  corn  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  And 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Corn  Belt  want  to 
raise  hell  with  the  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  not  gone  in¬ 
to  the  dairy  business  down  there,  as  is 
so  perfectly  evident,  and  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  We  import  412  carloads 
of  feed  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  show  me  where  this 
amendment  will  stop  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  vote  this 
amendment  down  with  great  gusto.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  very  much  to 
disagree  with  my  able  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  on  this  matter,  but 
I  do  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
point  out  something  that  has  not  been 
brought  out  yet  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  as  far  as  this  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  has  been  very  ably  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  what  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  might  be  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
but  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  what  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  might  be  in  the 
Dairy  Belt  when  you  get  outside  of  the 
commercial  corn  area. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  in  this  country 
a  commercial  corn  area  and  a  non¬ 
commercial  area.  Those  who  are  in  the 
commercial  corn  area  and  who  are  in 
the  program  operate  under  a  quota  and 
they  receive  certain  benefits  that  are  not 
received  by  those  outside  of  that  area. 
They  are  entitled  to  parity  payments  if 
they  come  under  the  program.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  corn  loans. 
Those  who  are  outside  of  the  commercial 
area  are  not  so  restricted  in  their  pro¬ 
duction,  in  that  they  can  produce  up  to 
their  soil-conservation  acreage  in  corn, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  corn  loans  and  hoy  do  not  receive 
parity  payments. 

If  you  adopt  this  amendment  you  will 
permit  dairymen  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too, 
and  you  will  put  to  a  disadvantage  every 
dairyman  outside  the  commercial  corn 
area,  because  he  will  still  be  in  the  same 
position  in  which  he  has  been.  He  will 
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not  get  parity  payments,  he  cannot  in¬ 
crease  his  acreage  above  what  it  has  been 
before,  and  he  will  not  get  the  benefit  of 
corn  loans. 

We  have  gentlemen  here  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  just  across  the  State  line  from 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Most  of 
their  counties  are  not  in  the  commercial 
corn  area.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
certainly  they  will  be  put  to  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  the  farmers  in 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  because  not  only  will  they  re¬ 
tain  all  of  the  benefits  they  have  now,  but 
this  resolution  will  take  off  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  permit  those  producers  to 
produce  all  the  silage  they  want  on  top 
of  their  corn  allotment. 

Most  of  the  dairy  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  outside  of  the  commercial  corn 
area.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  production 
of  dairy  products.  We  want  to  increase 
it  some,  but  if  we  do  this  we  are  going  to 
take  the  lid  off.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  may  be  on  the  price  of  dairy 
products.  The  only  thing  that  will  save 
those  prices  will  be  the  agreement  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  putting  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  per  pound  on  butter  fat,  and 
that  price  is  considerably  below  parity,  as 
we  all  know.  We  will  not  only  be  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  to  a  point  which 
I  believe  may  very  detrimentally  affect 
prices,  but  we  will  be  putting  every  dairy¬ 
man  outside  of  the  commercial  corn  area 
at  a  very  distinct  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  dairymen  in  the  commercial 
corn  area. 

I  appreciate  the  problem  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  his  district 
or  for  any  other  district  similarly  situ¬ 
ated,  but  there  are  not  very  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  peculiar  prob¬ 
lem.  I  sympathize  fully  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  those  districts,  but  if  you  adopt 
this  amendment  you  may  help  a  little  in 
those  districts  but  you  will  be  doing  a 
gx-eat  deal  of  harm  to  all  the  other  dairy 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  Secretary 
Wickard  and  the  Administration  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  production  of  ad¬ 
ditional  dairy  products  in  this  country  to 
help  England  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes;  I  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  we  should  increase  our  dairy 
production,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  take 
the  lid  off  entirely,  as  this  amendment 
would  do,  we  would  increase  it  to  a  de¬ 
gree  much  greater  than  is  likely  to  be 
necessary.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  House  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  our  attention  at  this 
time.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reported  an  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  for  1942  and  we  passed  it  and  it  has 
gone  to  the  other  body.  That  bill  is  now 
in  conference.  The  result  of  that  con¬ 
ference  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  House  on  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  to  provide 
for  increased  loans  on  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  corn.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  there  can  be  no  increased  loans 
on  these  or  other  commodities  unless  the 
penalty  is  increased,  and  therefore  the 
penalty  for  violations  is  properly  in¬ 
creased  under  this  bill.  The  concrete 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  program 
is  to  be  conserved  by  providing  the  addi¬ 
tional  loans  that  will  increase  the  in¬ 
comes  of  cotton  farmers,  of  wheat  farm¬ 
ers,  of  corn  growers,  or  whether  or  not 
this  program  is  to  be  jeopardized  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
program.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  program  of  the  administration,  the 
Members  on  the  left  of  the  aisle  and  their 
party  have  all  advocated  parities  and 
they  have  advocated  soil  conservation 
and  they  have  advocated  loans.  These 
are  the  programs  we  are  undertaking 
to  protect  in  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration. 

I  want  a  reasonable  income  for  all 
agricultural  groups.  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  dairy  sections  are  pursuing 
a  short-sighted  policy  in  opposing  this 
legislation.  I  am  for  the  dairy  group. 
Congress  has  legislated  for  the  dairy 
group.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
Amei'ican  market  today.  They  have  a 
protective  tariff  of  14  cents  a  pound,  and 
they  have  the  benefit  of  loans,  if  they 
so  desire,  as  I  am  advised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  and  I  read  the  exact 
language  furnished  me  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  dairy 
loans  on  March  4,  1941,  the  very  thing 
that  is  provided  in  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  : 

The  loan  programs  on  butter  have  been  in 
effect  during  the  last  three  marketing  seasons. 
They  are  handled  through  the  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Association. 

Our  friends  from  the  dairy  sections 
have  marketing  agreements,  and  under 
those  agreements  they  get  from  71  to 
more  than  75  percent  of  parity.  They 
have  the  benefit  of  the  American  market 
as  a  result  of  a  protective  tariff.  They 
have  the  benefit  of  a  recent  pegged  price 
for  their  butter,  and  they  have  the  benefit 
of  soil  conservation. 

I  come  from  a  cotton  district.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andre- 
sen]  is  from  a  dairy  district.  Under  the 
program  in  1939  the  State  of  Mississippi 
received — and  I  give  you  the  figures  from 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Associa¬ 
tion — soil-conservation  payments  aggre¬ 
gating  $19,844,218,  while  Minnesota  re¬ 
ceived  $21,441,577.  So  I  might  go  on. 
Texas  received  the  largest  amount  in  the 
United  States,  because  they  have  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  products.  [The 


largest  conservation  payments  are  paid 
not  to  a  cotton  State,  but  the  next  to  the 
largest  payments  are  paid  to  Iowa,  which 
received  $40,512,800;  Kansas  received 
$23,163,405.  So  I  say  to  you  that  we 
cannot  solve  the  problem  in  one  bill. 
And,  in  my  judgment,  I  say  to  my  good 
friends  from  the  dairy  sections,  receiving, 
as  they  do,  under  our  present  program, 
$12,367,413 — having,  as  they  do,  under  a 
protective  tariff,  the  best  market  in  all 
the  woi’ld,  and  receiving  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  purchase  of  butter  and  other 
agricultural  products  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  this  country  under 
the  surplus  commodity  program — they 
should  cooperate  in  the  effort  to  make 
this  program  successful  and  in  the  effort 
to  increase,  as  this  committee  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do,  the  income  of  the  farmer 
by  providing  for  increased  loans;  and 
those  loans  cannot  be  increased,  in  rea¬ 
son  or  in  common  sense,  unless  we  pro¬ 
vide  increased  penalties.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  bill  does.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  does  occur  to  me  that  the  friends  of 
agriculture,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  relieve  and  treat  all  interests  in  this 
bill,  should  stand  by  this  bill  and  vote 
unanimously  for  its  passage. 

This  bill  provides  for  increasing  the  in¬ 
comes  of  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
cotton  growers.  Other  legislation  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  increase  of  incomes  of  other 
farmers.  The  Representatives  from  the 
dairying  areas  are  entitled  to  increased 
incomes.  They  cannot  expect  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  interests  to  support  legislation 
in  their  behalf  unless  they  are  willing  to 
cooperate  and  support  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  other  groups.  I  trust  that  all 
friends  of  agriculture  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  increasing  the  incomes  of 
all  agricultural  groups  will  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  here 
to  oppose  this  legislation,  but  I  do  support 
and  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
practical  about  this  matter.  I  believe 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  us  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  in 
the  world  this  amendment  does  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  corn  raised  for  ensilage  for  feed 
on  the  farm  shall  not  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  corn-aci’eage  allotment.  I 
don’t  think  there  are  very  many  of  the 
Members  here  who  realize  what  is  meant 
by  ensilage.  Ensilage,  after  all,  is  green 
feed.  It  is  not  sold  commercially.  It  is 
not  even  transported  from  the  farm.  It 
does  not  compete  with  corn  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign  market,  as  such. 

If  you  are  going  to  maintain  that  en¬ 
silage  should  be  included  iix  the  quota, 
and  I  am  talking  practically  now,  then 
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you  ought  to  include  alfalfa,  clover,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  dozens  of  other  kinds  of  green 
feed,  that  are  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  ensilage. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  under  this  measure  to  cut  down 
the  amount  of  corn  that  is  sold  commer¬ 
cially.  It  does  not  compete  with  corn, 
as  such.  You  are  going  pretty  far  afield 
when  you  give  it  such  construction.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  ensilage  is  not  fed  by  the  dairy¬ 
men,  alone.  It  is  fed  by  the  hundreds 
of  tons,  in  the  Middle  West,  to  calves, 
steers,  and  to  sheep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  because  some  of  us 
want  to  amend  this  measure  and  make  it 
a  little  more  practical  and  workable,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  charged  with 
weakening  it.  I,  for  one  do  not  want  to 
do  that.  I  do  think  it  could  be  improved. 
In  adopting  this  amendment,  you  are  not 
injuring  the  measure  or  the  program  for 
the  average  farmer. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Yes,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Mem¬ 
ber  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  an  excellent  argument  in 
behalf  of  an  amendment  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  already  adopted,  and  which  is 
in  the  bill  at  the  present  time.  Corn 
planted  for  ensilage  is  exempted  from  the 
marketing  quota.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  applies  to  the 
acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Certainly,  that 
is  only  fair,  and  furthermore  it  should  not 
be  included  in  the  acreage  allotment. 
It  should  not  be  included  any  more  than 
clover,  alfalfa,  soybeans,  kafircorn  and 
many  other  kinds  of  feed  that  are  not  sold 
commercially  but  are  used  as  feed.  The 
practical  thing  is  to  leave  it  out.  No  real 
argument,  as  I  view  it,  has  been  presented 
to  show  why  ensilage  should  be  so  in¬ 
cluded. 

I  can  see  why  some  of  the  big  opera¬ 
tors  who  raise  corn  in  huge  amounts  and 
market  all  of  their  grain  commercially 
will  benefit  by  opposing  this  amendment, 
because  the  more  corn  taken  out  of  the 
market,  and  out  of  acreage,  the  more 
acreage  there  will  be  for  the  big  op¬ 
erator.  I  say  again,  why  not  look  at  this 
problem  in  a  practical  manner. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Yes;  I  am  glad 
to  yield  for  a  question  from  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  represents 
a  district  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  the 
noncommercial  area. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  We  have  in  our 
district  commercial  and  noncommercial 
areas.  The  gentleman  who  is  now  on  his 
feet  comes  from  a  great  wheat-producing 
area.  But  that  does  not  make  a  bit  of 
difference.  What  we  want  to  do  today  is 
to  do  the  right  thing,  the  practical  thing, 
and  not  try  to  injure  the  one  in  order  to 
help  the  other  a  little.  Why  legislate  for 
a  certain  group  because  he  may  be  in  a 
commercial  or  noncommercial-corn  area, 
or  noncorn  area,  as  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


Mr.  HOPE.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  we 
ought  to  also  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
provide  that  no  producer  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial-corn  area  shall  receive  parity 
payments,  so  that  they  will  all  be  on  an 
equal  status. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Of  course  not. 
The  gentleman  is  entirely  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  think  he  would  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  farmer  who  operates  the  average¬ 
sized  farm  and  tries  to  raise  a  diversity 
of  crops,  and  who,  if  given  a  chance, 
would  like  to  utilize  at  least  a  part  of  his 
crop  on  the  farm.  I  am  interested  in  the 
man  who  operates  what  may  be  known 
as  the  family-sized  farm.  After  all,  he 
is  the  one  who  really  needs  the  most  help 
and  encouragement. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  farmer  receiving  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  his  products  on  the  basis 
of  the  price  he  is  required  to  pay  for  the 
things  he  buys.  He  is  not  getting  it.  Not 
by  a  long  shot,  and  almost  everybody 
knows  it. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  this  amendment.  I  realize 
what  it  will  do  to  the  noncommercial 
areas.  As  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope]  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
outside  of  the  commercial  area,  the  corn 
acreage  is  controlled  largely  by  the  con¬ 
servation  program.  If  you  permit  a 
farmer  in  this  area  to  plant  his  regular 
corn  acreage,  and  then  plant  acreage 
for  ensilage,  he  can  go  into  producing 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle  if 
he  wants  to.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will 
vote  the  amendment  down,  and  let  us 
pass  a  bill  which  will  do  that  which  the 
committee  intended,  when  we  reported 
the  bill  out,  give  an  extra  additional 
amount  of  money  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  > 

Mr.  BARNES.  If  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  will  force  the  corn-producing 
areas  to  go  into  the  dairy  business  out 
of  necessity. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
August  H.  Andresen:  Strike  out  the  period 
and  add:  “nor  shall  wheat  harvested  as  hay 
for  feed  on  the  farm  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  to  the  amendment  clearly 
indicates  what  will  happen  when  we  start 
amending  the  bill  in  this  way.  If  it  is 
fair  to  exempt  corn  harvested  for  silage, 
in  determining  the  acreage  allotment, 
then  it  is  fair  to  exempt  wheat  harvested 
as  hay  in  counting  the  allotment. 

Now,  you  pass  on  the  amendments  as 
they  appeal  to  you. 

I  want  to  say  a  final  word  with  respect 
to  the  bill  before  us.  I  raised  a  question 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  which  I 
thought  was  an  important  question. 


That  is  the  retroactive  feature  of  the  bill 
in  its  increase  of  penalties  on  the  man 
who  already  has  his  wheat  planted.  I 
tried  to  get  members  of  the  committee  to 
agree  to  an  amendment  which  I  thought 
would  remove  the  inequity,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  that  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage. 
I  make  this  statement  because  some  may 
have  thought  from  the  question  I  raised 
that  I  thought  the  bill  should  be  defeated. 
I  do  not. 

The  point  emphasized  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitting¬ 
ton]  clearly  makes  a  case  for  the  bill. 
That  is,  the  increase  of  loan  values.  This 
may  be  a  makeshift  as  farm  measures 
go,  but  it  does  not  call  for  a  direct  ap¬ 
propriation  from  the  Treasury,  and  it 
should  help  to  sustain  the  price  of  these 
farm  products  in  the  present  era.  That 
is  important  enough  to  justify  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  I  hope  you  will  vote  for 
the  bill  on  final  passage,  regardless  of 
our  success  or  failure  in  trying  to  correct 
some  of  the  undesirable  features  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  What  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  wheat  growers  are  nonco¬ 
operative? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  now.  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  this  year  to  have  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  cooperation  because  of  the 
feeling  that  prices  may  skyrocket.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  estimates  on  supplies,  the 
farmers  remember  the  wartime  prices  on 
wheat  22  years  ago. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Is  it  not  about 
10  percent? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  it 
may  be  more  nearly  13,  but  it  is  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  And  should  we 
not  try  to  protect  the  90  percent  who 
want  to  cooperate  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  10  percent  who  want  to  sabotage 
the  program? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Well,  I 
want  to  keep  faith  with  both  groups,  so  I 
want  to  protect  that  10  percent  as  much 
as  I  can.  They  made  their  choice  and 
planted  on  the  basis  of  the  law  as  it  has 
been.  I  do  not  like  to  increase  the  pen¬ 
alty  on  them  after  their  wheat  is  in  the 
ground.  I  recognize,  however,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  compensate  them  by  mak¬ 
ing  their  excess  wheat  eligible  for  a  loan 
under  loan  provisions  of  this  bill  so  that 
they  can  carry  their  storage  until  a  year 
comes  when  they  can  sell  it  without  a 
marketing  penalty. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  V/ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  because  you  can  cut  hay  or  any¬ 
thing  you  want  to,  if  it  is  hay. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily.  I  have  seen  some  wheat  that 
was  intended  to  be  harvested  for  grain 
wither  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  it  was 
cut  for  hay. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  You 
can  do  that  and  get  paid  for  it. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Some 
of  the  farmers  have  found  difficulty  in 
establishing  that,  and  if  it  is  written 
into  the  bill  it  would  be  much  easier. 
But  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  or  for  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment.  Do  with  these 
amendments  as  they  appeal  to  you.  I 
hope,  however,  that  the  loan  features 
of  the  bill  will  be  sustained. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andre- 
sen]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  An- 
dresen]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  August  H.  An- 
dresen)  there  were  ayes  32  and  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Connor:  On 
page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 
semicolon,  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
the  penalty  established  by  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  wheat  harvested  in  1941.” 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  remove  from  the  bill  the 
retroactive  feature  already  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]. 

In  our  section  of  the  country  we  plant 
a  great  deal  of  fall  wheat.  Our  spring 
wheat  is  already  planted.  This  bill  pen¬ 
alizes  those  who  have  planted  their  wheat 
last  fall  and  this  spring  by  compelling 
them  to  pay  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the 
loan  value  of  the  wheat.  Now,  that  is  not 
fair  to  those  who  have  already  planted 
their  crops  and  who  want  a  loan — or  to 
those  who  do  not  want  loans  but  desire 
to  keep  their  wheat  and  later  sell  it. 

I  want  to  make  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  the  other  day  made 
the  statement  that  all  expenses  outside 
of  the  defense  program  must  be  cut  down, 
and  the  first  group  he  drove  at  was  the 
American  farmer.  In  other  words,  we 
are  going  to  cut  down  the  expense  of 
government,  but  we  are  going  to  take  it 
out  of  the  hide  of  the  only  group  of 
people  that  is  not  benefiting  by  reason  of 
the  defense  program  and  the  only  unor¬ 
ganized,  unprotected  group  by  either 
union  or  monopoly.  Every  day  you  pick 
up  your  paper  you  see  unprecedented 
profits  made  by  the  big  corporations  of 
this  country.  They  are  making  more 
money  than  they  did  in  the  balmy  days 
of  ’29.  We  are  indebted  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  for 
putting  into  the  Record  on  March  31  a 
table  showing  what  wheat  today  would 
be  selling  for  if  the  wheat  grower  received 
the  same  price  for  his  wheat  as  industry 
and  the  industrial  worker  received  for 
his  wages.  The  table  shows  that  he 
would  be  receiving  $2.02  a  bushel  instead 
of  somewhere  around  85  or  90  cents  a 
bushel. 


The  American  farmer  is  not  getting  a 
square  deal.  He  is  not  profiting  by  the 
defense  program.  He  is  out  in  the  open. 
He  must  take  the  other  fellow’s  price  for 
everything  that  he  raises  to  sell,  and  he 
must  pay  the  other  fellow’s  price  for 
everything  he  is  called  upon  to  buy.  He 
has  nothing  to  say  about  either.  Every¬ 
thing  he  buys  has  gone  up  from  50  per¬ 
cent  to  150  percent,  and  yet  the  price 
that  he  receives  for  what  he  raises  re¬ 
mains  at  about  the  figure  it  has  been 
heretofore,  with  his  taxes  mounting  con¬ 
stantly.  Now,  why  penalize  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  already  planted  their  crops 
by  compelling  them  to  pay  50  percent  of 
the  loan  value  for  not  complying  with 
the  quota  system? 

I  ask  you  to  take  from  this  bill  its 
retroactive  feature.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
laws  that  are  retroactive  should  never  be 
passed,  for  they  make  the  innocent 
suffer,  something  we  should  not  do. 
When  those  people  planted  their  crops 
last  fall  and  early  this  spring  they  as¬ 
sumed  and  were  justified  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  fine  they  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  not  complying  would  be  15 
cents,  not  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  this  bill.  It 
will  help  some.  I  say  to  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  that 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  I  am  for 
it.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  see 
the  bill  made  better  and  give  a  square 
deal  to  the  man  who  relied  upon  the  law 
as  it  was  at  the  time  he  planted  his 
crops,  a  square  deal  just  the  same  as 
you  would  want  to  give  anybody  else. 
And  speaking  about  parity,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  why  in  God’s  name  should  not  the 
farmer  get  parity  instead  of  75  percent 
of  parity?  Why  should  we  not  be  as 
much  interested  in  seeing  him  get  parity 
as  we  are  in  seeing  industry  and  labor 
get  parity?  Prices  have  been  fixed  on 
coal  and  many  other  commodities. 
Labor  unions  have  fixed  the  price  of  their 
labor,  and  rightly  so,  industry  through 
monopoly  fixes  their  profits  and  prices; 
why  should  not  something  be  done 
for  the  farmer  to  place  him  somewhere 
near  other  groups? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  intended  to  penalize  the 
farmer  whose  prosperity  and  livelihood 
are  in  large  measure  dependent  on  a 
wheat  crop  planted  perhaps  last  fall  or 
winter  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

My  colleague  has  made  an  able  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  case  for  the  farmers  of 
his  district.  This  situation  applies  also 
to  many  farmers  in  Nevada,  and  I  ask 
your  fair  consideration  and  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
any  more  of  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
I  assure  you  of  my  interest.  An  injustice 
will  be  done  if  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  will  agree  we  have  been  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  debate  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  It  is  now  12  minutes  of  5.  I  won¬ 


der  if  we  could  not  reach  an  agreement 
as  to  time  for  further  debate  of  amend¬ 
ments?  Can  the  Chair  ascertain  how 
many  Members  desire  to  be  heard  on  any 
further  amendments  to  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  counts 
eight  gentlemen  standing. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  to 
the  bill  close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  amend¬ 
ments  are  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  six 
amendments  pending  at  the  desk  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer,  which  I  believe  the 
committee  might  agree  to. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  That  might  be,  but  I 
think  we  should  limit  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  time  could  be  fixed  by  agreement, 
but  that  having  failed  I  now  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  to  the  bill  close  in  30  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  rise? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  talk  straight  to  my  friend,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O’Connor], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nevada,  with 
whom  I  had  pleasant  associations  when 
I  was  Governor  of  Oregon.  I  want  to 
say  to  them  when  they  talk  about  in¬ 
justice  to  the  noncooperator,  in  the 
matter  of  the  1941  wheat  crop,  they  are 
talking  about  a  condition  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  improve.  Owing  to 
the  loan  feature,  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  raised  from  56  to  75  percent  of 
parity,  an  increase  of  practically  20 
cents  a  bushel  to  both  cooperators  and 
noncooperators. 

The  gentleman  states  that  the  man  in 
Montana  who  has  overplanted  would 
have  been  penalized  15  cents  a  bushel 
and  that  we  have  added  practically  20 
cents  a  bushel  penalty  by  the  provision 
we  have  put  in  this  bill.  We  have  taken 
care  of  him  by  raising  his  loan  value. 
Suppose  he  had  to  pay  a  41 -cent  pen¬ 
alty?  Considering  the  other  advan¬ 
tageous  provision  we  have  made  for  him, 
what  does  it  amount  to?  We  have 
taken  care  of  his  loss.  Do  not  disrupt 
the  program  by  this  amendment.  You 
are  not  doing  justice  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  people  in  his  State  are  90  per¬ 
cent  cooperators.  I  cannot  blame  the 
Congressman  from  Montana  for  trying 
to  get  everything  possible  for  his  people. 
I  think  he  can  do  them  full  justice 
without  insisting  upon  changes  for  a  few 
who  got  all  the  advantages  of  this  big 
program,  which  has  trebled  the  price 
of  their  wheat,  although  they  have  not 
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cooperated.  We  are  not  legislating  for 
them,  we  are  trying  to  legislate  for  those 
people  who  made  the  agreement  and  are 
willing  to  continue  under  it.  The  non¬ 
cooperator  is  outside  the  program,  but 
he  can  come  in  and  be  a  cooperator 
right  now  and  get  the  advantage.  He 
should  have  it,  and  he  should  go  along. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Schtjlte]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
O’Connor]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  debate  is  very 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  layman.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  the  plight  of  the  farmer, 
and  I  have  heard  this  for  the  last  10 
years.  We  hear  all  about  the  condition 
of  the  farmers.  My  good  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O’Connor] 
has  offered  an  amendment  which  seeks 
to  help  the  wheat  farmers  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  section  of  the  country  because  of  the 
fact  those  farmers  have  planted  this 
wheat  early  in  1941  and  late  in  1940.  I 
feel  the  gentleman  is  right  and  justified 
in  his  position.  Yet  the  farmers  of  my 
particular  district  are  complaining  today. 
Why?  Because  of  Government  regula¬ 
tion  and  the  unfairness  of  Government 
regulation  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  You  ask,  What  am  I  driving 
at?  Just  this,  and  it  comes  from  an 
ordinary  layman,  too. 

The  farmers  out  in  the  Corn  Belts  all 
over  the  country  are  guaranteed  58  cents 
on  corn.  The  fellow  in  the  East  gets  it, 
the  fellow  in  the  West  gets  it,  and  the 
fellow  in  the  North  gets  it,  yet  the  same 
Government  that  is  guaranteeing  58 
cents  to  the  corn  farmer,  this  same  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  bureau,  says  to 
the  Middle  West  farmer,  “You  can  have 
$1.71  a  hundred  pounds  for  your  milk,” 
and  comes  right  over  into  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  for  the  same  grade,  the 
same  type  of  milk,  coming  from  the  same 
identical  kind  of  cows,  it  says  in  this 
particular  section,  “Ycu  can  have  $3.30  a 
hundred.”  This  is  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  question  I  ask  is,  Where  is  this 
equality  we  hear  so  much  about?  Where 
is  this  protection  to  the  farmer?  When 
and  where  is  he  going  to  get  it?  We  have 
farm  bureaus  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  farmers’  protective 
unions,  farmers  this,  and  farmers  that, 
but  there  is  not  a  one  of  them  that  is 
Worth  a  pinch  of  salt  when  the  farmer  is 
really  in  dire  distress. 

We  hear  about  organization.  We  hear 
that  the  men  in  the  plants  are  getting 
the  money,  that  the  big  industrialists  are 
getting  theirs,  and  so  forth.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  they  are  organized, 
because  of  the  fact  they  have  a  concrete 
organization,  one  that  they  believe  in, 
and  the  organization  believes  in  them. 
Until  the  farmers  organize,  until  the 
farmers  unite  in  a  program  that 
the  farmers  want,  then  and  then  only 
is  the  farmer  going  to  get  a  square  deal 
on  the  things  he  produces. 

Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O’Con¬ 


nor],  It  seems  unfair  to  write  a  bill  that 
penalizes  the  farmer  for  the  wheat  he 
planted  in  good  faith  last  fall. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  look  into  the 
future,  but  one  thing  I  believe  we  all 
know,  and  that  is  that  there  is  going  to 
be  great  hunger  in  all  the  nations  as  a 
result  of  the  chaos  that  exists. 

Wheat  is  a  product  that  can  be  stored. 
Therefore,  I  believe,  in  the  interests  of 
children,  the  retroactive  features  of  this 
bill  as  proposed  in  this  amendment 
should  be  stricken  out. 

This  bill  does  not  in  any  way  correct 
the  basic  economic  situation  of  the 
farmer  but  it  does  try  to  alleviate  imme¬ 
diately  some  of  the  existing  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  to  contend. 

I  am  also  interested  in  another  problem 
that  will  come  up  soon  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  irrigation. 

Montana  has  become  water  conscious. 
Its  people  realize  that  if  it  is  to  maintain 
its  agriculture  and  support  its  increasing 
population  every  drop  of  water  that  can 
be  conserved  in  the  State  must  be  put  to 
beneficial  use  principally  through  irriga¬ 
tion. 

During  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  State’s  popu¬ 
lation,  but  in  the  succeeding  10  years 
the  number  of  inhabitants  increased 
more  than  4  percent.  And  this  increase 
was  in  spite  of  a  heavy  out-migration  of 
farm  and  other  families  from  the  eastern 
section  and  industrial  centers. 

The  counties  where  irrigation  domi¬ 
nates  the  agriculture  showed  substantial 
increases  in  population  while  those  which 
are  forced  to  rely  on  dry  farming  con¬ 
tinued  to  register  losses.  Newcomers  to 
the  State  from  the  drought-stricken 
areas  to  the  eastward  more  than  offset 
the  departing  throngs  who  went  else¬ 
where  and,  doubtless,  created  problems 
for  the  areas  to  which  they  fled. 

The  turn-overs  in  population  due  to 
drought  or  other  conditions  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stabilized 
economy  and  happy  homes  in  any  State. 
This  condition  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  heavy  relief  ex¬ 
penditures  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  in  the  last  7  years  in  Montana, 
totaling  more  than  $113,000,000. 

Had  even  half  of  this  amount  been 
expended  for  construction  of  irrigation 
projects  in  Montana,  more  than  500,000 
acres  of  land  could  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation  for  the  support  of  100,000 
persons  on  self-sustaining  farms  and  in 
towns  that  are  created  or  expand  in  the 
wake  of  irrigation  developments. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  recla¬ 
mation  program,  under  which  the  Bitter 
Root  project  in  my  district  has  been  re¬ 
habilitated  and  the  little  Frenchtown 
project  constructed,  I  am  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  advancing  small  projects, 
which  mean  so  much  to  established  com¬ 
munities.  The  water  conservation  and 
utilization  program  is  especially  designed 
to  advance  projects  of  the  type  I  have  in 
mind,  and  the  $3,500,000  appropriation 
proposed  for  these  projects  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  at  least  $5,000,000. 

With  a  small  amount  of  reimbursable 
funds  appropriated  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  relief  labor  and  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  enrollees  can  be  used  to 


rehabilitate  agricultural  areas  from 
which  people  will  be  forced  to  move  un¬ 
less  succored.  The  so-called  Missoula 
Valley  project  near  my  home  city,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  can  qualify  under  this  program  and 
the  work  will  be  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  community. 

The  Federal  reclamation  program  as  a 
whole  commends  itself  to  the  people  of 
Montana  and  should  appeal  to  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  If  the  results  are  to  be  put 
on  a  dollar-and-cents  basis,  there  is  one 
fact  that  can  be  cited.  In  the  38  years 
since  enactment  of  the  reclamation  law 
of  1902,  the  lands  these  projects  have 
watered  have  produced  crops  valued  at 
more  than  2  [4  billion  dollars.  This 
amount,  which  has  been  turned  into 
channels  of  national  wealth,  is  about  10 
times  the  cost  of  the  completed  projects 
in  which  these  lands  are  located. 

V/hen  it  is  considered  that  the  recla¬ 
mation  projects  through  the  50,000  farm 
homes  established  have  given  security 
to  a  million  persons  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity,  there 
is  concrete  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
national  reclamation  policy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  voting  against  this  bill  which  will 
if  it  passes  make  the  farm  program  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  farmers. 

Congress  and  the  bureaucracy  which 
grew  out  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program  and  the 
administration  or  its  spokesmen  have 
persistently  in  no  uncertain  terms  as¬ 
sured  the  farmers  they  would  never  make 
this  program  compulsory.  Now  all  pre¬ 
tense  is  thrown  to  the  winds  and  hence¬ 
forth  all  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  join 
the  program  or  be  penalized  for  not  so 
doing. 

Even  the  farmers  who  were  not  in  the 
program  and  who  planted  wheat  last  fall 
will  be,  under  this  bill,  forced  to  pay  as  a 
penalty  30  cents  or  more  per  bushel  for 
all  wheat  they  raise  ever  and  above  tha 
quotas  fixed  by  some  bureaucrat  here  in 
Washington  who  probably  in  his  entire 
life  never  planted  a  grain  of  wheat. 
Could  anything  possibly  be  more  unfair 
than  this? 

I  understand  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  intends  to  exempt  corn  from  the 
program  for  this  year,  but  it  will  be  in  tha 
hands  of  that  Department  to  do  what¬ 
ever  it  pleases. 

I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  if  they  had 
an  opportunity,  would  vote  for  this  com¬ 
pulsory  feature  in  the  farm  program.  I 
believe  most  farmers  stiR  feel  that  they 
are  more  capable  of  managing  their  own 
farms  than  the  politicians  in  Washington. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
have  been  warning  the  farmers  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  district  of  the  danger  of  the 
farm  program  ultimately  becoming  com¬ 
pulsory.  Now  it  is  here,  if  this  bill  passes. 
From  now  on  it  may  be  expected  the 
bureaucrats  will  pull  the  rope  tighter  and 
tighter  around  the  farmers’  necks.  This 
bill  now  tells  them  how  much  they  can 
plant.  Soon  they  will  be  told  what  they 
can  plant,  when  they  can  plant  it,  and 
how  much  they  can  keep  of  what  they 
produce. 

This  is  just  another  long  step  toward 
making  agricultural  slaves  out  of  tha 
American  farmers. 
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Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
farmer  compelled  to  go  Into  this  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  The  farmers  will 
be  compelled,  under  this  bill,  to  go  into  it 
or  they  will  have  to  accept  a  penalty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  IMr.  O’Connor], 

/  The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burdick: 
Page  1,  line  11,  after  the  word  “wheat”, 
strike  out  the  period,  add  a  comma,  and 
insert:  “and  which  is  not  fed  to  livestock 
on  the  farm.” 

Page  2,  line  15,  after  the  word  “silage” 
strike  out  the  period,  add  a  comma,  and 
insert:  “nor  wheat  fed  to  livestock  on  the 
farm." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  something  to  operate 
on.  You  can  go  right  ahead  and  do  the 
same  as  usual,  kill  this  amendment,  if 
you  want  to,  but  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers  in  Montana  and  in  North 
Dakota  who  have  quotas  of  28  to  30 
acres  of  land.  There  is  no  one  living 
that  I  know  of  who  is  smart  enough  to 
raise  a  family  on  28  to  30  acres  of  wheat 
land  in  Montana  or  North  Dakota. 

These  men  withdrew  last  year  and 
went  their  own  way,  but  under  the  terms 
of  this  resolution  they  have  to  come  back 
in  there  and  farm  that  28  or  30  acres, 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  have  to  pay  a 
penalty  if  they  raise  any  wheat. 

The  only  thing  you  are  doing  in  this 
bill  is  increasing  relief.  The  average  re¬ 
lief  charge  in  my  part  of  the  country  is 
$749  per  family.  If  you  want  to  drive  a 
bargain  of  this  kind  and  not  let  the 
farmer  have  a  chance  to  feed  his  extra 
wheat  on  the  farm,  you  can  give  him 
that  $749  which  you  have  been  giving 
him  for  the  last  6  years.  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  bookkeeping.  Give  him  a  chance 
to  help  himself  or  the  Government  will 
have  to  help  him,  that  is  all. 

All  this  amendment  does  is,  in  case 
the  small  farmer  has  too  much  acreage 
to  fit  his  small  quota,  to  permit  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  surplus  wheat  to 
livestock  on  the  farm  and  not  be  pe¬ 
nalized:  that  is  all  you  are  voting  for. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  authority 
granted  I  present  herewith  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  now  before  this 
House  on  the  pending  bill  taken  from  a 
publication  called  the  Co-optimist: 

[Prom  the  Co-optlmist,  a  publication  of 

the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso¬ 
ciation] 

It  is  far  from  the  usual  thing  for  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  to 
make  public  the  correspondence  which  it 
sends  out  or  which  reaches  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  Because  it  has  to  do  with  a  trouble 
that  is  proving  far  too  general  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  touches  vividly  on  the  injustices  too 
often  done  the  small,  low-income  farmer  by 
the  existing  acreage  quota  system,  you  are 


permitted  to  play  kibitzer  and  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  our  general  manager,  Mr. 
Thatcher,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addresesd 
and  who  answered  it. 

The  letter  came  from  D.  W.  Chapman, 
field  representative  of  the  F.  U.  G.  T.  A., 
at  Peerless,  Mont.  Mr.  Chapman  points  to 
the  injustice  done  to  the  small  farmer  by 
the  acreage  restrictions  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
encloses  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Farmers  Union  at  Peerless,  Mont.,  which 
sets  forth  instances  of  the  injustice  that  is 
being  done.  This  writer  insists  that  if  the 
penalty  for  overacreage  from  15  cents  to  50 
cents  a  bushel  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be 
an  outright  purge  of  the  small  farmer  in 
that  section  of  Montana  at  least.  In  that 
region  of  Daniels  County  there  are  35  farm¬ 
ers.  At  least  5  of  these  have  18,  20,  28,  and 
30  acres  allotted  to  wheat.  It  is,  with  reason, 
insisted  that  not  one  of  those  five  can  make 
a  living  or  support  a  family  on  such  a  re¬ 
stricted  acreage.  One  case  may  be  used  for 
an  example  of  what  the  situation  is: 

“One  of  these  farmers  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children  to  support  and  when  the  A.  A.  A. 
first  started,  he  was  loyal  and  signed  up. 
Having  farmed  with  horses  he  had  consider¬ 
able  acreage  to  feed  crops.  In  two  years’  time 
his  wheat  acreage  was  down  to  28  acres  and 
his  allotment  check  was  about  $28.  Knowing 
he  could  not  support  his  family  on  that  acre¬ 
age  the  A.  A.  A.  officials  advised  him  to  quit 
the  A.  A.  A.  He  has  not  participated  since. 
This  year,  however,  he  will  either  have  to 
participate  and  farm  28  acres  of  wheat,  or 
take  a  15-  or  50-cent  penalty  if  the  quota 
passes.”  Naturally,  most  of  the  farmers  in 
that  area  are  against  the  quota  and  will  so 
vote  at  the  coming  referendum. 

What  were  Mr.  Thatcher’s  reactions  to  such 
a  situation?  He  has  made  his  big  fight  for 
the  small,  low-income  farmer,  and  when  he 
finds  any  of  them  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick,  as  in  this  case — he  got  busy,  as 
this  letter  of  his  will  show: 

“Mr.  D.  W.  Chapman, 

“Field  Representative,  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  Peerless, 
Mont. 

“Dear  Don:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  in¬ 
stant  simply  conveys  the  information  of  a 
common  problem  that  is  gradually  growing 
worse  all  over  the  country.  You  and  I  know 
well  that  a  farmer  can’t  make  a  living  on 
even  70  acres  of  land  as  a  wheat  grower.  He 
is  going  to  have  to  have  something  besides 
that. 

“I  have  done  everything  I  know  to  do  to 
help  these  people:  I  have  done  everything 
but  commit  murder.  A  letter  in  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmer,  or  in  the  Farmers  Union  News, 
or  in  the  Congressional  Record  doesn’t 
mean  a  lot,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  What  it  takes 
is  about  a  half  dozen  Senators  who  know 
what  it  is  all  about  and  who  will  go  in  be¬ 
fore  a  committee  and  battle  their  hearts  out 
to  protect  these  people  with  insufficient  plant 
to  make  a  living,  and  then  go  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  fight  their  lives  out  for 
them  there.  That’s  where  the  battle  is 
tough;  that’s  where  all  the  battles  are  won 
and  lost  on  these  legislative  programs. 

“In  desperation,  after  I  got  your  letter  and 
some  resolutions  along  the  same  line,  I  called 
Secretary  Wickard  over  long  distance  and 
asked  him  just  what  is  to  happen  to  these 
people.  ‘If  they  have  less  output  than  will 
assure  a  living  subsistence,  then  what  are 
they  going  to  do?’  I  said  to  the  Secretary: 
‘These  people  haven’t  livestock,  and  some  of 
them  live  in  areas  where  there  isn’t  water 
enough  to  attempt  to  have  livestock.  But 
where  they  have  water  and  no  livestock,  we 
ought  to  arrange  to  let  them  feed  their  wheat 
to  make  more  hogs,  and  cattle,  and  poultry.’ 
He  said,  ‘I  think  so,  too.’ 

“I  am  going  down  to  Washington  next 
week,  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 


“I  hope  you  believe  that  I  have  battled 
my  heart  out  for  this  thing.  Thanks  for 
writing  me. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“M.  W.  Thatcher, 

“ General  Manager." 

This  quota  allotment,  when  used  without 
discrimination,  becomes  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
He  was  a  Greek  brigand  who  took  prisoners 
whom  he  strapped  to  a  bed.  Those  who  were 
too  long  for  it  had  their  heads  chopped  off; 
those  who  were  too  short  for  it  were  stretched 
to  fit.  It  was  a  stature  quota,  to  make  all 
men  equal,  but  was  rather  tough  on  those 
who  could  not  measure  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a. 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Burdick), 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gilchrist  moves  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  by  striking  therefrom  the  lan¬ 
guage  found  in  lines  12,  13,  and  14,  on 
page  6  of  the  resolution,  to  wit:  “for  which 
marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  the  calendar  year  1941  are  in 
effect,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  lan¬ 
guage  as  follows,  to  wit:  “for  which  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
1941.” 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  amendment  is  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
sen]  is  kind  enough  to  say  he  thinks 
it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  may  say  that  in 
order  to  help  the  commercial  farmers 
of  the  country  I  will  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  believe  they  should  have  it. 
We  want  to  help  them. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulmer:  On 
page  6,  line  12,  after  “wheat”  insert  “rice”. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
state  that  a  number  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  districts  where  they  plant 
rice,  including  my  good  friend,  Judge 
Narls,  of  Arkansas,  came  to  be  about 
this  amendment.  At  this  time  rice  is 
selling  at  a  very  good  price,  but  they  are 
somewhat  uneasy  about  what  the  price 
of  rice  might  be  in  the  future.  The  only 
reason  rice  is  not  carried  in  the  bill  in 
the  first  place  is  that  we  felt  that  the 
price  of  rice  was  all  right  and  could  be 
left  out.  However,  putting  rice  in  this 
joint  resolution  would  not  do  any  harm 
and  would  put  the  rice  people  in  such  a 
position  that  if  the  price  should  go  down 
they  would  be  able  to  get  a  loan  and 
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would  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with 
cotton  and  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  What  is  the 
penalty  for  marketing  rice  outside  of  the 
quota? 

Mr.  FULMER.  It  would  be  50  percent 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  loaned  on 
rice. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  No,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  with  all  deference  that  would  not 
be  so  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  That 
may  be  so  under  another  law.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  asking  the  question,  because 
there  is  no  provision  for  embracing  rice 
in  the  penalty  provisions  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  unless  you  offer  an  amendment  to 
include  it.  My  question  is,  What  is  the 
penalty  under  existing  law,  independent 
of  this  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Maybe  some  of  the 
Members  representing  districts  where 
they  grow  rice  could  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  That  is  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  law. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  know,  but 
what  is  the  penalty? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Then  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  unless  he  is 
very  sure  there  is  a  penalty  of  50  percent 
the  word  “rice”  should  be  inserted  not 
only  in  the  loan  provision  but  in  the  pen¬ 
alty  provision  of  this  joint  resolution; 
otherwise,  there  would  be  discrimination. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Then  the  words 
“and  rice”  would  be  inserted  after  the 
word  “cotton”  in  line  4  on  page  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  modified  accord¬ 
ingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  so  that  I  may  give  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  the  information 
he  is  seeking? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  present  penalty  on  rice 
is  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  less  than  50  percent.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment,  the  words 
“and  rice”  are  now  inserted  after  the 
word  “cotton”  in  line  4  on  page  6. 

Mr.  FULMER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  yield  further,  under  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  pending  resolution, 
which  are  in  paragraph  (2)  on  page  2, 
provision  is  made  for  corn  and  wheat. 
Then  on  page  6, in  paragraph  (9) ,  there 
is  a  penalty  for  cotton.  The  resolution 
provides  for  loans  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
and  tobacco.  There  is  no  penalty  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  resolution  for  tobacco.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  penalties  on  the  sales  of  to¬ 
bacco  under  existing  law  are  largely  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  loan  value,  and 
for  that  reason  they  are  omitted  in  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  FULMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  therefore  shall 
not  offer  the  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
which  is  to  insert  the  words  “or  tobacco” 
in  line  4  on  page  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johns:  On  page 
5,  line  20,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  8  and 
renumber  subsections  9,  10,  and  11. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  ob¬ 
serve  this  debate  this  afternoon  it  seems 
to  me  it  resolves  itself  into  just  one  thing. 
For  the  last  several  years  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  had  a  loop  around 
their  necks  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  gradually  pulling  it  up. 
Instead  of  15  percent,  we  now  propose  to 
increase  that  to  50  percent  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  I  can  see  in 
this  proposition  here  this  afternoon. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  here 
strikes  out  subsection  8,  and  I  just  want 
to  read  it  to  you  so  you  will  get  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  it: 

Until  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  stored  or  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Secretary  or  the  penalty  thereon 
is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  which  Is  sold  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  any  person  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  resolution.  Such  pen¬ 
alty  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who  may 
deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty 
from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 

All  the  personal  property  in  this 
country  is  free  to  be  dealt  in,  and  the  only 
thing  I  ever  heard  of  to  restrict  that  is 
to  put  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  if  you  put 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  it,  the  mortgage 
is  filed  and  there  is  notice  to  everybody 
that  there  is  a  lien  against  that  property 
and  it  cannot  be  sold  without  the  party 
accepting  the  penalty.  Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  here,  there  is  no  protection  for  any 
individual.  If  somebody  came  along  and 
wanted  to  sell  you  a  wagon  load  of  corn, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  find  out 
from  the  Government  whether  they  had 
any  lien  on  it  or  not  or  else  take  the 
man’s  word  who  is  selling  it  to  you.  I 
think  this  part,  subsection  8  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  ought  to  be  stricken  out.  It  ought 
to  be  left  up  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  protect  itself  when  they  first 
make  this  loan  to  the  individual  and  not 
take  in  the  whole  United  States,  because 
otherwise  there  may  be  innocent  indi¬ 
viduals  wTho  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
these  penalties  themselves.  Of  course,  if 
they  knew  thei'e  was  a  penalty  they  could 
check  it,  but  if  they  do  not  know  that 
they  take  that  chance. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  Of  course,  under  the 
gentleman’s  interpretation  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  sell  it  regardless  of  penalty 
there  would  not  be  any  way  for  the 
Government  to  enforce  this  provision, 
and  this  is  identical  with  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  other  commodities. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Why  should  you  penalize 
the  man  who  buys  it?  He  has  not  had 


anything  to  do  with  the  program  at  all. 
Can  the  gentleman  answer  that? 

Mr.  PACE.  With  respect  to  all  the 
commodities,  it  is  recognized  that  there 
is  a  lien  on  a  noncooperator  for  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  excess  produc¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  cot¬ 
ton  all  warehousemen  are  notified  as  to 
any  liens,  and  the  discussion  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  the  effect  that  this  would 
not  eliminate  the  need  of  filing  notice  of 
a  lien  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  What  about  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
program  at  all  and  does  not  care  any¬ 
thing  about  it  and  has  not  cooperated 
in  any  way  with  it?  He  may  want  to  buy 
some  feed  or  some  corn,  and  if  he  has  to 
run  around  all  over  the  neighborhood  or 
wire  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
somebody  else  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  a  lien  against  this  corn  or  not,  he  is 
being  penalized  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
farmer  who  is  trying  to  buy  corn,  who 
does  not  have  enough  to  feed  his  dairy 
cattle,  can  buy  it  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  69  cents  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  pay  the  freight  to  his  farm  in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  He  might  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  it 
at  home  and  not  have  somebody  out  to 
see  him  the  next  day  to  collect  a  penalty. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  of  a  better  way  to  enforce 
this  provision  of  the  law  than  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  he  desires  to  strike  out? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Yes;  I  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  file  the  lien 
or  give  notice  of  the  lien  to  the  people  in 
every  community  who  have  not  joined  in 
this  program  the  same  as  everyone  else 
who  is  required  to  give  notice  of  a  lien  on 
personal  property. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Why  select  corn 
and  wheat  and  not  do  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  other  agricultural 
products? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johns], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  rice  growers  I  rise  to  express 
our  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  and  great  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  for  adopting  my  amend¬ 
ment  providing  loans  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  rice  growers.  I  might  say 
with  reference  to  the  processes  of  supply 
and  demand  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  today,  that  this  is  one  item  in 
the  agricultural  bill  where  those  processes 
have  functioned.  Today  we  are  getting 
parity  prices  and  we  hope  this  favorable 
condition  may  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  wall  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
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Mr.  Beam,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee  had 
had  under  consideration  House  Joint 
Resolution  149,  and,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  187,  he  reported  the  joint  res¬ 
olution  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  the  amend¬ 
ments  en  gross.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio) 
there  were — ayes  123,  noes  15. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  there 
is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  (during  the 
count).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  the 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
60,  relating  to  the  corn  and  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  strike 
cut  everything  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  149  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  proceedings  under  which  House 
Joint  Resolution  149  was  agreed  to  will 
be  vacated  and  the  joint  resolution  laid 
on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  PRINT 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  today  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  revising  my  re¬ 
marks  today,  that  I  may  quote  from  the 
Farmers’  Union  Grain  Bulletin  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
by  including  a  letter  from  Amos  Pinchot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
on  the  bill  discussed  today  and  to  include 
therein  certain  tables. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  on  the  bil|  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  unanimous  consent  was  granted 
and  a  special  order  issued  granting  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Boykin]  the  right  to  address  the 
House  for  1  hour  today.  It  is.  now  5:20 
o’clock.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  permission  be  carried  over  until 
Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  -Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extent 
my  remarks  and  include  a  speech  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Winston  Churchill  on 
the  naval  bases  of  Eire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLQESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  two  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  therein  a  short  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  Indiana  Cooperative  Milk 
'  Producers  Federation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday  next, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
business  and  any  other  special  orders,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tinkham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  two 
times,  and  on  each  occasion  he  mawin- 
clude  an  editorial.  7 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  r remarks  by 
including  an  address  by  Col.  J.  E.  Meyer, 
on  Aviation,  delivered  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla, 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  LANDIS 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  a  short  article  from  the 
Times-Herald  on  our  naval  building. 

Thfe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I  had 
reserved  under  special  order  today  may 
be  deferred  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation; 

April  29,  1941. 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
\  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  tender  my  res¬ 
ignation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Eleation  of  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 


.Respectfully, 

A, 


A.  J.  Elliott. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  iyas  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  HouseXthe  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Keefe]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  \ 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  preceded  me  with  special 
orders  have  seen  fit  ,to  defer  those  mat¬ 
ters,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  order  accordedNme  this  afternoon 
may  be  continued  over  until  a  later  date 
when  I  may  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Vinson  of 
Georgia,  for  1  week,  on  account  of  im¬ 
portant  business. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOU 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a$ 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday  next 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  pro-\ 
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the  defense  establishments  are  being  located 
and  where  the  vast  number  of  Army  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  let  to  private  firms,  located 
in  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  coast  and 
borders  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  present  program  of  national 
defense,  through  the  failure  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  to  locate  defense  establish¬ 
ments  within  such  States  is  responsible,  in 
the  ;jnain,  for  the  great  loss  of  population  be¬ 
ing  suffered  by  said  States;  and 
Whereas  such  States  have  ample  resources 
of  coal,  oil,  lead,  zinc,  lumber,  cotton,  natural 
gas,  butane  gas,  and  helium  gas,  reasonably 
cheap  lands,  and  still  to  date  a  surplus  of 
efficient  and  competent  labor,  ample  electrical 
energy  with  some  sections  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus,  with  ample  water  and  with  a  climate 
suitable  for  the  operation  of  many  important 
and  necessary  forms  of  defense  establish¬ 
ments;  and 

Whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  location  of  sufficient  national-defense 
establishments  to  provide  employment  to  the 
surplus  labor  remaining  in  said  States;  and 
Whereas  unless  such  establishments  are 
located  within  said  States  a  substantial  and 
irreparable  irjjury  will  be  done  to  such  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  National  Defense  Program  be  au¬ 
thorized  and  requested  to  make  a  special 
investigation  into  the  program: 

First,  of  the  location  and  maintenance  of 
defense  establishments  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  needed  military  supplies. 

Second,  an  investigation  into  the  program 
of  awarding  contracts  to  private  firms  for  the 
production  of  needed  and  necessary  war  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment. 

Third,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  present  program  of  awarding  contracts 
to  concerns  located  in  coastal  and  border 
cities  and  within  thev,200-mile  danger  zone. 

Fourth,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  location  of  new'.defense  establishments 
at  or  near  cities  and  towns  located  along  the 
coast  and  borders  of  tfie  United  States  and 
within  the  said  200-mile  danger  zone. 

Fifth,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  location  of  necessary  defense  establish¬ 
ments  within  the  said  States  mentioned'  and 
as  follows:  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  .South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  said  Committee  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  National  Defense  Frogram  be 
requested  to  make  a  special  report  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  upon 
the  subject-matters  herein  specially  men¬ 
tioned.  *  / 

EROADCASTING  REGULATIONS  OF  FED¬ 
ERAL  COMMUNICATION^  COMMISSION 

[Mr.  GURNEY  asked  sAd  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Srecord  .an  editorial  : 
from  the  Washington  Eyfcning  Star  of  May  £, 
1941,  and  also  an  artidfe  by  David  Lawrence 
appearing  in  the  samqf  newspapersboth  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  new  broadcasting  regulations  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  which  apwar  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  WHEELER  McMILEEN  BE¬ 
FORE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CHEMURGIC 
CONFERENCES 

[Mr.  DAVISf  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printer/  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Wheeler  McMillen,  president  of  the 
National  parm  Chefnurgic  Council,  before 
the  Seventh  Annual  Chemurgic  Conference 
held  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  26,  1941,  which 
appears,  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  BY  JAY  G.  HAYDEN  ON  DRAFT 
INCONGRUITIES 

[Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
hpve  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Jay  G.  Hayden,  published  in  the  Providence  I 
Journal  of  May  5,  19dl,  entitled  “Draft  In4 


congruities  Give  Federal  Officials  Jitters,” 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  BY  STUART  CHASE  ON  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  MIND  OVER  MATTER 

[Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ai/article 
by  Stuart  Chase  entitled  “The  Triumph  of 
Mind  Over  Matter,”  published  in  The  Progres¬ 
sive,  of  May  3,  1941,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

CORN  AND  WHEAT  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  60)  relating  to  corn  and  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  which  has  just  been  laid 
before  the  Senate  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  While  there  the  House  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substi¬ 
tuted  practically  the  same  provisions  as 
originally  contained  in  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  added  what  is  commonly  known 
and  understood  as  the  75  percent  of 
parity  loan  plan. 

I  desire  to  submit  some  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Then  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
decline  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  amendment. 

This  measure,  of  course,  involves  the 
problem  of  agricultural  income  generally 
recognized  by  the  term  “parity  income.” 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  call  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

names; 

Senators  answered  to  their 

Adams 

Ellender 

Norris 

Aiken 

George 

Nye 

Andrews 

Gerry 

O'Mahoney 

Austin 

Gillette 

Overton 

Bailey 

Glass 

Pepper 

Ball 

Green 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Hatch 

Russell 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Schwartz 

Bone 

Herring 

Shlpstead 

Brooks 

Hill 

Smathers 

Brown 

Holman 

Smith 

Bulow 

Hughes 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Stewart 

Burton 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Butler 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Byrd 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrnes 

Lee 

Truman 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tunnell 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Tydings 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Idaho 

McFarland 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Wallgren 

Connally 

Maloney 

White 

Danaher 

Mead 

Wiley 

Davis 

Downey 

Murdock 

Murray 

Willis 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Harrison],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKel- 
lar],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  are  absent  from  the  Sen- 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Guffey],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh],  and  the 


Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler] 
are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  addressing  the  National  Association  of 
University  Extension  Directors  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bar¬ 
bour]  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty  Sen¬ 
ators  have  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  parity  income  for  farmers  is 
one  of  paramount  importance  at  this 
I  time.  As  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  national  preparedness  pro¬ 
gram,  prices  of  industrial  commodities 
are  getting  higher.  The  pay  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  is  increasing,  and  those  in¬ 
creases  are  reflected  in  the  cost  of  indus¬ 
trial  commodities  which  the  farmers 
must  buy.  The  foreign  markets  for  some 
of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
particularly  cotton  and  wheat,  have  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  Six  or  seven  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  of  cotton  which  have  normally 
been  exported  each  year  are  now  elimi¬ 
nated  from  world  trade.  Millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  which  in  normal  times 
were  sold  to  foreign  markets  annually  are 
now  held  in  elevators  under  Government 
loans.  Excessive  surpluses  of  corn  are 
also  in  the  ever-normal  granaries. 

The  reduction  in  consumption  of  these 
basic  commodities  has  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  planted  and 
therefore  of  the  volume  sold  by  the  farm¬ 
ers.  For  example,  in  the  6  years  ending 
with  1932  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  the  United  States  averaged  40,174,000 
acres.  For  the  6  years  ending  with  1939, 
cotton  acreage  averaged  27,635,000,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  31  percent.  The  acreage  in 
1939  was  40  percent  below  the  1932  acre¬ 
age. 

By  a  conservative  estimate,  80  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  farmers  grow  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  crops.  The  producers  of  the 
basic  commodities  are  the  farmers  who 
make  most  of  the  sacrifices  that  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  soil-conservation  and  mar¬ 
keting  programs  practiced  for  the  past  5 
or  6  years. 

The  object  of  the  pending  bill  is  to  take 
another  step  toward  securing  parity 
prices  for  producers  of  the  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  parity  price  and 
parity  income?  Broadly  speaking  we 
mean  fair  prices  for  farm  products  and 
fair  income  for  farmers.  We  use  the 
1909-14  period  as  a  yardstick  to  measure 
parity  price  and  income.  So  far  as  econ¬ 
omists  have  been  able  to  determine,  this 
was  a  period  when  farm  prices  and  in¬ 
come  were  balanced  with  the  prices  of 
the  things  farmers  generally  buy.  Farm 
commodities  flowed  freely  to  the  cities, 
and  manufactured  goods  flowed  freely 
to  the  farms.  Tire  products  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  and  of  industrial  labor  were 
on  a  fair  basis  of  exchange.  It  was  a 
stable  and  prosperous  period,  and  agri¬ 
culture  was  on  a  plane  of  economic  equal¬ 
ity  with  labor  and  industry. 
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After  the  first  World  War,  farm  prices 
fell,  but  other  prices  did  not.  The  prices 
of  manufactured  goods,  the  wages  of 
labor,  taxes,  debts,  and  other  things, 
stayed  up.  The  farmers  have  been  trying 
to  get  back  on  an  even  footing  with  other 
groups  since  then,  and  their  real  friends 
have  been  trying  to  help  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  farm  prices 
and  farm  income,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  parity  payments.  In 
the  calendar  year  1939,  for  example,  the 
farmers’  income  was  $1,600,000,000  below 
parity.  For  1940  the  farmers’  income  was 
$1,800,000,000  below  parity.  The  figures 
show  that  the  farmers  are  getting  further 
away  from  parity  as  industrial  prices 
increase. 

Parity  price,  generally  speaking,  is  that 
price  for  farm  commodities  which  has 
the  same  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
things  farmers  buy  as  these  commodities 
had  in  the  5  years  before  the  first  World 
War.  In  other  words,  a  parity  price  for 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  eggs,  and  other  farm 
products  is  a  price  that  will  make  these 
products  buy  as  much  today  as  they 
would  have  bought  before  the  first  World 
War,  and  pay  as  much  on  debts,  taxes, 
and  other  fixed  charges. 

After  the  World  War,  unorganized 
farmers  faced  an  organized  world.  In¬ 
dustry  organized  to  protect  itself  through 
tariffs,  and  in  some  instances  through 
monopolies.  Labor  organized  to  increase 
wages  and  decrease  working  hours.  The 
ex-service  men  of  the  World  War  or¬ 
ganized,  and  brought  about  the  payment 
of  bonuses  and  other  benefits,  including 
adequate  hospitalization. 

Our  capitalistic  economy  depends  for 
its  very  existence  upon  balance — balance 
between  the  various  groups  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  If,  through  tariffs  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  the  Government  favors 
industry  and  labor  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer,  the  Government  must  eventually 
help  the  farmer,  too.  Otherwise,  we  set 
up  a  series  of  disturbances  that  can  be 
just  as  disastrous  in  their  effects  as  in¬ 
terferences  with  circulation  in  the  human 
body.  If  we  clog  the  channels  of  trade 
through  favoritism  to  some  groups,  we 
tend  to  cripple  the  country;  we  cause 
arthritis  of  the  economic  system. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  tariffs  cost  farmers  money, 
or  that  other  legislation  which  increases 
the  cost  of  distribution,  transportation, 
and  labor  takes  money  out  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  pockets.  If  the  Government  takes 
money  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets 
through  legislation,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Government  should  put  that  money 
back. 

During  the  years  1935-39,  inclusive, 
the  cash  income  of  the  nonfarm  popula¬ 
tion  averaged  $625  per  person,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  only  $408  in  the 
parity  period  before  the  first  World  War. 
The  income  of  people  not  on  farms,  even 
if  we  include  the  unemployed,  has  been 
averaging  50  percent  higher  than  it  did  in 
the  pre-war  period.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  farm  income  has  been  very  much  lower. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  submitted  a  table  showing  the  total 
national  income,  the  nonfarm  income,  the 
farm  income,  and  the  farm  income  as 
percentage  of  the  total,  each  year  since 


1909.  At  no  time  since  1919  has  the  per¬ 
centage  of  farm  income  of  the  national 
income  equaled  the  percentage  during 
the  pre-war  period.  Since  1919  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  agriculture’s 
share  of  the  national  income.  The  per¬ 
centage  has  decreased  from  19.2,  in  1919, 
to  5.9,  in  1940.  I  submit  the  table  to  be 
inserted  in  my  speech  at  this  point.  A 
statement  including  Government  pay¬ 
rolls  is  also  submitted  as  a  part  of  the 
table. 

After  including  Government  payments 
the  percentage  of  the  national  income  in 
1940  received  by  farmers  was  only  6.9 
percent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


National  income,  United  States,  1909-41 


Year 

Total 

Non- 

farm 

Farm 

Farm  as 
percent¬ 
age  of 
total 

1909 . 

Million 
dollars 
26,  415 

Million 
dollars 
22, 070 

Million 

dollars 

4,  345 
4,  640 
4,  229 

Percent 

16.4 

1910 . 

28, 114 

23,  474 

16.5 

1911.. . 

28,  480 

24,  251 

14.8 

1912.... . 

30,  394 

25,  798 

4,  596 

15. 1 

1913 . 

32, 133 

27,  560 

4,  573 

14.2 

1914... . 

31,919 

27,  367 

4,  552 

14.3 

1915 . 

33,  210 

28,  404 

4,  806 

14.5 

1916. . . 

39,  036 

33, 198 

5,  838 

15.0 

1917 . 

47,  385 

38,  482 

8,  903 

18.8 

1918 . . 

55,  357 

44,  856 

10,  501 

19.0 

1919.. . 

60,  354 

48,  756 

11,598 

19.2 

1920 . 

64,  552 

56,  478 

8,  074 

12.5 

1921. . 

54,  210 

49,  883 

4,327 

8.0 

1922 . . 

57,  646 

52, 109 

5,  437 

9. 1 

1923.... . 

66, 171 

59,  620 

6,  551 

9.4 

1924 . 

68,  824 

61,898 

6,  926 

10.9 

1925 . 

73,  278 

65,  852 

7,  426 

10.1 

1926 . 

75,  564 

68,  695 

6,  869 

9. 1 

1927.. . . 

76,  457 

69,  618 

6,839 

8.9 

1928 . 

78,117 

71,209 

6,  908 

8.8 

1929 . 

80,  372 

73,  542 

6,  830 

8.5 

1930 . 

73,  571 

68,  456 

5, 115 

7.0 

1931 . 

62,  384 

59,  303 

3,081 

4.9 

1932. . 

48,  355 

46,  551 

1,804 

3.7 

1933 . 

45,  771 

43,  174 

2,  597 

5.7 

1934 . 

52,  540 

49, 164 

3,  376 

6.4 

1935 . . 

57,  007 

52,  770 

4,237 

7.4 

1936 . 

66,  722 

61,  599 

5, 123 

7.7 

1937 . 

70,  753 

65,  282 

5,471 

7.7 

1938 . . 

64,  687 

60,  236 

4,451 

6.9 

1939  * . . 

68, 127 

63,  821 

4,306 

6.3 

1940  * . 

71,  829 

67,  611 

4,  218 

5.9 

INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 


1933 . 

45,  933 

43, 174 

2,759 

6.0 

1934 . 

53,  096 

49, 164 

3,  932 

7.4 

1935 . 

57,  690 

52,  770 

4,  820 

8.4 

1936 . 

67,  009 

61,  599 

5,410 

8.1 

1937 . . 

71, 120 

65,  282 

5,838 

8.2 

1938 . 

65, 169 

60,  236 

4,933 

7.6 

1939  1 . 

68,  934 

63,  821 

5, 113 

7.4 

1940  2 . 

72,  595 

67,611 

4,  984 

6.9 

1  Revision  of  preliminary  estimate  given  in  table  on 
p.  650  of  1941  agricultural  appropriation  hearings. 

2  Preliminary. 


Source'  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  For  the  year  1939 
the  average  annual  cash  income  per  cap¬ 
ita  of  farmers  for  the  east  central  divi¬ 
sion  was  $119.  The  figures  are  made  on 
a  basis  of  four  and  one-half  members  per 
family.  On  that  basis  the  entire  family’s 
average  annual  cash  income  would  be 
$535.50.  The  States  comprising  the  east 
central  division  are  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

For  the  same  years  the  average  annual 
cash  income  per  capita  for  the  southern 


division  was  $160.  Translated  into  fam¬ 
ilies  the  average  annual  cash  income  was 
$720.  The  States  comprising  this  divi¬ 
sion  are  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  other  divisions  show  higher  in¬ 
comes.  The  average  annual  cash  income 
per  capita  for  the  entire  United  States 
in  1939  was  $268.  Translated  into  fam¬ 
ilies,  composed  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  average  was  $1,197. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  compiled  estimates  on  the  cash  and 
total  net  rates  per  hour  of  farm  work 
of  commercial  family  farms  for  1939. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  hour 


Cotton  farmers  in  Southeast -  10. 1 

Cotton  farmers  in  Texas  Black  Waxey 

Belt _ 11.9 

Cash-grain  farmers  in  Corn  Belt - 33.  7 

Spring-wheat  farmers  in  the  Great 
Plains _ 32.  8 


As  of  July  1940,  the  average  length  of 
workday  for  the  hired  farm  worker  was 
10.4  hours.  The  average  day  wage  rate 
without  board  was  $1.62.  Average  week¬ 
ly  earnings  for  farmers  in  the  southern 
division  in  1939  was  $13.85,  and  in  the 
east  central  division  $10.30.  These  fig¬ 
ures  demonstrate  the  absurdly  low  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  farmers  as  compared  with 
other  workers. 

For  further  comparison  of  farmers’ 
earnings  let  us  examine  W.  P.  A.  earn¬ 
ings,  all  the  money  for  which  is  provided 
by  the  taxpayers.  The  average  hour 
wage  rate  is  45  cents;  the  average  day 
rate  is  $2.25;  the  average  weekly  rate  is 
$14.63;  and  the  average  monthly  pay 
is  $58.50.  The  average  annual  rate  for 
W.  P.  A.  workers  is  $702. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  earnings  of 
other  workers.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1940  submitted  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  a  statement 
showing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
certain  industrial  workers  compared  with 
the  estimated  parity  earnings  if  these 
workers  received  wages  comparable  to 
farm  prices.  I  quote  some  of  the  figures: 


Weekly 

earniDgs 

Estimated 

parity 

earnings 

$57.  84 

$37.  24 

57.60 

33. 52 

54.  22 

32.87 

63.  82 

43.  36 

24.  34 

17. 14 

On  an  annual  basis  the  figures  would 
be: 


Weekly 

earnings 

Estimated 

parity 

earnings 

$3,  007.  68 

$1,  936. 48 

2,  995.  20 

1,  743. 04 

2,  819.  44 

1,  709.  24 

3,  318.  64 

2,  254.  72 

1,  265.  68 

S91.  28 

To  show  how  rapidly  the  price  changes 
are  injuriously  affecting  the  farmers,  I 
submit  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  showing 
the  weekly  earnings  of  the  same  workers 
to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  as  of  June 
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1, 1940,  if  wages  had  kept  pace  with  those 
received  in  agriculture: 


1940  weekly 
earnings 

Weekly 
earnings  at 
farm  ratio 

Plumbers . 

$58. 10 
58.  04 

$24.  74 
22.  28 

Electricians . . . 

55. 15 

21.86 

64.  85 

28.  82 

25.  77 

11.40 

On  an  annual  basis  the  figures  would 
be: 


1940  weekly 
earnings 

Weekly 
earnings  at 
farm  ratio 

Plumbers . 

$3,  021.  20 
3,  018.  08 
2, 867.  80 
3,  372.  20 

1,  340.  04 

$1,  386. 48 
1. 158. 56 
1, 136.  72 
1,  498.  64 
592.  80 

Carpenters . 

Factory  workers . . . 

The  following  average  annual  payments 
are  made  by  the  Government  to  retired 
employees  who  are  not  now  engaged  in 


any  work  for  the  Government: 

Army  officers _ $ 3,  228.00 

Naval  officers _  3,  046.  00 

Postal  employees: 

City  letter  carriers _  1,107.00 

Rural  letter  carriers — male _  1,046.00 

Rural  letter  carriers — female.  946.  00 

Post  office  clerks — male _  1,093.00 

Post  office  clerks — female _  1,001.00 

Retired  railroad  workers  receive 

average  annual  payments  of _  788  40 


It  may  be  helpful  to  know  the  parity 
position  of  some  important  farm  products 
as  of  January  1941. 

The  lowest  paid  employees  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list,  drawing  their  compensation 
from  the  Government — the  very  lowest — 
receive  more  than  does  the  farmer,  who 
works  10  hours  a  day  all  the  days  during 
the  year,  often  assisted  by  grown  sons 
and  other  members  of  his  family. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  parity  positions  of 
important  farm  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Parity  positions  of  important  farm  products, 
January  1941 


Product 

Price, 

January 

1941 

Parity 

price 

Percent¬ 

age 

market 
price  is 
of  parity 

Wheat,  cents  per  bushel. 

73.0 

113.  2 

64 

Corn,  cents  per  bushel.. 

56.0 

82.2 

68 

Rice,  cents  per  bushel.. 

87.9 

104. 1 

84 

Cotton,  cents  per  pound. 

9.  45 

15.  87 

60 

Butterfat,  cents  per 

pound . 

31.  1 

35.6 

87 

Chickens,  cents  per 

pound . . . 

13.  7 

14.6 

94 

Eggs,  cents  per  dozen... 

19.  7 

29.  9 

66 

Hogs,  dollars  per  hun- 

dredweight.. . 

7.  26 

9.  24 

79 

Beef  cattle,  dollars  per 

hundredweight . 

8.09 

6.67 

121 

Lambs,  dollars  per  hun- 

dredweight.. .  --. 

8.34 

7.51 

111 

Wool,  cents  per  pound. 

31.3 

23.4 

134 

Tobacco,  cents  per 

13.  9 

Flue-cured,  types 

11-14,  cents  per 

pound  . 

11.  6 

22.  4 

62 

Fire-cured,  types 

21-24,  cents  per 

pound _ _ 

9.7 

10.5 

92 

Burley,  type  31, 

cents  per  pound. . 

16.  5 

21.8 

71 

Air-cured,  dark, 

types  35-37,  cents 

per  pound . . 

7. 0 

8.6 

92 

Parity  positions  of  important  farm  products, 
January  1941 — Continued 


Produot 

Price, 

January 

1941 

Parity 

price 

Percent¬ 

age 

market 
price  is 
of  parity 

Tobacco— Continued. 
Cigar,  leaf,  types 
41-45,  cents  per 
pound... . . 

8.0 

10.9 

73 

Cigar,  binder,  types 
51-55,  cents  per 
pound . . . 

14.1 

15.8 

92 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  only  a  few  of  them: 

Price  of  wheat  per  bushel,  January 
1941,  73  cents.  Parity  price,  113.2  cents. 
Percentage  market  price  is  of  parity, 
64  percent. 

Price  of  corn  per  bushel,  January  1941, 
56  cents.  Parity  price,  82.2  cents.  Per¬ 
centage  market  price  is  of  parity,  68 
percent. 

Price  of  cotton,  January  1941,  9.45 
cents  per  pound.  Parity  price,  15.87 
cents.  Percentage  market  price  is  of 
parity,  60  percent. 

Price  of  eggs  per  dozen,  January  1941, 
19.7  cents.  Parity  price,  29.9  cents. 
Percentage  market  price  is  of  parity,  68 
percent.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some 
change  since  January. 

Hogs  per  hundredweight,  actual  price, 
$7.26.  Parity  price,  $9.24.  Market  price 
is  79  percent  of  parity. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  entire  list. 
Senators  may  find  it  in  the  Record,  if 
they  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  some  persons  object  to 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  and 
wheat  cn  the  ground  that  it  will  increase 
the  price  of  the  products  of  these  com¬ 
modities.  I  submit  a  table  showing  farm 
prices  and  retail  prices,  coupled  with  a 
statement  of  the  middlemen’s  percentage. 
I  ask  to  have  the  table  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Farm 

price 

Retail 

price 

Middle¬ 

men's 

percent 

age 

Wheat  and  white  bread 
(pound) . . 

SO.  012 

$0.  079 

85 

Cotton  in  men’s  over¬ 
alls .  . . . 

.15 

1.00 

85 

Cotton  in  men’s  work 
pants _ _ -- 

.09 

1.00 

91 

Cotton  in  girls’  school 
dresses . 

.02 

.59 

96 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  call  attention  to 
the  items  listed  in  the  foregoing  table 
which  are  typical.  For  the  wheat  in  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  the  farmer  receives 
1.2  cents.  The  retail  price  of  the  pound 
loaf  of  bread  is  7.9  cents.  The  middle¬ 
man’s  percentage  on  the  loaf  of  bread  is 
85  percent. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  in  men’s  overalls, 
on  the  basis  of  a  dollar  retail  sale  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  such  overalls,  the  farm  price  for 
the  cotton  is  15  cents.  The  middleman’s 
percentage  is  85  percent. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  in  men’s  work 
pants,  on  the  basis  of  a  dollar  sale,  the 


farmer  receives  9  cents  for  the  cotton  in 
the  work  pants.  The  middleman  receives 
91  percent. 

Cotton  in  a  girl’s  school  dress,  retail 
price  59  cents.  The  farmer  receives  2 
cents  for  the  cotton  contained  in  such  a 
dress.  The  middleman  receives  96  per¬ 
cent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmers  for  the  raw  material  con¬ 
stitutes  a  very  negligible  part  of  the 
prices  paid  to  the  retailers  by  the  con¬ 
sumers.  If  prices  for  industrial  commodi¬ 
ties  were  adjusted  to  1S41  farm  prices  of 
cotton,  there  would  be  an  outstanding 
reduction  in  the  price  of  such  industrial 
commodities. 

I  cite  a  few  cases,  the  actual  prices 
being  taken  from  the  1940  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalog.  Work  shirts,  price  73  cents.  Ad¬ 
justed  price,  43  cents.  Corn  planter  (2- 
row  check) ,  price  $65.95.  Adjusted  price, 
$23.75. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  add  to  the  value  of  the  statistics  he 
is  presenting  if  he  would  make  a  fuller  ex¬ 
planation.  The  Senator  spoke  of  a  com 
planter.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by 
a  corn  planter?  The  Senator  spoke  of 
the  adjusted  price.  What  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  By  the  adjusted 
price  I  mean  the  price  which  would  ob¬ 
tain  if,  instead  of  trying  to  increase  farm 
prices,  commodity  prices  were  reduced  to 
the  level  at  which  they  previously  were 
in  comparison  with  farm  prices. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  is  just  what  I 
wanted  to  have  the  Senator  bring  out. 

/  Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Farm  prices  are 
that  much  out  of  line  by  reason  both  of 
the  reduction  in  farm  prices  and  of  the 
large  increase  in  industrial  commodity 
prices.  So  if  we  go  back  to  the  days  of 
parity,  to  the  days  of  fair  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  the 
labor  of  those  who  produce  industrial 
commodities,  we  find  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence:  and  if  the  adjustments  could  be 
made,  the  corn  planter  referred  to  could 
now  be  bought  for  $23.75  instead  of 
$65.95,  the  price  shown  in  the  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  catalog  of  1940.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  for  his  suggestion. 

I  ask  that  the  table  of  prices  taken 
from  the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog  for  1840 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Price 

Adjusted 

price 

Work  shirts . .  . 

$0.  73 

SO.  43 

Corn  planter  (2-row  check) _ 

65. 95 

23.  75 

Spike-tooth  harrow  (2-section) . 
Common  nails  (8d.,  ICO 

19.  75 

7.  65 

pounds) . 

3.  05 

1.00 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  same  disparity 
of  prices  is  in  effect  for  wheat  if  current 
prices  are  adjusted  to  1941  farm  price  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  shows  the  re¬ 
tail  price  to  farmers  during  the  base 
period  1910-14  of  selected  industrial 
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commodities  purchased  by  farmers,  as 
compared  with  the  actual  retail  price  to 
farmers  as  of  December  15,  1940. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  base  price  of  a 
5-foot  mower  in  the  parity  period  1910 
to  1914  was  $47.76.  The  parity  price  is 
$48.24.  The  parity  price  and  the  actual 
retail  price  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  actual  retail  price  to  farmers  on 
December  15,  1940,  last  December,  for  the 
same  mower  which  was  sold  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  during  the  base  period  for  $47.76,  was 
$97.14.  Percentage,  actual  price  as  com¬ 
pared  with  parity,  is  201  percent. 

Take  a  7-foot  binder.  The  price  in 
the  base  prewar  period  was  $138.  The 
actual  retail  price  of  the  binder  on  De¬ 
cember  15,  1940,  was  $259.  Percentage, 
actual  price  compared  with  parity,  186 
percent. 

Paint,  ready  mixed,  per  gallon.  The 
price  during  the  parity-base  period  was 
$1.94  a  gallon.  December  15,  1240,  the 
price  was  $2.85.  Actual  percentage  of 
parity,  145  percent. 

Thus  the  list  goes.  I  will  mention 
rough  lumber,  per  thousand  board  feet. 
Price  during  the  base  period  $24.94.  That 
is  what  the  farmer  had  to  pay  for  his 
rough  lumber.  Last  December,  1940,  he 
had  to  pay  $46.20.  The  actual  price,  183 
percent  of  parity.  Kitchen  chairs,  each, 
base  retail  price  to  farmers,  1910-14,  81 
cents.  Price  now  $1.56.  Actual  price 
190  percent  of  parity.  Thus  the  list  goes. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  list  of  actual  items  which  are  in  con¬ 
stant  and  daily  use  by  practically  all  our 
farm  population,  to  show  the  disad¬ 
vantage  which  they  now  suffer  in  price 
relationship;  how  greatly  the  fruit  of  a 
days’  labor  of  a  fanner  is  now  out  of 
line  with  a  day’s  labor  of  an  industrial 
worker  and  others  of  the  nonfarm  popula¬ 
tion,  including  salaried  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  9-A. — Table  giving  -for  1940,  for  se¬ 
lected  foods  and  for  the  total  of  58  foods, 
the  average  retail  price  for  the  United 
States,  the  average  farm  price  of  the  raw 
commodity,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
retail  price  going  to  middlemen 


Farm  price 

Reta  il  price 

Middle¬ 

men’s 

percent* 

age 

Whiteflour  (pound)- 

1.7  cents _ 

4.3  cents _ 

60 

White  bread 

1.2  cents ... 

7.9  cents... 

85 

(pound). 

Pork  products 

10. S  cents. . 

IS.  8  cents. . 

45 

(pound). 

Dairy  products  (100 

$1.47 . 

$3.30 . 

55 

pound  milk 
equivalent). 

Eggs  (dozen) . . 

19. 1  cents.. 

33.  2 cents.. 

42 

Rice  (pound)  —  .. 

2. 3  cents... 

7. 9  cents... 

71 

Canned  peaches 

1.  9  cents... 

16.  9  cents. . 

89 

(No.  can). 

Canned  com  (No. 

1.4  cents _ 

10.5  cents... 

87 

2  can). 

Prunes  (pound).,.. 

3  cents . 

9.7  cents _ 

69 

58  foods,  total .  . 
Cotton  goods: 

$132. . 

$314. . 

58 

Men’s  overalls.. 

15  cents.... 

$1 . 

85 

Men’s  work 
pants. 

Men’s  work 

$1 . 

91 

5  cents _ 

69  cents _ 

93 

shirts. 

Men’s  dress 

6  cents _ 

$1 . - 

94 

shirts. 

$1 . 

93 

dresses. 

Women’snight- 

5  cents _ 

69  cents.... 

93 

gowns. 

Women’s  stock- 

leent . 

25  cents.... 

95 

mgs. 

59  cents _ 

Girl’s  schoo  1 

2  cents _ 

96 

dresses 

Boys’  overalls.. 
Boys’  knickers. 

9  cents _ 

79  cents _ 

89 

$1.19 . 

93 

9  cents . 

79  cents.... 

79 

Pillowcases _ 

4  cents _ 

23  cents _ 

82 

Towels . 

2  cents . 

17  cents _ 

88 

Denims _ 

5  cents . 

19  cents.... 

73 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Suppose  farm 
prices  had  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in 
returns  for  nonfarm  commodities  and 
services?  The  following  table  shows 
what  farmers  would  be  receiving  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  they  are  actually  re¬ 
ceiving: 


Prices  which  farmers  would  have  received  for 
specified  commodities  on  Oct.  15,  1940,  if 
farm  prices  had  kept  pace  with  nonfarm 
commodities  and  services 


Commodity 

Unit 

Prices 
received. 
Oct.  15 
1940 

Prices 
at  in¬ 
dus¬ 
trial 
ratio 

Cotton,  per  pound . 

Cents... 

9.  35 

27. 58 

Wheat,  per  bushel _ 

Cents... 

68.2 

196 

Corn  per  bushel _ 

Cents... 

59.4 

142 

Oats,  per  bushel . 

Cents... 

28.  3 

88.9 

Rice,  per  bushel. . 

Cents... 

63.0 

180 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . 

Cents... 

52.0 

151 

Peanuts,  per  pound _ 

Cents... 

3.  26 

1.06 

Butterfat,  per  pound _ 

Cents... 

28.8 

58.8 

Eggs,  per  dozen..  _ 

Cents... 

23.  7 

59.5 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds _ 

Dollars.. 

5.83 

16.03 

Kay,  per  ton . 

Dollars.. 

5.  99 

26.39 

Horses  each _ 

Dollars.. 

96.10 

305.  20 

The  comparative  prices  presented  dis¬ 
close  the  great  disadvantage  to  which  the 
farmers  are  subjected. 

There  is  no  prospect  for  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  and  cotton.  There 
is  on  hand  at  this  time  the  largest  sur¬ 
plus  of  each  of  these  commodities  in  the 
known  history  of  the  world.  There  is 
enough  wheat  on  hand  in  Canada  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  of  Canada  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  2  years  if  no  new  crop  should  be 
produced  this  year.  There  are  no  storage 
facilities  there  to  take  care  of  this  year’s 
crop.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  warehouses 
are  filled  with  accumulated  cotton.  The 
export  markets  for  both  cotton  and 
wheat  are  absolutely  closed.  Without 
help  from  the  Government,  the  price  of 
cotton  and  the  price  of  wheat  would 
doubtless  go  lower  than  they  did  in  1932. 
That  would  happen  in  the  face  of  rising 
prices  for  everything  that  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  buy.  Thus,  the  industrial 
areas  would  be  highly  prosperous  and 
the  agricultural  areas  would  be  plunged 
into  destituton  and  bankruptcy. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  nonfarm 
population  does  not  take  more  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  effort  of  the  friends  of  the 
farmers  in  Congress  to  increase  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  debt-paying  power  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  population.  If 
parity  prices  for  basic  commodities  were 
increased  to  parity  levels,  the  income  of 
the  farmers  would  be  increased  about 
one-third.  Increasing  the  income  of  the 
producers  of  basic  farm  commodities  by 
33  y3  percent  would  be  of  more  value  to 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
city  people  than  would  be  the  increase 
in  rural  population  by  the  same  percen¬ 
tage,  with  present  prices  prevailing.  An 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  farmers 
puts  practically  the  entire  amount  of  the 
increase  into  circulation  not  only  for 
paying  debts  but  also  for  the  purchase  of 
property  needed  by  the  family  and  on  the 
farm.  One  certain  way  to  overcome  the 
loss  in  foreign  markets  is  to  increase  In 
an  equivalent  way  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  home  consumers.  This  reminds 
me  of  an  old  church  song: 

If  you  cannot  cross  the  ocean  and  the  foreign 
lands  explore, 

You  can  find  the  heathen  nearer,  you  can 
find  him  at  your  door. 


Taele  9-B. — Parity  prices  of  selected  industrial  commodities  purchased  by  farmers,  Dec.  15, 

1940 


Commodity 

Unit 

Base  re¬ 
tail 

price  to 
farmers, 
1910-14 

Parity 
price 
Dec.  15, 
1940  ■ 

Actual 
retail 
price  to 
farmers 
Dec.  15, 
194C 

Actual 
as  per¬ 
centage 
of 

parity 

Mower,  5-foot _ .... _ 

Each . . 

Dollars 
47.  76 

Dollars 
48.  24 

Dollars 
97. 14 

Percent 

201 

Binder,  7-foot _ _ _ _ 

Each . . . 

138. 00 

139.  00 

259. 00 

186 

Paint,  ready-mixed _ _ _ 

Gallon . . . . 

1.94 

1.96 

2.  85 

145 

Lumber,  rough _ _ 

Thousand  board  feet 

24.94 

25. 19 

46.20 

183 

Kitchen  chairs _ 

Each _ _ _ _ 

.81 

.82 

1.  56 

190 

Horse  blanket _ _ _ _ 

Each..  _  _ 

2.  47 

2.49 

3.  50 

141 

Men’s  work  shoes  _ _  ... 

Pair _ 

2.  20 

2.22 

2.59 

117 

Barbed  wire . . . . 

80-rod  spool . . 

2.74 

2.  77 

3.  54 

128 

Newspapers  _ _ _ 

Copy.. _ _ 

Cents 

1-2 

Cents 

Cents 

3 

150-300 

Newspaper  advertising _ 

Agate  line . . 

5.  5 

5.5 

11.5 

201 

1  Computed  by  multiplying  base  price  by  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  101  on  Dec.  15,  1940  (August  1909- 
July  1914=100).  The  term  “parity  price”  has  not  been  officially  used  in  connection  with  industrial  commodities. 
They  are  shown  here  to  indicate  what  prices  of  industrial  commodities  would  have  been  on  Dec.  15,  1940,  if  the  rela¬ 
tionships  with  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1910-14  had  been  carried  through  to  the  present. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Based  on  date  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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By  increasing  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  this  song  could  well  be  paraphrased 
as  follows: 

If  you  cannot  cross  the  ocean  and  the  foreign 
trade  explore, 

You  can  find  the  buyers  nearer,  you  can  find 
them  at  your  door. 

A  study  of  industrial  shipments  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  States  after  1933 — the  year 
farmers’  income  started  upward  after  the 
depression — covering  carlot  shipments  on 
more  than  125  railroads  operating  in  the 
North  and  East,  from  16  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  to  the  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  in  the  Southeast,  Southwest, 
and  Northwest,  shows  an  increase  in  the 
first  year  after  June  30,  1933,  of  38.7  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  second  year  thereafter  an 
increase  of  60.1  percent.  A  majority  of 
the  increases  in  shipments  resulted  from 
additional  purchases  by  farmers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  equipment  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  supplies.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  165.2  percent  in  these  commodi¬ 
ties.  Give  the  farmers  sufficient  money 
and  they  will  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning. 

Some  sincere  persons  have  expressed 
an  anxiety  about  the  effect  on  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  that  increased  prices  might 
cause.  Fortunately,  the  official  records 
on  that  subject  are  available  and  they 
show  conclusively  that  increased  prices 
for  cotton  do  not  result  in  a  reduction  in 
consumption.  The  official  figures  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  contrary  is  true.  When 
trade  conditions  are  good  and  people 
have  purchasing  power,  the  consumption 
of  cotton  always  increases  and  the  result¬ 
ant  rise  in  prices  of  raw  cotton  which 
always  follows  increased  consumption 
has  not  resulted  in  the  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumption. 

I  submit  an  official  table  showing  the 
foreign,  domestic,  and  total  consumption 
of  American  cotton  each  year  from  1914- 
15  to  1940-41,  inclusive.  This  table  also 
shows  the  high,  low,  and  average  prices 
of  middling  spots  per  pound  at  New  York. 
The  record  as  shown  by  the  figures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  table  should  be  conclusive 
to  any  fair-minded  person  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  reducing  the  volume  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  of  lint  cotton  which  may 
follow  from  the  passage  of  pending  leg¬ 
islation  on  the  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Crop  year 

Mill  consumption,  in 
thousands  oi  bales 

Season’s  prices, 
Middling  Spots, 
New  York,  in 
cents  per  pound 

Do¬ 

mestic 

For 

eign 

Total 

High 

Low 

Aver¬ 

age 

1914-15... 

5,375 

7,874 

13,  249 

11.00 

7.25 

9. 10 

1915-16... 

6, 081 

6,  958 

13,  039 

13.45 

9  20 

11.98 

1916-17... 

6,471 

6,  091 

12,  562 

27.  65 

13.35 

19.  28 

1917-18... 

6,  382 

4,489 

10,871 

36.  00 

21.  20 

29.68 

1918-19... 

5,  560 

4,319 

9,  909 

38.20 

25.00 

31.00 

1919-20... 

6,  003 

5,  895 

11,  898 

43.  75 

25. 85 

38.29 

1920-21... 

4,677 

5,  591 

10,  268 

40.00 

10.  85 

17.  89 

1921-22... 

5, 613 

6,  596 

12,  209 

23.  75 

12.  80 

18.  92 

1922-23... 

6,  322 

6,124 

12,  449 

31.  30 

20.  35 

26.  30 

Crop  year 

Mill  consumption,  in 
thousands  of  bales 

Season’s  prices, 
Middling  Spots 
New  York,  in 
cents  per  pound 

Do¬ 

mestic 

For¬ 

eign 

Total 

High 

Low 

Aver¬ 

age 

1923-24... 

5,  353 

5,  564 

10,  917 

37. 65 

23.  50 

31.11 

1924-25... 

5,917 

7,  394 

13,  311 

31.50 

22.  15 

24.  74 

1925-26... 

6,  176 

7,  834 

14,010 

24.75 

17.85 

20.53 

1926-27... 

6,  880 

8,868 

15,  748 

19.  20 

12. 15 

15. 15 

1927-28... 

6,  535 

9,  C41 

15,  576 

23.  90 

17.  00 

20.  42 

1928-29... 

6,  778 

8,  448 

15,226 

21.65 

17.  65 

19.  73 

1929-30... 

5,803 

7,  218 

13,  021 

19.  55 

12.  45 

16.60 

1930-31 . . . 

5,084 

5,  972 

11,056 

13.15 

8.25 

10.  38 

1931-32... 

4,  744 

7,  784 

12,  528 

8. 15 

5. 00 

6.34 

1932-33... 

C,  004 

8,381 

14,385 

11.  75 

5.70 

7.  37 

1933-34... 

5,  553 

8,  227 

13,  780 

13.  35 

8.  65 

11.09 

1934-35... 

5,  241 

5,965 

11,  206 

13.  95 

10.  65 

12.  44 

1935-36... 

6,  221 

0,  282 

12,  503 

13.  65 

10.  65 

11.75 

1936-37... 

7,  768 

5,  325 

13,  093 

15.  25 

11. 18 

12.  93 

1937-38... 

5,  616 

5, 179 

10,  795 

11.  :-5 

7.71 

8.75 

1938-39... 

6,  736 

4,  513 

11,249 

10.  02 

7.88 

9.00 

1939-40 _ 

7,  616 

5,  234 

12,  850 

11.06 

8.82 

10.  40 

1940-41... 

'9,  250 

>2,000 

>11,  250 

11.61 

9.08 

U0.  41 

1  Estimated 

Average,  August  through  March. 

Source:  Division  of  Program  Development  and 
Coordination  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  following  table 
shows  parity  prices,  and  loan  prices  at 
85  and  75  percent  of  parity,  respectively: 


Parity 

85  per¬ 
cent 
parity 

75  per¬ 
cent 
parity 

Cotton,  cents  per  pound _ 

15.  87 

13.  49 

11.90 

Corn,  cents  per  bushel _ 

82.2 

69.  87 

61. 65 

Wheat,  cents  per  bushel _ 

113.2 

96.  22 

84.  90 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured,  cents  per 

pound _ 

22.4 

19.00 

16.8 

Fire  and  dark-air  cured, 

cents  per  pound . 

9.8 

8.  41 

7.  42 

Burley  cents  per  pound.. 

21.8 

18.  53 

16.35 

The  loan  rate  on  the  1940  crops  was  as 
follows: 

Cants 


Cotton  (pound) _  8.9 

Corn  (bushel) _  61 

Wheat  (bushel) _  65 

Tobacco : 

Flue-cured  (pound) _  15 

Fire  and  dark  air-cured  (pound)..  7.4 
Burley  (pound) _  16.3 


It  is  estimated  that  the  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  payments  for  this  year  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commodities  will  be  as  follows: 

Cents 


Cotton  (pound) _  1-37 

Corn  (bushel) _  .9 

Wheat  (bushel) -  .8 

Tobacco : 

Flue-cured  (pound) -  .  8 

Fire-cured  (pound) - 1.50 

Dark  air-cured  (pound) _  .  1 

Burley  (pound) _  .8 


An  85-percent  loan  with  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  payments  added  would  provide  the 


following  incomes: 

Cents 

Cotton  (pound) -  14.86 

Corn  (bushel) _  78.87 

Wheat  (bushel) _ 104.22 

Tobacco : 

Flue-cured  (pound) -  19-  8 

Fire-cured  (pound) -  9.91 

Dark  air-cured  (pound) -  9.41 

Burley  (pound) -  19.33 


The  total  supplies  of  the  five  basic 
crops  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940-41 


marketing  season  and  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  exports  are  as 
follows: 


Cotton  (American). bales.. 

25,  500,  000 

10, 000,  000 

Corn . 

.bushels.. 

3, 150,  000,  000 

2, 350,  000,  000 

Wheat . 

_ do _ 

1, 101,  000,  000 

705, 000,  000 

Rice . hundredweight.. 

28,  900,  CC0 

23,  500,  000 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured.. 

.pounds.. 

2,  052,  700,  COO 

69S,  000,  COO 

Burley . 

_ do _ 

1,  065,  GOO,  000 

348,  000,  000 

Fire -cured.. 

_ do _ 

234, 400,  000 

89, 000, 000 

Dark  air-cured. .do _ 

96,  900,  000 

35,  000,  000 

Some  persons  object  to  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  farm  commodities  on  the 
ground  that  such  increase  must  be  borne 
by  the  consumers.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  and  a  distressing  one  to  the  friends 
of  farmers,  that  this  consumer  argu¬ 
ment  is  always  raised  by  certain  urban 
groups  in  opposition  to  increased  farm 
prices,  even  when  they  are  below  parity 
prices.  The  same  objectors  approve  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  industrial  labor, 
although  such  increase  is  necessarily  re¬ 
flected  in  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  by 
consumers.  Recently  the  Guffey  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Act  was  extended  for  2 
years.  Under  that  act,  coal  prices  are 
fixed  and  the  cost  of  coal  to  consumers 
is  thereby  increased.  Many  of  those  who 
object  to  an  increase  in  the  prices  of 
farmers’  products  actively  supported  the 
continuance  of  the  coal  price-fixing  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  wage-and- 
hour  law,  was  pending  before  Congress 
for  many  months.  The  evident  and  de¬ 
clared  intention  of  that  act  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  labor  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  naturally  had  the  effect  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  practically  everything  the 
farmer  buys.  We  heard  of  no  outcry  of 
opposition  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  at 
that  time.  When  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  to  be  represented  by  agents 
of  their  own  choice  was  pending  before 
Congress,  and  when  other  rights  were 
guaranteed  to  workers  in  the  matter  of 
securing  higher  wages  and  better  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  it  was  a  known  fact  that 
such  legislation  would  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  industrial  commodi¬ 
ties  and  that  such  increased  cost  must 
be  borne  by  the  consumers.  There  was 
no  outcry  against  the  passage  of  such 
laws  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumers  would  be  injuri¬ 
ously  affected.  The  people  interested  in 
the  bills  mentioned  were  organized. 
They  were  in  position  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  did  so.  The  farmers, 
consisting  of  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
population  of  our  country,  are  unor¬ 
ganized  and  scattered  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  They  have  no  way  to  make  their 
wishes  heard  except  through  a  few  farm 
organizations  representing  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  farm  population. 
They  must  rely  for  protection  and  help 
upon  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

The  claim  that  a  fair  income  for  the 
farmers  is  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
consumers  is  not  true  in  fact,  and  is  not 
'  justified  by  the  attitude  of  the  great 
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masses  of  industrial  labor.  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  friends  the  farmers 
have  in  Congress,  made  the  following 
statement  in  a  recent  speech  in  the 
House: 

Labor  above  all  others  believes  that  the 
man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  honest  re¬ 
muneration,  and  no  one  can  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  that  labor  wants  to  mooch  its  food 
from  the  half-paid  farmer  when  it  is  being 
well  paid  itself.  Labor  justly  contends  it  is 
entitled  to  advance  wages  because  there  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  profits  of  industry 
and  labor  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  profits. 
I  have  supported  that  principle  on  this  floor 
at  every  opportunity,  and  I  know  labor  will 
agree  with  us  that  when  labor’s  wages  are 
raised  to  a  fair  income,  the  farmer  who  feeds 
him  is  likewise  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for 
his  products. 

The  Census  Bureau  figures  prove  the 
disadvantage  to  which  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  subjected  by  the  upward 
trend  of  industrial  prices  and  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  agricultural  prices.  The 
result  has  been  a  steady  drift  of  country 
people  away  from  the  farms  and  to  the 
urban  centers.  In  1930,  farm  population 
was  24.8  percent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  In  1940  the  per¬ 
centage  was  reduced  to  23.1  percent. 
About  two  and  one-fourth  million  coun¬ 
try  people  were  forced  by  low  farm  prices 
and  small  incomes  to  leave  the  farms  and 
seek  more  profitable  employment  and 
more  desirable  environments.  The  great 
migration  from  the  farms  is  continuing 
in  bewildering  numbers.  It  is  due  to  a 
condition  of  poverty  on  farms  in  many 
sections  of  America. 

The  workers  of  this  country  have,  by 
statute,  a  minimum  number  of  hours  of 
labor  and  a  minimum  income  for  their 
work.  Organized  labor  has  secured, 
through  its  contracts  and  largely  through 
Federal  protection  of  its  bargaining 
power,  a  floor  under  its  income.  Why 
should  not  the  same  privilege  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  great  mass  of  farm  people 
who  work  many  long  hours  and  produce 
the  absolute  necessities  for  our  city 
population?  The  farmers  now  have  the 
lowest  income  of  any  large  group  of 
workers  in  this  country.  Their  situation 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  income  they  should  now  be  placed 
in  a  position  comparable  with  that  of 
other  workers  in  this  country. 

The  mandatory-loan  plan  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  place  a  just  and  fair  floor  under 
the  income  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  our 
population.  At  present  this  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  people  is  receiving  only 
6.9  percent  of  the  national  income  after 
including  all  Government  payments  re¬ 
ceived.  Farmers  have  shown  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  many  tested  occasions  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  matter  of  reduction  in 
the  planted  acreage  of  certain  cash 
crops,  and  thereby  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  units  to  be  sold,  in  order  to 
bring  the  business  of  agriculture  soundly 
under  the  trade  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  great  industrial  groups  of 
this  country,  like  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  General  Motors,  reduce  production 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet 
declining  purchasing  power  for  their 


products.  They  adjust  supply  to  fit  de¬ 
mand.  The  producers  of  the  basic  crops 
involved  in  this  legislation  are  entirely 
willing  and  anxious  to  follow  the  same 
sound  trade  law.  The  Government  can 
amply  protect  itself  from  substantial 
losses  under  the  proposed  loans.  The 
surpluses  are  now  in  the  Government’s 
hands.  There  is  no  market  for  these  sur¬ 
pluses.  If  the  future  crops  are  adjusted 
to  meet  current  demands,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  con¬ 
sumers,  without  injury  to  them,  the  loan 
prices  for  the  commodities  involved. 

There  never  has  been  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Government  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  producers  of  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities  without  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  to  the  Government.  There 
never  has  been  a  better  opportunity  to 
apply  the  trade  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  to  seminonperishable  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Bankhead, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  McNary,  and  Mr.  Aiken  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  interest  to  the  fine 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  I  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  his  stand  in  support  of  the  farmer; 
and  he  has  given  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  farmer  is 
not  receiving  fair  prices  for  his  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  received  by 
me  from  M.  W.  Thatcher,  chairman  of 
the  Farmers’  Union  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  a  press  release  from  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  29,  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a 
release  that  goes  to  many  country  papers, 
which  I  wish  you  would  read.  It  tells  a  tragic 
story  and  the  day  has  arrived  for  correction. 

There  are  spots  and  areas  where  a  wheat 
farmer,  or  a  tobacco  farmer,  or  a  cotton 
farmer  can  only  produce  the  one  commodity, 
and  therefore  he  and  his  family  live  or  not 
out  of  that  situation.  Acreage  has  been  cut 
to  these  people,  particularly  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  until  many  can’t  make  a  living  out  of  the 
limited  production. 

As  long  as  there  were  no  quotas  and  penal¬ 
ties,  they  operated  outside  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
program  and  somehow  got  along,  but  where 
quotas  and  penalties  are  imposed  they  are  in 
the  position  that  they  can’t  stand  the  penalty 
on  the  one  hand  and  can’t  live  out  of  the 
limited  production  on  the  other.  This  means 
that  these  families  must  go  off  of  the  farm 
or  be  taken  care  of  by  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  in  a  rehabilitation  program,  and  in 
such  a  case,  of  course,  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  would  mean  that  they  would  be  obliged 


to  go  into  livestock,  or  dairy,  or  poultry,  or 
what  have  you,  because  the  A.  A.  A.  program 
would  have  already  precluded  a  successful 
operation  of  that  family’s  business  in  either 
wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

Now,  we  are  not  critical  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  A.  A.  A.  in  this  situation. 
It  is  the  impact  of  war  that  drives  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  quota  system. 

While  these  unfortunate  farmers  have  been 
driven  into  small  production,  other  farmers 
with  means  have  been  able  to  expand  their 
holdings.  The  long-time  end  result  of  such  a 
process  would  be  to  build  an  overlordship  in 
our  agriculture,  a  system  of  feudalism,  with 
big  landowners  expanding  a  tenant  system  or 
operating  seasonally  with  agricultural  labor. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  again  warn 
you  about  this  matter,  which  has  come  to 
your  attention  before.  But  the  thousands  of 
farmers,  situated  in  the  position  I  have  tried 
to  indicate,  need  the  militant  attention  of 
our  friendly  Senators  from  the  agricultural 
States. 

Hasn’t  the  time  arrived  to  quit  paying 
benefit  payments  to  big  operators,  who  are 
admittedly  on  a  profitable  basis  and  paying 
income  taxes?  Hasn’t  the  time  arrived  to  use 
the  philosophy  of  the  income  tax  and  make 
provision  that  in  the  distribution  of  Federal 
subsidies  for  agriculture  that  the  payments 
ought  to  go  to  those  in  need  and  not  to  those 
who  don’t  need  it?  Should  we  not  begin  to 
provide  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  limit 
the  expansion  in  acres  on  the  part  of  the 
large  farmers  and  encourage  increased  pro¬ 
duction  permits  to  the  small  operators?  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  those  who  are  squeezed 
out  at  the  bottom  will  fall  on  relief,  and 
society  in  the  end  will  therefore  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  bill. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
enclosed  release  and  this  letter  and  let  me 
have  your  views.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
the  farm  groups  and  the  Congress  have  got 
to  take  a  brand  new  look  at  this  farm 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  W.  Thatcher, 

Chairman,  National  Farmers  Union 
Legislative  Committee;  President, 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Co¬ 
operatives. 

THE  cooptimist  of  the  f.  u.  g.  t.  a. 

It  is  far  from  the  usual  thing  for  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
to  make  public  the  correspondence  which  it 
sends  out  or  which  reaches  it.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
Because  it  has  to  do  with  a  trouble  that  is 
proving  far  too  general,  and  also  because  it 
touches  vividly  on  the  injustices  too  often 
done  the  small,  low-income  farmer  by  the 
existing  acreage  quota  system,  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  kibitzer  and  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  our  general  manager,  Mr.  Thatch¬ 
er,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  and 
who  answered  it. 

The  letter  came  from  D.  W.  Chapman, 
field  representative  of  the  F.  U.  G.  T.  A.  at 
Peerless,  Mont.  Mr.  Chapman  points  to  the 
injustice  done  to  the  small  farmer  by  the 
acreage  restrictions  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  en¬ 
closes  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Farmers 
Union  at  Peerless,  Mont.,  which  sets  forth 
instances  of  the  injustice  that  is  being  done. 
This  writer  insists  that,  if  the  penalty  for 
overacreage  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  a 
bushel  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  an  out¬ 
right  purge  of  the  small  farmer  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  Montana,  at  least.  In  that  region  of 
Daniels  County  there  are  35  farmers.  At  least 
5  of  these  have  18,  20,  28,  and  30  acres  al¬ 
lotted  to  wheat.  It  is,  with  reason,  insisted 
that  not  1  of  those  5  can  make  a  living 
or  support  a  family  on  such  a  restricted 
acreage.  One  case  may  be  used  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  the  situation  is: 

“One  of  these  farmers  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children  to  support  and  when  the  A.  A.  A. 
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first  started,  he  was  loyal  and  signed  up. 
Having  farmed  with  horses,  he  had  consider¬ 
able  acreage  to  feed  crops.  In  2  years  time 
his  wheat  acreage  was  down  to  28  acres  and 
his  allotment  check  was  about  $28.  Knowing 
he  could  not  support  his  family  on  that 
acreage,  the  A.  A.  A.  officials  advised  him  to 
quit  the  A.  A.  A.  He  has  not  participated 
since.  This  year,  however,  he  will  either  have 
to  participate  and  farm  28  acres  of  wheat, 
or  take  a  15-  or  50-cent  penalty  if  the  quota 
passes.”  Naturally,  most  of  the  farmers  in 
that  area  are  against  the  quota  and  will  so 
vote  at  the  coming  referendum. 

What  were  Mr.  Thatcher’s  reactions  to  such 
a  situation?  He  has  made  his  big  fight  for 
the  small,  low-income  farmer,  and  when  he 
finds  any  of  them  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick,  as  in  this  case,  he  got  busy,  as  this 
letter  of  his  will  show: 

‘‘Mr.  D.  W.  Chapman, 

“Field  Representative,  Farmers’  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association, 

“Peerless,  Mont. 

‘‘Dear  Don:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant 
simply  conveys  the  information  of  £  common 
problem  that  is  gradually  growing  worse  all 
over  the  country.  You  and  I  know  well  that 
a  farmer  can’t  make  a  living  on  even  70  acres 
of  land  as  a  wheat  grower.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  have  something  besides  that. 

‘‘I  have  done  everything  I  know  to  do  to 
help  these  people;  I  have  done  everything 
but  commit  murder.  A  letter  in  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmer,  or  in  the  Farmers  Union  News, 
or  in  the  Congressional  Record  doesn’t  mean 
a  lot,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  What  it  takes  is 
about  a  half  dozen  Senators  who  know  what 
it  is  all  about  and  who  will  go  in  before  a 
committee  and  battle  their  hearts  out  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  people  with  insufficient  plant  to 
make  a  living,  and  then  go  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  fight  their  lives  out  for  them 
there.  That’s  where  the  battle  is  tough; 
that’s  where  all  the  battles  are  won  and  lost 
on  these  legislative  programs. 

‘‘In  desperation,  after  I  got  your  letter  and 
some  resolutions  along  the  same  line,  I  called 
Secretary  Wickard  over  long  distance  and 
asked  him  just  what  is  to  happen  to  these 
people.  ‘If  they  have  less  output  than  will 
assure  a  living  subsistence,  then  what  are  ( 
they  going  to  do?’  I  said  to  the  Secretary. 
‘There  people  haven’t  livestock  and  some 
of  them  live  in  areas  where  there  isn’t  water 
enough  to  attempt  to  have  livestock.  But 
where  they  have  water  and  no  livestock  we 
ought  to  arrange  to  let  them  feed  their  wheat 
to  make  more  hogs  and  cattle  and  poultry.’ 
He  said,  ‘I  think  so,  too.’ 

“I  am  going  down  to  Washington  next 
week  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

“I  hope  you  believe  that  I  have  battled  my 
heart  out  for  this  thing.  Thanks  for  writing 
me. 

‘‘Sincerely  yours, 

“M.  W.  Thatcher, 
“General  Manager.” 

Mr.  CAPPER.  This  letter  and  the 
press  release  together  sum  up  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  arisen  under  the  provisions 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  of  1938  which  it  seems  to 
me  calls  for  legislative  consideration  and 
action. 

Stating  it  in  a  few  words,  the  acreage- 
reduction  program  under  the  A.  A.  A.  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  small 
farmer  with  a  relatively  small  wheat 
acreage  has  not  been  able  to  participate 
in  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  He  has  been 
compelled  to  stay  out,  refuse  to  take  the 
$20  or  $30  a  year  benefit  payments,  and 
do  the  best  he  can  by  planting  wheat 
acreage  in  excess  of  his  allotment.  But 
if  and  when  the  marketing  quotas  are 
Invoked  on  wheat,  thousands  of  operators 
of  family  sized  farms  are  threatened 
with  being  squeezed  out  of  business. 


They  cannot  make  a  living  on  their  al¬ 
lotted  acreages.  If  they  produce  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  allotments,  they  face  a 
penalty  of  from  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel 
on  excess  production,  whether  it  is  mar¬ 
keted  or  is  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock 
on  their  own  farms. 

I  have  supported  the  A.  A.  A.  program, 
which  has  many  good  features,  all  things 
considered.  It  was  the  only  farm  pro¬ 
gram  we  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
it  has  saved  the  situation  for  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  Wheat  and  Cotton  and 
Corn  Belts;  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
worked  to  better  advantage  for  the  larger 
operators  than  it  has  for  those  on  what 
are  called  family  sized  farms. 

The  war,  cutting  off  further  exports  of 
wheat  and  threatening  the  United  States 
with  an  unprecedented  and  unsalable 
surplus  under  present  conditions,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  call  for  a  wheat  referen¬ 
dum  on  May  31.  If  the  marketing  quotas 
are  not  voted  in  this  referendum,  wheat 
growers  are  threatened  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  commodity  loans  on  wheat 
and  a  violent  and  destructive  drop  in 
market  prices  for  wheat.  If  they  are 
voted,  then  the  small  farmers  face  ruin. 

I  call  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  experts  to  offer  a  solution  of  the 
problem  as  it  affects  the  operators  of 
family  sized  farms  in  the  Wheat  Belt. 
If  they  have  none,  then  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  meet 
the  situation  with  some  amendments  to 
the  farm  program  which  will  protect  the 
small  farmers. 

I  believe  Mr.  Thatcher’s  letter  and  the 
accompanying  release,  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  to  be  printed,  give  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  which  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  should  be  solved  at  an  early  date. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD  CONFLICT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  today  I  stood  at  the  Hermitage  and 
gazed  upon  the  tomb  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
I  walked  over  the  spacious  grounds  where 
that  brave  man  and  his  good  wife  had 
walked.  I  saw  the  slippers  which  had 
carried  his  restless  feet.  I  saw  the  gar¬ 
ment  which  had  been  wrapped  around 
him  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  I  saw 
the  bed  upon  which  he  breathed  his  last. 
I  could  not  come  within  the  inspiring  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  life  and  the  tomb  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  thi$  moment  of  crisis 
facing  the  country  wmch  he  loved  and  for 
which  he  so  often  afid  so  valorously  of¬ 
fered  his  life  without  gaining  some  im¬ 
pression  as  to  what  Andrew  Jackson 
would  say  to  his  beloved  country  in  this 
sad  hour. 

If  there  was  anything  distinctive  about 
the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson  it  was 
the  quality  of  positiveness  and  certainty 
that  grew  out  of  an  unequivocal  convic¬ 
tion.  If  there  was  anything  he  scorned,  it 
was  evasion  and  indirectness.  If  there 
was  anything  that  marked  Andrew  Jack- 
son  the  man,  it  was  the  manliness  of  all 
that  be  did.  Therefore  when  this  Nation 
is  the  last  citadel  of  democracy  standing 
in  the  world,  and  when  the  chief  assault 
is  not  now  in  the  Balkans,  or  even  at  the 
Dardanelles,  or  Gibraltar,  or  Suez,  but 
jspon  the  ramparts  of  American  public 
opinion,  it  is  well  that  we  consider  what 


America  shall  think  and  do  in  this  trou¬ 
bled  time. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me  if  I  advert  to  the  fact  that 
about  10  months  ago,  on  the  sad  day 
when  the  Republic  of  France  fell,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  some  comment  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  propose  what  I  thought  might 
be  regarded  as  a  constructive  program 
containing  seven  points,  which  were: 

First.  Confer  upon  the  President  full 
wartime  power  to  prepare  and  defend 
America; 

Second.  Universal  defense  service,  so 
that  every  citizen  may  be  best  trained  and 
placed  for  the  country’s  defense; 

Third.  Confer  upon  the  President 
power  to  suspend  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  statutes,  including  Army,  Navy,  and 
departmental  seniority  regulations, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  interfered  with 
the  maximum  of  the  production,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  manufacture  of  defense 
materials; 

Fourth.  Confer  upon  the  President 
power  to  suspend  the  present  debt  limi¬ 
tation  if  in  his  judgment  such  limitation 
interferes  with  the  maximum  speed  of 
the  defense  program; 

Fifth.  Grant  the  President  the  author¬ 
ity  to  aid  in  material  or  credit  those 
countries  and  nations  which,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  at  this  time  constitute  America’s 
first  line  of  defense; 

Sixth.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
to  begin  immediately  the  preparation  and 
the  adoption  of  a  defense  budget  and  a 
tax  program  adequate  for  the  national 
defense;  and 

Seventh.  Confer  upon  the  President 
the  power  to  take  into  custody  for  the 
duration  of  the  defense  effort  all  aliens 
whose  freedom  would,  in  his  opinion, 
jeopardize  the  defense  program. 

Concluding  those  seven  points  was  the 
reservation:  These  powers  to  last  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  only. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  10  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  those  utterances  were 
made  here  in  this  body  the  world  has  been 
made  over.  Those  sinister  forces  which 
some  thought  had  come  to  their  culmina¬ 
tion  in  that  period  10  months  ago  have 
now  grown  even  stronger,  and  they 
threaten  even  a  larger  area  than  that 
which  was  within  the  scope  and  compass 
of  their  thought  then.  Where  their 
strategy  at  that  time  was  Europe-wide, 
it  has  now  become  the  grandest  strategy 
ever  conceived  in  the  imagination  of 
mortal  man;  it  is  as  wide  as  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  globe  itself;  it  touches 
every  crucial  point  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  now  the  Bal¬ 
kans  lie  supinely  beneath  the  tyrant’s 
heel;  we  know  also  that  his  army  stands 
poised  to  strike  at  the  Dardanelles,  to 
take  Gibraltar,  and  perhaps  the  Suez, 
almost  at  will,  or  within  a  relatively  short 
time,  and  maybe  possibly  after  a  brief 
struggle.  His  power  stretches  even  be¬ 
yond  that,  for  there  is  enough  to  convince 
any  observer  that  there  has  been  a  sol¬ 
emn  compact  between  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
occidental  and  the  oriental  conquerors 
have  covenanted  to  meet  in  India  and 
bring  into  cohesion  their  old  world-wide 
conquest. 
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A  few  days  ago  another  significant 
event  occurred. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  came  on  a  bargaining  tour, 
pledging  his  troth  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder.  Consequently,  the  Japanese  re¬ 
newed  their  ties  of  affection  and  fidelity 
not  only  to  the  Axis  Powers,  which  they 
joined  largely  to  coerce  and  threaten 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  they 
have  added  now  into  their  orbit  another 
force  that  for  a  time  poised,  we  thought, 
upon  a  course  of  opposition  to  the  Axis. 
I  refer  to  the  Russia  of  Stalin. 

I  have  had  a  feeling  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  controversy  that,  since  na¬ 
tional  policy  is  determined  by  national 
interest,  there  would  come  a  time  when 
Russia  would  move  definitely  into  the  or¬ 
bit  of  the  powers  opposing  the  Axis.  I 
think  there  has  been  great  shortsighted¬ 
ness  on  the  part,  first,  of  Britain,  and, 
then  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  dealing  with  Russia.  I  think, 
if  we  had  given  greater  assurance  of 
strength  to  those  ranks  opposing  the 
Axis,  Russia  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
in  a  position  to  put  up  a  little  stronger 
front  on  their  own  part. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  an  alternative 
was  put  to  Russia  when  this  war  began: 
“Will  you  take  a  part  of  the  loot  of  Po¬ 
land  or  will  you  fight?”  They  very  nat¬ 
urally  said,  “We  will  take  a  part  of  the  loot 
and  not  fight.”  And  when  France  was 
crushed  an  alternative  proposal  was 
again  put  to  them:  “Will  you  take  a  part 
of  the  loot  of  the  Balkans  or  will  you 
fight?”  Again,  seeing  that  England  was 
hard  pressed  to  survive  and  incapable  of 
giving  any  aid,  seeing  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  was  still  uncertain  and 
equivocal,  seeing  that  there  was  no  ally 
in  the  Balkans  of  sufficient  power  to  give 
them  appreciable  strength,  again  they 
said,  not  being  entirely  wedded  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  anyhow,  “We  will  take  part  of 
the  loot  and  still  not  fight.”  I  think 
probably  that  the  alternative  is  again 
being  put  to  them:  “Will  you  share  the 
occupancy  of  the  Dardanelles?  Will  you 
take  part  of  the  Near  East?  Will  you 
carve  up  the  Old  World  with  us  and  take 
a  share?  Or  will  you  fight?”  And 
again  without  strength  on  the  horizon 
apparently  great  enough  to  give  them  as¬ 
surance  of  being  able  to  stand  out,  they 
took  the  easy  course,  the  way  of  least  re¬ 
sistance,  and  said,  “We  will  take  the  loot 
and  still  not  fight.” 

How  they  salve  their  conscience,  how 
they  appease  their  judgment  against  the 
fateful  day  when  they  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  to  this  Hitler  who  now  breaks  off 
little  chunks  of  the  earth  and  drops  them 
into  their  supine  lap,  is  a  matter  of  their 
strategy  and  destiny,  and  not  of  ours. 
But  now  we  have  seen  not  just  the  Axis — 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan — but  we  have 
seen  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt  that 
Russia  has  so  much  moved  into  the 
sphere  of  that  constellation  that  she  has 
even  repudiated  the  sentiments  of  friend¬ 
liness  toward  the  opposing  cause  that  she 
previously  uttered. 

We  find  the  culmination  of  the  whole 
scheme  in  the  recent  utterances  of  the 
Japanese  foreign  office,  as  given  by  one 
of  their  authoritative  newspapers,  as  to 
what  their  aims  are  for  a  peace  with  the 


world.  They  say,  of  course,  that  our  own 
defenses  must  be  weakened:  that  we  must 
reduce  Hawaii  to  a  naval  base  of  relative 
impotence.  They  say  that  we  and  Brit¬ 
ain  must  reduce  the  strength  of  our  naval 
forces  until  they  do  not  exceed  those  of 
the  Axis.  They  say  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  shall  be  abrogated  and  that 
ITorth  America  shall  no  longer  claim  the 
power  to  influence  the  destiny  and  the 
conduct  of  South  America.  Of  course, 
they  contemplate  that  Britain  shall  re¬ 
treat  from  the  east  and  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  from  the  other  points  of 
advantage  which  the  British  hold  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.  In  other  words, 
they  lay  down  the  ultimatum,  “Retreat. 
Retreat.  Retreat  to  your  own  shrinking 
sphere,  or  we  will  level  at  you  the  das¬ 
tardly  methods  with  which  we  have  so 
gloriously  succeeded  in  the  months  and 
the  years  past;  and  eventually  you,  too, 
shall  crumble  beneath  this  mighty  effort.” 

And  then  we  see  Herr  Hitler  making  a 
report  to  his  Reichstag,  which  he  calls, 
with  sardonic  hypocrisy,  an  elected  body; 
and  so  he  tells  them  that  “the  Reich  shall 
live  for  a  thousand  years.  There  is  no 
coalition  possible  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  can  stand  against  us.” 
So  does  it  appear,  looking  over  the  horizon 
that  confronts  the  Fuehrer  as  he  sits  to¬ 
day,  perhaps,  upon  his  Olympian  heights. 
As  he  stands  where  the  brave  Leonidas’s 
men  died  and  gloats  over  Thermopylae, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  conquer  more 
gloriously  than  any  tyrant  of  the  past. 
It  may  be  he  will  yet  have  the  effrontery 
to  stand  on  the  Acropolis  and  try  to 
claim  for  himself  the  glory  of  ancient 
Greece  with  the  power  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many.  So  this  cruel  pagan  looks  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  threatens 
all  that  comes  within  his  sphere. 

The  question  presents  itself,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  us,  How  much  longer  shall  we 
wait  to  take  the  initiative  away  from  the 
dictators?  How  many  more  miles  shall 
we  retreat?  What  other  hiding  places 
shall  we  seek?  What  new  timidity  shall 
clothe  our  efforts?  What  further  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt  shall  characterize  our 
national  policy? 

Mr.  President,  how  many  sheep  does  a 
sheep-killing  dog  have  to  kill  before  he  is 
branded  as  a  sheep-killing  dog?  How 
many  more  nations  besides  the  15  he  has 
already  destroyed  does  Herr  Hitler  have 
to  take  to  become  the  sheep-killing  dog 
of  the  earth,  to  be  destroyed  like  that  dog 
which  has  castigated  himself  as  unfit  to 
live? 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself 
to  us,  When  shall  we  see  enough  to  rouse 
us  from  our  lethargy,  and  to  make  Amer¬ 
ica  for  once  take  an  affirmative  and  a 
positive  course  that  will  at  last  take  the 
initiative  away  from  these  braggarts  of 
the  tyrannical  world? 

If  modern  war  has  proved  anything,  it 
has  proved  that  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  party  which  takes  and  presses  the 
initiative;  yet  in  no  case  have  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  assume  the  initiative.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  sit  back  here  and  make  our  ma¬ 
terials,  to  let  the  whirl  of  our  factories 
be  indicative  of  our  national  effort,  and 
then,  fearing  to  venture  upon  the  high 
seas  against  an  assassin’s  weapon,  let 
them  go  to  a  useless  grave  and  destina¬ 


tion.  We  prefer  to  see  the  world  points 
of  advantage  seized,  from  which  ag¬ 
gressors  can  leap  at  our  throat,  to  wait 
until  they  are  already  there  before  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  dislodge  them  or  even  to  become 
concerned  about  their  presence  and  the 
threat  they  make  there. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want/ to  make,  if 
I  may,  today  a  few  more  affirmative  pro¬ 
posals. 

In  the  first  place,  I  -believe  the  time 
has  come  for  action  on  the  home  front. 
I  first  suggest  a  declaration  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  a  state  of  national  emergency.  If  we 
do  not  face  a  national  emergency  today, 
when  have  we'  ever  done  so  in  our  his¬ 
tory?  What  Senator,  what  citizen,  de¬ 
nies,  down  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
heart,  tljat  his  country  faces  one  of  the 
greatest'  emergencies  of  all  its  history? 
Who  is  there  in  this  Congress  who  is  not 
troubled  in  his  consciousness  by  what  lies 
ahead?  And  yet,  somehow  or  other,  we 
have  not  invoked — we  will  not  invoke — 
the  organized  power  of  our  Nation  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  now  to  those 
who  might  accuse  me  that  I  speak  not 
of  the  usurpation  of  power  or  prerogative 
by  the  President.  I  speak  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  cooperation  between  the  people’s 
President  and  the  people’s  Congress.  I 
propose  that  we  share  with  him  both  the 
initiative  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
program  that  is  desirable — yea,  impera¬ 
tive — for  the  Nation.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  then,  that  I  am  not  trying,  in  a 
time  when  democracy  is  so  sorely  pressed, 
to  destroy  or  emasculate  the  power  of 
the  people’s  Congress.  I  suggest  only 
that  the  Congress  step  up  boldly  and 
bravely  to  the  front  line  of  responsibility, 
and,  taking  her  President  by  the  hand, 
say,  “Let  us  march  forward  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  to  the  preservation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  freedom.” 

In  a  state  of  emergency  it  is  obvious, 
of  course,  what  advantage  would  result 
to  the  Government,  what  response  would 
come  magically  from  the  people  to  such 
a  course.  Then  there  would  be  no  more 
of  these  little  dilly-dallyings  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  coal  strike  a  bit  ago.  I  was 
'told  by  an  authentic  source  that  a  good 
part  of  the  argument  in  connection  with 
efforts  to  settle  that  strike  was  as  to 
whether  the  meeting  should  be  held  in 
Washington  or  in  New  York.  What  a 
commentary  it  is  that  at  a  time  when  the 
destiny  of  the  race  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  disaster,  responsible  employees 
and  responsible  employers  are  stopping 
and  slowing  down  the  wheels  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  effort  because  they  dare  to  quibble 
about  whether  they  will  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  in  New  York.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  democratic  concept  that  men  of 
responsibility  dare  so\o  jeopardize,  for 
personal  advantage,  a  people’s  security. 
In  a  state  of  emergency  L  venture  to  say 
that  no  group  of  employees  or  employers 
would  dare  so  to  trespass  upon  the  in¬ 
dulgent  patience  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  advocate  the  full  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  material,  mental,  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  Nation.  I  believe 
even  now  we  are  only  partially  aroused. 
It  is  not  possible  to  sense  the  tempo  Of 
the  national  effort  without  the  disturbing 
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May  12,  1941.- — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Fulmer,  from  the  committee  of  conference  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  60J 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  GO)  relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  1  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment,  in  line  12  of  the 
language  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  such  amendment,  strike  out 
“which  is  not  harvested  as  silage”. 

(2)  On  page  1  of  such  amendment,  in  lines  14  and  15  of  such  lan¬ 
guage,  strike  out  “which  is  not  harvested  as  silage  and”. 

(3)  On  page  2  of  such  amendment,  in  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  “,  but. 
shall  not  include  corn  harvested  as  silage”. 

(4)  On  page  5  of  such  amendment,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  “(7)”, 
strike  out  the  following:  “For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  and  sec¬ 
tion  323  (b)  of  the  Act,  acreage  of  corn  harvested  as  silage  shall  not 
be  considered  acreage  planted  to  corn,  or  acreage  of  corn  harvested.” 

(5)  On  page  6  of  such  amendment,  in  line  3  of  subparagraph  “(a)” 
of  paragraph  “(10)”,  strike  out  “75  per  centum”  and  in  lieu  thereof 
insert  85  per  centum. 

(6)  On  page  7  of  such  amendment,  in  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out 
“(except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7))”. 
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(7)  On  page  4  of  such  amendment,  in  line  8,  insert  (6)  and  after 
“326”. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Wall  Doxey, 

J.  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

J.  Rowland  Kinzer, 
Managers  on  the  part  o  f  the  House ; 

E.  D.  Smith, 

J.  H.  Bankhead, 

C.  L.  McNary, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  60)  relating  to  corn  and  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

(1)  The  Senate  joint  resolution  provided  for  an  optional  referendum 
on  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  which  would  permit  a  referendum 
establishing  quotas  for  1  year,  2  years,  or  no  quotas.  The  House 
amendment  follows  the  existing  law  which  provides  for  a  referendum 
for  1-year  quotas  or  no  quotas.  The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(2)  In  determining  quotas  for  corn  under  the  House  amendment, 
acreage  planted  to  corn  but  harvested  as  silage  is  not  included  for 
quota  purposes.  There  is  no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate 
resolution,  thus  following  existing  law  in  which  such  acreage  is  included. 
The  conference  agreement  omits  the  House  provision  relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  silage  acreage. 

(3)  Under  the  Senate  resolution  the  penalty  for  marketing  the 
commodity  in  excess  of  the  allowable  marketing,  was  30  cents  per 
bushel  on  corn  and  50  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  made  the  penalty  rate  on  both  commodities  50  percent  of  the 
basic  loan  rate  to  cooperators  for  the  commodity.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  provision.  The  House  amendment  also 
makes  the  marketing  penalty  on  cotton  and  rice  produced  this  year  or 
thereafter  50  percent  of  the  basic  loan  rate  to  cooperators  for  the  com¬ 
modity.  There  is  no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate  resolution. 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  House  provision. 

(4)  The  House  amendment  contains  a  provision,  not  in  the  Senate 
resolution,  under  which  there  is  to  be  no  marketing  quota  for  1941 
for  nonallotment  farms  if  the  harvested  wheat  acreage  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  usual  wheat  acreage  determined  for  1941  under  the  agricultural 
program  and  the  county  committee  determines  that  there  will  not  be 
marketed  an  excess  over  the  1941  farm-marketing  quota.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  adopts  the  House  provision. 

(5)  The  House  amendment  contains  a  provision  not  found  in 
the  Senate  resolution  establishing  loan  rates  on  the  1941  crop  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  or  tobacco,  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  them  for  1941.  The  basic  rate  to  cooperators  is  75  percent  of 
parity.  The  rate  to  cooperators  outside  the  commercial  corn-produc¬ 
ing  area  in  the  case  of  corn  is  75  percent  of  the  basic.  The  rate  to 
noncooperators  (except  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area, 
in  the  case  of  corn)  is  60  percent  of  the  basic  rate,  but  only  on  the 
amount  which  would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  the  basic  rate  85  percent  of  parity. 

(6)  The  conference  agreement  also  includes  a  provision  making 
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section  326  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  applicable 
to  wheat.  Under  that  subsection,  which  now  applies  to  corn,  the 
storage  amount  of  a  year  when  quotas  are  in  effect  may  be  marketed 
in  any  succeeding  year  when  quotas  are  in  effect  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  succeeding  year 
over  the  production  for  such  year. 

H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Wall  Doxey, 

J.  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

J.  Roland  Kinzer, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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ers’  Retirement  Act,  have  not  contributed 
\to  the  teachers’  retirement  fund,  and  are 
aot,  therefore,  entitled  to  retirement 
benefits.  There  are  likewise  other  former 
employees  of  the  District,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  who  resigned  prior 
to  tlje  establishment  of  a  retirement 
system  for  such  employees  and  are, 
therefore,  excluded  from  retirement* 
benefits! 

“In  spite  of  the  apparently  excellent; 
service  record  of  the  employee  in  this! 
case,  I  do  Apt  feel  that  I  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  approving  a  bill  which  would  sin¬ 
gle  her  out  for  preferred  consideration 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character.’”' 

Inasmuch  as  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  are  any  fkcts  now  presented  in 
the  case  that  wereVot  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  p^jor  disapproval,  and 
since  the  Board  of  dpmmissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  recommend  that  the 
bill  be  not  approved,  l  am  returning  the  | 
bill  to  the  Congress  without  my  approval. 

Franklin  p.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Mai) A3,  1941. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Journal. 

Without  objection,  the  bill  and  accom¬ 
panying  documents  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  ordered  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  j 
marks  in  thp  Tjvrnnn  — 1 
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Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  J.  Res.  60)  relating  to  corn-  and 
wheat-marketing  quotas  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  /or  debate  upon  the  conference 
report  be  extended  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
have  to  object  to  that.  The  Interior  De¬ 
partment  appropriation  bill  has  been 
scheduled  to  go  on  today.  Those  in 
charge  of  that  bill  very  kindly  gave  us 
permission  to  bring  up  this  conference 
report,  provided  we  disposed  of  it  in  30 
or  40  minutes,  and  at  least  not  over  1 
hour.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  permit 
us  to  do  that  in  order  that  we  may  keep 
faith  with  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  knows  that  I  can 
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offer  an  amendment  and  get  an  hour’s 
time.  However,  will  the  gentleman  agree 
to  give  me  15  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  agreed  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  tMr.  Fulmer]  to  bring  up  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  with  the  thought  that  it 
would  not  take  more  than  the  usual  time. 
The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  has  been  lying  on 
the  desk  here  for  5  or  6  days,  ever  since 
the  closing  of  general  debate  upon  that 
bill. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  number  of  people  who  want  time,  but 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  the  gentle¬ 
man  10  minutes.  I  have  promised  time 
to  others. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  object  to  my  request? 

Mr.  FULMER.  What  request. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
the  time  for  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report  be  extended  for  30  minutes? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes;  I  shall  have  to 
object  to  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COCPIRAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
given  us  any  idea  yet  how  much  this  bill 
will  ultimately  cost  the  Government — 
that  is,  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  explain  that  as  soon  as  we  can  get  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  J.  Res.  60)  relating  to  corn  and  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
fellows: 

(1)  On  page  1  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  in  line  12  of  the  language  pro¬ 
posed  to  he  inserted  by  such  amendment, 
strike  out  “which  is  not  harvested  as  silage”. 

(2)  On  page  1  of  such  amendment,  in  lines 
14  and  15  of  such  language,  strike  out  “which 
is  not  harvested  as  silage  and”. 

(3)  On  page  2  of  such  amendment,  in  lines 
7  and  8,  strike  out  “,  but  shall  not  include 
corn  harvested  as  silage”. 

(4)  On  page  5  of  such  amendment,  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  “(7),”  strike  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  section  323  (b)  of  the  Act,  acreage  of 
corn  harvested  as  silage  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  acreage  planted  to  corn,  or  acreage  of 
corn  harvested.” 

(5)  On  page  6  of  such  amendment,  in  line 
3  of  subparagraph  “(a)”  of  paragraph  "(10)” 
strike  out  “75  per  centum”  and  in  lieu  thereof 
insert  “85  per  centum”. 

(6)  On  page  7  of  such  amendment,  in 
lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  “(except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (7))”. 
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(7)  On  page  4  of  such  amendment  in  line 
8,  insert  “(b)  and”  after  “326”. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Wall  Doxey, 

J.  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

J.  Roland  Kinzer, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

E.  D.  Smith, 

J.  H.  Bankhead, 

C.  L.  McNary. 

Elmer  Thomas, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  60) 
relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

(1)  The  Senate  joint  resolution  provided 
for  an  optional  referendum  on  corn  and 
wheat  marketing  quotas  which  would  permit 
a  referendum  establishing  quotas  for  1  year, 
2  years,  or  no  quotas.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  follows  the  existing  law  which  provides 
.for  a  referendum  for  l-year  quotas  or  no 
quotas.  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  House  provision. 

(2)  In  determining  quotas  for  corn  under 
the  House  amendment,  acreage  planted  to 
corn  but  harvested  as  silage  is  not  included 
for  quota  purposes.  There  is  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  Senate  resolution,  thus  fol¬ 
lowing  existing  law  in  which  such  acreage 
is  included.  The  conference  agreement 
omits  the  House  provision  relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  silage  acreage. 

(3)  Under  the  Senate  resolution  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  marketing  the  commodity  in  excess 
of  the  allowable  marketing,  was  30  cents  per 
bushel  on  corn  and  50  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat.  The  House  amendment  made  the 
penalty  rate  on  both  commodities  50  percent 
of  the  basic  loan  rate  to  cooperators  for  the 
commodity.  The  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  House  provision.  The  House 
amendment  also  makes  the  marketing  pen¬ 
alty  on  cotton  and  rice  produced  this  year  or 
thereafter  50  percent  of  the  basic  loan  rate 
to  cooperators  for  the  commodity.  There  is 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate  reso¬ 
lution.  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  House  provision. 

(4)  The  House  amendment  contains  a 
provision,  not  in  the  Senate  resolution,  un¬ 
der  which  there  is  to  be  no  marketing  quota 
for  1941  for  nonallotment  farms  if  the  har¬ 
vested  wheat  acreage  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
usual  wheat  acreage  determined  for  1941 
under  the  agricultural  program  and  the 
county  committee  determines  that  there  will 
not  be  marketed  an  excess  over  the  1941 
farm-marketing  quota.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  provision. 

(5)  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  not  found  in  the  Senate  resolution 
establishing  loan  rates  on  the  1941  crop  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  or  tobacco,  if  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  are  in  effect  for  them  for  1941. 
The  basic  rate  to  cocperators  is  75  percent  of 
parity.  The  rate  to  cooperators  outside  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  in  the  case 
of  corn  is  75  percent  of  the  basic.  The  rate 
to  noncooperators  (except  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of 
corn)  is  60  percent  of  the  basic  rate,  but  only 
on  the  amount  which  would  be  subject  to 
penalty  if  marketed. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  the  basic 
rate  85  percent  of  parity. 
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(6)  The  conference  agreement  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  provision  making  section  326  (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  ap¬ 
plicable  to  wheat.  Under  that  subsection, 
which  now  applies  to  corn,  the  storage 
amount  of  a  year  when  quotas  are  in  effect 
may  be  marketed  in  any  succeeding  year 
when  quotas  are  in  effect  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota 
for  such  succeeding  year  over  the  production 
for  such  year. 

H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Wall  Doxet, 

J.  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

J.  Roland  Kinzer, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  This  bill  comes  back 
to  the  House  with  three  amendments, 
one  of  which  will  give  to  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  the  same  advantage  in  marketing 
their  excess  wheat  as  we  now  give  to  the 
corn  farmers.  I  am  sure  that  my  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]  will  have  something  to  say  on  this 
amendment  and  will  approve  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  struck  out  the 
provision  permitting  farmers  to  grow  all 
of  the  silage  they  want  to  grow  over  and 
above  their  allotted  corn  acreage.  A 
farmer  may  be  cooperating  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area,  or  under  the  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  program  outside  of  the  commercial 
area,  and  he  may  have  allotted  to  him 
100  acres  for  corn.  Under  the  provision 
stricken  from  the  bill  he  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  additional  acreage  of 
silage  which  he  could  use  in  feeding  beef 
cattle,  and  he  could  feed  his  corn  to  his 
hogs. 

The  other  amendment  increases  the 
75-percent  loan  as  carried  in  the  House 
bill  to  an  85-percent  loan.  This  loan  is 
for  1  year  to  take  care  of  this  year’s 
crop.  There  is  an  amendment  on  the 
appropriation  bill  known  as  the  Russell 
amendment  increasing  amount  for  parity 
payments  from  $212,000,000  to  $450,000,- 
000,  which  v/ould  be  helpful  to  increase 
parity  payments  which  would  increase 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of 
farmers.  We  realized  the  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  therefore  agreed 
upon  the  85-percent  loan  so  as  to  give  to 
farmers  that  which  they  are  clearly  en¬ 
titled  to,  especially  so  because  of  the  high 
prices  they  have  to  pay  for  everything 
they  have  to  buy  at  this  time.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  farmers  are  not  getting  any 
advantage  or  help  from  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  line  with  other  groups,  and  the 
assurance  of  these  prices  will  enable  them 
to  pay  these  advanced  prices  on  what 
they  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes. 

Mi'.  POAGE.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  now  provides  for  85-percent 
parity  loans? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  it  is  my  further  un¬ 
derstanding  that  this  provision  for  85 
percent  of  parity  to  the  farmer  is  to  be 
given  out  where  he  lives,  and  not  at  the 
primary  market? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes;  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  This  price  goes  to  the  farmer. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset,  although  coming  from  a  large 
city,  I  have  consistently  supported  legis¬ 
lation  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  I  real¬ 
ize  the  farmer  must  make  money  if  he 
is  to  buy  what  we  manufacture. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  report  and 
nothing  was  said  the  other  day  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  Government.  I  have  heard 
the  amount  runs  up  to  a  tremendous  sum. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion  at  all  as  to  just  what  this  85  percent 
of  parity  is  going  to  mean  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 
It  does  not  take  a  dollar  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
we  are  passing  this  bill  instead  of  having 
a  wrangle  over  the  appropriation  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  House,  which, 
if  we  should  secure  funds  by  an  appro¬ 
priation,  then  those  funds  would  come 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Since  we  reported  the  House  bill  and 
passed  same,  cotton  has  been  advancing 
and  will  be  in  line  with  the  amount  of 
the  loan  provided  when  this  year’s  cot¬ 
ton  is  ready  for  sale. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Cotton  is  selling  at 
11  cents? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Cotton  is  now  selling 
at  1214  cents. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  What  does  this  pro¬ 
vide?  Does  it  provide  a  14-cent  loan  on 
cotton? 

Mr.  FULMER.  No.  It  will  be  about 
1314  cents. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  And  cotton  today  is 
selling  at  less  than  that  price;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  FULMER.  The  House  bill  carried 
a  12-cent  loan.  Immediately  the  price  of 
cotton  went  up  to  12  cents.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  watch  the  papers  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day,  he  will  find  that  the 
price  is  still  advancing,  and  by  the  time 
the  President  signs  the  bill  the  price  will 
be  equal  to  or  above  the  loan  figure — 
1314  cents. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  In  other  words,  you 
are  pegging  the  price  of  cotton  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  FULMER.  You  might  call  it  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Now,  this  is  going  to 
cost  something.  That  is  a  certainty. 
Has  the  gentleman  any  idea  how  many 
hundred  million  it  will  cost? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  will  cost  the  Treasury  less  than 
a  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  sounds  very 
good.  Is  this  an  authorization? 

Mr.  FULMER.  No;  this  provides  for 
an  increased  loan  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Some  have  said  the 
purpose  in  getting  this  bill  passed  is  to 
place  in  order  the  Senate  amendment  on 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  by 
which  they  jump  parity  payments  from 
$212,000,000,  as  passed  by  the  House,  to 
$450,000,000. 

Mr.  FULMER.  That  is  a  question  that 
will  come  before  the  House  later. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  When  the  House  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  on  this  legislation  it  was 
75  percent  of  parity.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  it  was  reasonable  that  the 
conferees  should  have  thought  about 
coming  to  an  agreement  at  80  percent 
rather  than  to  take  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  at  85  percent? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Eighty-five  percent  is 
considerably  below  the  parity  price  of 
the  farm  products  contained  in  this  bill 
except  rice. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Why  did  not  your 
committee  present  85  percent  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  House? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Because  we  figured  at 
that  time  that  we  would  be  able  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  Russell  amendment. 
It  looks  now  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  would  think  the  gentleman  would  be 
for  this  bill  instead  of  against  it  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  As  I 
understand  it,  under  the  $212,000,030  ap¬ 
propriation,  the  payment  on  cotton 
would  be  approximately  3  cents  a  pound; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULMER.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  How 
much  a  pound,  soil-conservation  and 
parity  payments? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Soil-conservation  pay¬ 
ments  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
parity  payments.  That  is  an  earned  pay¬ 
ment  for  doing  certain  actual  work  in 
connection  with  that  program.  The 
amount  of  parity  cash  payments 
amounts  to  about  1.36,  not  quite  114 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  is, 
under  parity,  plus  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  FULMER.  Soil  conservation,  as 
stated,  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
parity  payments. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  A  loan 
under  the  85  percent  of  parity  would  be 
13.6,  as  I  understand  it.  That  would 
make  a  total  on  cotton,  both  parity  loan 
and  parity  payment,  of  14.86  cents.  What 
is  the  price  of  cotton  today? 

Mr.  FULMER.  The  price  today  is 
about  1214  cents  and  it  is  slated  to  go  to 
and  perhaps  above  the  loan  figures.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  that  price; 
in  fact,  he  is  entitled  to  16  cents,  and 
here  is  hoping  the  price  will<go  to  that 
figure.  [Applause.]  * 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope]. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  this  bill  and  the  most 
important  change  which  was  made  by  the 
conferees  was  increasing  the  loan  rate 
from  75  percent  of  parity  to  85  percent 
of  parity.  The  House  also  receded  from 
what  was  known  as  the  silage  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  conferees  adopted  another 
amendment  which  provided  in  effect 
that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  where  a 
farmer  might  have  to  store  wheat  when 
marketing  quotas  were  in  effect,  he  could 
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sell  enough  of  that  wheat  the  next  year 
or  any  succeeding  year  in  which  market¬ 
ing  quotas  were  in  effect  to  make  up  his 
marketing  quota  if  his  production  for 
that  year  was  less  than  such  quota. 

Those  are  the  principal  changes  which 
were  made  in  the  bill  as  compared  with 
the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House. 

I  would  certainly  not  want  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  urging  that  loans  as  high  as 
85  percent  of  parity  were  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  agricultural  problem.  I 
think,  as  far  as  cotton  in  particular  is 
concerned,  such  would  be  a  ruinous  pol¬ 
icy  to  follow  over  a  long  period;  but  I 
believe  that  for  this  year,  with  the  emer¬ 
gency  that  is  staring  agriculture  in  the 
face,  with  our  export  markets  at  least 
temporarily  gone  for  cotton  and  wheat, 
this  provision  offers  the  best  method  that 
we  can  devise  to  give  the  farmer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  a  price  which  will  be 
fairly  commensurate  with  the  price  of 
the  things  he  has  to  buy. 

This  report,  if  adopted,  will  likely  make 
unnecessary  the  acceptance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  amendment,  which  increases  the 
amount  appropriated  for  parity  pay¬ 
ments  this  year  by  $150,000,000  and  also 
increases  the  amount  appropriated  for 
parity  payments  next  year  from  $212,- 
000,000,  as  provided  in  the  House  bill, 
to  $300,000,000. 

I  believe  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  adopting  the  Rus¬ 
sell  amendment  this  year,  and  I  would 
certainly  under  these  circumstances  not 
urge  that  we  increase  the  amount  for 
parity  payments  next  year. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
loan  in  dollars  is  based  upon  parity.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the  loan  will 
be  if  parity  on  wheat  goes  to  $1.50  a 
bushel? 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  will  be  85  percent  of 
$1.50. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  At 
what  time  of  the  year  is  this  loan  value 
in  dollars  fixed?  Is  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  year  or  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  year?  And  what  will  be  the 
figure  for  parity  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  just  at  this  time  the  exact  formula 
the  Department  uses  in  point  of  time  in 
determining  parity. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
harvest  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  these 
other  basic  commodities  will  begin  in 
the  fall  when  parity  may  be  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  now  due  to  the  increased 
costs  of  the  things  the  farmers  have  to 
buy;  but  there  is  no  certainty  now  with 
the  exception  of  the  percentage,  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  as  to  what  the  loan  will 
be  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOPE.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  we 
can  say  there  is  any  certainty  except  that 
it  will  be  85  percent  of  parity  on  the  date 
which  the  Department  uses  as  a  basis. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  With  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 


Minnesota,  parity  prices  may  advance  if 
the  general  price  level  advances,  because 
parity  prices  are  merely  relative.  It  will 
be  almost  fantastic,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  to  believe  that  the  general  price  level 
would  advance  enough  during  the  next 
few  months  which  would  be  the  normal 
marketing  period  for  wheat  to  bring  the 
parity  price  up  to  $1.50.  It  may  go  up 
enough  to  bring  the  parity  price  up  a  few 
cents,  but  in  my  judgment  that  would 
be  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Today  the 
parity  price  of  wheat  is  approximately 
$1.14.  An  85-percent  loan  on  that  basis 
would  be  96  cents. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  hope  the  Members 
realize  when  they  pass  on  this  legislation 
that  due  to  the  iniquitous  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  we  have  a  42-cent  tariff  on 
wheat  and  25  cents  a  bushel  on  corn,  but 
that  in  the  case  of  cotton  we  are  raising 
the  price  of  cotton  from  9  cents  up  to  14 
cents,  and  we  have  no  protection  as  far 
as  competition  from  the  foreign  cotton 
producer  is  concerned.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes.  There  is  no  tariff  on 
cotton. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Speaking 
of  the  parity  price  of  wheat  being  $1.14 
a  bushel;  that  is  at  the  farm,  not  at  the 
terminal  market. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  is  correct;  that  is 
the  average  price  at  the  farm;  of  course, 
which  would  mean  an  average  loan  value 
in  the  country  of  96  cents  a  bushel.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  it  would  be  that 
price  in  every  locality. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  DoxeyI. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Fulmer],  and 
our  friend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope]  have  given  us  an  analysis 
and  explanation  of  this  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  do  not  want  to  trespass  upon 
your  time,  for  I  know  many  Members 
want  to  speak,  and  time  under  the  rules 
on  this  conference  report  is  exceedingly 
limited.  I  do,  however,  want  to  say  this, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  that  is  there  are  but  four 
ma'jor  provisions  in  this  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  basic  loan  rate  will  be  85  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  a  mandatory  rate  on  the 
five  basic  agricultural  commodities — 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
The  conference  report  provides  that  this 
loan  rate  shall  be  in  effect  for  1  year, 
1941. 

The  conference  report  does  not  carry 
any  legislation  forcing  a  reduction  of 
acreage.  The  House  conferees  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  reduction  of  acreage  and 
refused  to  agree  to  any  reduction.  Times 
are  too  critical  and  uncertain. 

The  conferees  always  want  to  be  fair. 
We  have  worked  hard;  and  although  we 


had  many  differences,  we  endeavored  to 
work  them  out,  and  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Our  conference  report  brings  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  practically  as  it 
passed  the  House,  with  the  exception 
that  the  75-percent  loan  provision  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  now  stands  at 
85  percent;  also,  the  silage-exemption 
provision  which  was  in  the  House 
bill  has  been  eliminated.  Briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  the  substance  of  this 
conference  report.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  could.  We  know  we  are  helping 
the  American  farmer,  who  certainly 
needs  all  the  help  possible. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  yield  for  just  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  There  is  some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  certain  Mem¬ 
bers  who  think  that  a  loan  of  85  percent 
of  parity  means  that  it  will  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
parity,  in  the  Russell  amendment,  over 
the  amount  the  House  provided.  Will 
the  gentleman  please  explain  that  to  us — 
make  that  clear? 

Mr  DOXEY.  I  may  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Missouri  that 
this  conference  report  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Russell  amendment.  The  Rus¬ 
sell  amendment  is  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  has  reference  to  the  $212,000,000  in¬ 
corporated  in  that  bill  by  the  House  for 
parity  payments.  We  are  here  dealing 
with  a  conference  report  on  a  legislative 
bill  which  has  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  What  we  do 
here  now  may  later  on  have  a  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  money  Congiess  thinks  is 
necessary  or  is  willing  to  appropriate  for 
future  parity  payments  which  is  always 
contained  in  an  appropriation  bill.  But 
we,  in  this  conference  report,  have  no 
authority  or  jurisdiction  to  deal  directly 
with  appropriation  matters.  Our  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
makes  them.  The  subcommittee  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  agriculture,  as  far 
as  the  House  is  concerned,  is  presided 
over  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 

Here  is  what  happened  on  what  we  are 
considering  here  now.  The  House  had  a 
joint  resolution  and  the  Senate  had  a 
joint  resolution  pending.  The  Senate 
resolution  applied  only  to  a  referendum 
on  quotas  for  corn  and  wheat.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
out  House  Joint  Resolution  149  which  not 
only  applied  to  quotas  for  wheat  and 
corn,  but  it  also  made  this  mandatory 
loan  75  percent  of  parity  for  the  five  basic 
agricultural  commodities.  That  was  the 
first  time  any  mandatory  loan  legislation 
had  been  before  the  House  for  consider¬ 
ation. 

When  we  passed  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  149  we  struck  out  all  after  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60, 
and  inserted  the  House  Resolution  149. 
It  went  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  dis¬ 
agreed  to  the  House  amendment  and 
asked  for  a  conference.  Both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  appointed  conferees.  The 
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conference  was  wide  open  and  did  not 
pertain  to  any  appropriation  at  all,  but 
pertained  to  the  germaneness  of  what 
was  in  the  House  Joint  Resolution  149  as 
it  passed  the  House,  and  what  was  in  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  So  the  Rus¬ 
sell  amendment  is  in  no  wise  in  this  con¬ 
ference  and  is  in  no  wise  involved  in  it. 
What  this  conference  legislation  will  cost 
is  all  problematical.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
speculation.  If  the  market  price  of  the 
various  agricultural  commodities  goes 
above  85  percent  of  parity,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  a  Government  loan,  and 
the  way  prices  are  going  up  now  it  may 
be  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  advance  any  loans  at  all, 
because  corn  is  now  above  75  percent 
parity,  so  is  rice,  so  is  tobacco,  and  wheat 
and  cotton  are  steadily  advancing.  There 
is  certainly  encouraging  evidence  that 
there  is  more  cotton  being  domestically 
consumed.  In  April  there  was  more  cot¬ 
ton  consumed  domestically  than  has  ever 
been  consumed  in  any  month  in  the  last 
several  years — about  935,000  bales.  With 
that  increased  consumption,  with  the 
crop  already  pitched  and  planted,  with 
the  prospect  of  possibly  not  more  than  a 
cotton  crop  of  12,000,000  bales  this  year, 
it  may  be  that  this  is  not  only  the  most 
constructive  legislation  that  could  be 
passed,  but  the  cheapest  legislation.  I 
mean  by  that,  that  it  will  possibly  be  the 
least  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  are  not  endeavoring  to  pass  cheap 
legislation.  We  are  endeavoring  to  put 
the  American  farmer  on  an  equal  parity 
with  labor  and  industry,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  man  in  this  Congress  who 
begrudges  what  we  have  done  for  the 
farmers  in  this  conference  report.  I 
hcpe  that  this  conference  report  will  be 
approved  unanimously  by  this  body. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen], 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  minutes  passes  by  very  quick¬ 
ly,  but  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  rny 
district  and  of  the  Nation,  I  want  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  Members  of  the  House  to 
approve  this  conference  report. 

All  that  the  farmer  is  requesting  in  this 
bill  is  85 -percent  loans  on  the  five  basic 
agricultural  crops.  We  are  not  even  ask¬ 
ing  parity,  let  alone  a  guaranty  of  a  fair 
return  for  the  long  hours  necessary  to 
produce  food  for  the  Nation. 

We  ask  only  of  you  to  raise  the  price 
floor  from  75  percent  to  85  percent  of 
where  it  should  in  all  fairness  be,  a  price 
floor  under  part  of  what  the  farmer  pro¬ 
duces.  Such  a  floor,  guaranteed  to  be 
held  firmly  in  position  and  free  from 
the  danger  of  collapse  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  will  do  much  toward  giving  the 
farmer  a  square  deal..  He  has  had  a  raw 
deal  too  long  and  should  at  the  very  least 
be  entitled  to  an  even  break  with  union 
labor  and  industry. 

Is  that  too  much  to  give  to  agriculture, 
the  basic  industry  of  all?  You  have  an 
opportunity,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
help  by  your  vote  to  hold  up  that  price 
structure  and  say  to  the  world  that  the 
farmer  is  at  the  very  least  entitled  to  85 
percent  of  parity.  Part  of  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  loaf  at  all,  and  85  percent  of 


parity  looks  better  to  me  than  75  percent 
or  less.  That  is  why  today,  realizing  100 
percent  of  parity  to  be  a  dream  to  come 
true  in  the  future,  I  am  fighting  for  this 
concession. 

Surely  this  greatest  of  all  legislative 
bodies,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  expect  the  farmers  of  our  great 
country  to  produce  food  for  the  rest  of 
our  people  at  a  loss — not  to  say  anything 
of  furnishing  such  food  for  the  untold 
millions  of  hungry,  oppressed  people  in 
foreign  lands.  Surely  85  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  is  inadequate,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
help  the  farmer  by  loans  to  that  extent 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  hold  his  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  rise,  rather  than  permit  the 
speculator  to  benefit  therefrom — the 
speculator,  whose  only  knowledge  of 
farming  is  that  of  farming  the  farmer 
on  the  boards  of  trade,  and  becoming  rich 
from  the  misery  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  lost  their  farms  because  of  low 
prices. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
honesty  of  you  men  and  women  and  ap¬ 
peal  again  to  you,  my  friends,  to  give 
some  concrete  assistance  to  agriculture 
from  this  session  of  Congress;  no,  not 
even  parity,  which  the  farmer  should 
have  by  all  moral  rights,  but  only  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  same  deal  you  have  given  to 
industry  and  labor  by  legislation  in  the 
past  few  years.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gilchrist], 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
just  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  FI.  Carl  Andersen],  this 
will  serve  in  a  way  to  restore  to  farms 
and  agriculture  parity  payments.  We 
have  been  over  that  ground  so  often. 
The  farmer  ought  to  have  parity.  The 
farm  hand  and  workman  ought  to  have 
parity,  but  they  do  not  have  more  than 
half  of  the  wages  paid  in  industry.  The 
farmers,  when  they  do  get  parity,  are  the 
best  buyers  in  the  world.  As  has  often 
been  pointed  out  on  this  floor,  business, 
bankers,  and  those  in  industry  cannot 
afford  not  to  allow  the  farmer  to  get 
parity,  because  every  dollar  the  farmer 
gets  he  spends,  and  it  increases  seven¬ 
fold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  in 
restoring  business  and  economic  health 
to  the  body  politic. 

What  is  spoken  of  most  frequently 
here  today  has  to  do  with  loans.  The 
loan  is  not  a  gift.  The  loan  which  is  to 
be  given  to  farmers  under  this  bill ‘will 
be  repaid  and  restored  again  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  85  percent  of 
parity  to  be  loaned  on  corn,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  my  opinion,  be  paid  and 
put  back  into  the  coffers  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  there  to 
serve  and  be  reloaned  again  as  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund.  At  present  there  is  a  61-cent- 
per-bushel  loan  on  corn,  and  corn  is  now 
up  to  something  like  56  or  57  cents  and 
is  going  higher,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
any  loss  on  corn  or  at  least  a  very  small 
loss.  Hold  that  in  mind. 

I  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  asking  you 
to  increase  or  to  put  mandatory  loans 
on  wheat  and  cotton  and  other  farm 
products,  because  for  my  own  com¬ 
modity,  the  one  in  which  I  am  most  in¬ 


terested,  corn,  we  have  already  a  man¬ 
datory  loan  in  the  law  itself.  But,  as 
usual,  I  want  to  help  every  farmer 
throughout  the  whole  land,  both  North 
and  South,  and  I  fully  understand  why 
there  should  be  help  for  all  farmers  as 
is  provided  by  this  bill. 

These  loans  are  limply  loans.  This  is 
not  a  price-fixing  bill.  It  is  a  loaning 
bill  and  heretofore  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  price-fixing  bill.  We  have 
had  these  loans  for  many  years  on  some 
of  these  commodities,  and  it  has  not 
yet  fixed  and  will  not  fix  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  Much  complaint  is  made 
here  because  silage  is  not  set  free,  that 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  dairying 
cannot  under  this  bill  raise  all  Gf  the 
silage  that  they  can  raise,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  loans  and  the  corn 
payments.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  if  one  can  raise  all  of  the  corn  silage 
he  can  possibly  produce,  then  there  will 
be  no  control  of  corn  production  and 
then  and  thereafter  we  might  as  well  do 
away  with  the  law  entirely.  There  must 
be  some  production  control  or  else  you 
cannot  have  high  unit  prices.  High  unit 
prices  without  control  will  bring  huge 
surplus  production  and  thereby  depress 
the  market.  If  it  be  true  that  the  farmers 
in  the  dairying  area  cannot  raise  enough 
feed  for  their  dairy  cattle,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  farmers  in  the  corn-and-hog 
areas  cannot  raise  enough  to  feed  the 
hogs  they  would  like  to  feed.  There  is 
no  reason  why  silage  should  have  this 
special  gift,  unless  you  also  give  a  spe¬ 
cial  gift  of  corn  fodder  to  the  hog 
farmer  or  give  him  other  things  equally 
advantageous.  Farmers  cannot  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  rose. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  No;  I  cannot  yield. 
I  have  only  2  minutes  left.  What  is  the 
condition?  The  facts  are  that  dairying 
is  now  recognized  by  this  administra¬ 
tion  as  a  thing  that  needs  help,  and  it 
will  be  given  help.  In  1940  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  amounted  in  value  to  about 
$1,528,702,000,  and  that  was  also  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  cash  income  of 
all  the  farmers.  The  Government  this 
year  is  stabilizing  prices. 

Signs  point  to  a  good  year  for  dairy¬ 
men.  Production  of  milk  will  probably 
set  a  new  high  record,  the  domestic  de¬ 
mand  for  dairy  products  is  increasing, 
and  to  this  has  now  been  added  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  larger  shipments  of  concen¬ 
trated  dairy  products  to  Great  Britain. 
Prices  to  dairymen  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dairy  products  are  higher  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  Cash  income  to 
dairymen  will  probably  exceed  $1,500,- 
000,000  in  1941,  or  almost  one-sixth  of 
the  total  cash  income  to  producers  of 
all  farm  products. 

Estimates  are  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  28,000,000  milk  cows  on  farms. 
The  largest  number  on  record  was  27,- 
000,000  in  1934.  Probabilities  are  that 
this  number  will  be  exceeded  in  the  next 
few  years,  since  the  number  of  young 
dairy  stock  on  farms  already  is  the 
largest  on  record. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  No;  I  cannot  yield. 
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1941 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes  more. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  We  give  the  dairy¬ 
ing  people  aid  by  way  of  school  lunches 
and  also  for  the  Red  Cross  and  relief 
purchases  and  other  things,  and  these 
have  increased  the  income  by  millions 
of  dollars.  We  give  them  marketing 
agreements,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  almost  $200,000,000  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts  distributed  among  about  125,000 
farmers.  So  that  the  dairy  people  as 
much  as  we  desire- to  help  them  and  will 
help  them  are  getting  many  things  others 
do  not  get. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  that  during  the  period  March 
15-31,  1941,  approximately  $10,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  food  commodities  had 
been  purchased.  Included  in  the  total 
were  4,723,000  pounds  of  cheese,  9,291,050 
pounds  of  dry  skim  milk,  and  1,124,000 
cases — about  48,332,000  pounds — of  evap¬ 
orated  milk. 

Let  me  now  quote  from  the  address  of 
my  friend  and  fellow  townsman,  the 
Honorable  R.  M.  Evans,  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  given  at  Madison,  Wis.,  3  months 
ago: 

One  of  the  most  obvious  forms  of  assistance 
given  to  the  dairy  farmer  consists  of  Federal 
measures  to  increase  consumption.  By  way 
of  the  stamp  plan,  for  instance,  nearly  22,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butter  have  been  made 
available  to  low-income  families  that  would 
not  have  used  so  much  butter  otherwise. 
Free  school  lunches  have  provided  children 
with  nearly  220,000,000  pounds  of  surplus 
commodities  since  the  fall  of  1939.  In  the 
long  run,  the  expanded  research  program  to 
find  new  industrial  uses  fcr  farm  products, 
including  a  new  laboratory  about  200  miles 
from  here,  will  gradually  open  up  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  Government’s  program  to  purchase 
surplus  farm  products  for  distribution  to 
relief  families  has  both  expanded  consump¬ 
tion  and  put  a  floor  under  prices.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has 
bought  about  250,000,000  pounds  of  butter, 
either  in  the  open  market  or  from  the  Dairy 
Products  Marketing  Association.  These  large- 
scale  purchases,  by  supporting  butter  prices 
during  recent  years,  have  protected  the  in¬ 
come  of  dairy  farmers  just  as  effectively  as 
have  parity  payments  for  the  producers  of 
such  export  crops  as  cotton  and  wheat. 

Today  butter  and  milk  prices  are  close  to 
parity.  The  demand  for  dairy  products,  as 
reflected  in  prices,  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be  strengthened  as  the  defense  program  cre¬ 
ates  more  jobs  and  bigger  pay  rolls  in  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  total  consumption 
of  dairy  products  will  advance  at  least  as  fast 
as  the  population  grows.  The  consumption 
of  low-income  families,  in  addition,  can  be 
expanded  by  measures  such  as  the  stamp 
plan  that  are  designed  for  that  very  purpose. 
And  the  defense  program,  as  long  as  it  ex¬ 
pands,  will  continue  to  boost  dairy  prices. 

Dairymen  are  certainly  entitled  to  a 
good  wholesome  farm  income.  We  all 
want  them  to  get  such  an  income,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt  the 
whole  control  program  and  bring  ruin  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  zeal  for  the  dairy  farmer 
is  sincere,  but  it  should  not  lead  us  into 


the  error  of  canceling  the  entire  corn- 
control  program. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  one  should  fear.  I  might  antici¬ 
pate  some  of  the  arguments  that  will  be 
made,  but  will  make  one  point  only,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  but  30  seconds  left.  The 
tariffs  can  be  increased  if  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  importations  from  abroad 
after  the  prices  rise,  as  we  all  hope  they 
will.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  can  increase  the  tariff  50 
percent  of  the  present  rates  if  it  should 
be  necessary  or  helpful.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  this  bill  raises  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  then  importations  over  the 
tariff  wall  will  not  be  permitted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  because  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten¬ 
tion.  We  should  not  and  cannot  disrupt 
the  whole  program.  If  we  do  not  have 
control  of  farm  production  then  we  might 
as  well  do  away  with  the  whole  thing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  that  ground. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ayes  277,  noes  63,  not  voting  91,  as 


follows: 

Allen,  Ill. 

[Roll  No.  53] 

AYES— -277 

Chenoweth 

Forand 

Allen,  La. 

Chiperfield 

Ford,  Miss. 

Andersen, 

Claypool 

Ford,  Thomas  F. 

H.  Carl 

Clevenger 

Fulmer 

Andresen, 

Cochran 

Gale 

August  H. 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Gathings 

Angell 

Coffee,  Wash. 

Gearhart 

Arends 

Cole,  Md. 

Gehrmann 

Barnes 

Collins 

Gibson 

Bates.  Ky. 

Colmer 

Gilchrist 

Beam 

Connery 

Gillie 

Beckworth 

Cooper 

Gore 

Beiter 

Costello 

Gossett 

Bell 

Courtney 

Graham 

Bender 

Cox 

Granger 

Bennett 

Cravens 

Grant,  Ala. 

Blackney 

Creal 

Grant,  Ind. 

Bland 

Curtis 

Gregory 

Bloom 

D’Alesandro 

Guyer,  Kans. 

Boehne 

Davis,  Ohio 

Gwynne 

Boggs 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Haines 

Boland 

Day 

Hare 

Bolles 

Dickstein 

Harness 

Bonner 

Dingell 

Harrington 

Boren 

Dirksen 

Harris,  Ark. 

Boykin 

Disney 

Harris,  Va. 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Domengeaux 

Harter 

Brooks 

Dough  ton 

Healey 

Brown,  Ga. 

Downs 

Hebert 

Brown,  Ohio 

Doxey 

Heidinger 

Bryson 

Drewry 

Hendricks 

Buck 

Dworshak 

Hill,  Colo. 

Burch 

Edelstein 

Hill,  Wash. 

Burdick 

Edmiston 

Hinshaw 

Burgin 

Eliot,  Mass. 

Hobbs 

Camp 

Elliott,  Calif. 

Hook 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Ellis 

Hope 

Capozzoli 

Fenton 

Houston 

Carlson 

Fitzgerald 

Howell 

Carter 

Fitzpatrick 

Hull 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Flaherty 

Hunter 

Casey,  Mass. 

Flannagan 

Imhoff 

Chapman 

Fogarty 

Izac 

Jackson 

Murdock 

Smith,  Va. 

Jarman 

Murray 

Smith,  Wash. 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Nelson 

Snyder 

Jensen 

Nichols 

South 

Johns 

Norrell 

Sparkman 

Johnson,  Ill. 

O'Connor 

Spence 

Johnson,  Ind. 

O’Hara 

Springer 

Johnson, 

Pace 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Luther  A. 

Patman 

Steagall 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Patrick 

Stefan 

Jonkman 

Patton 

Stevenson 

Kefauver 

Pearson 

Stratton 

Kerr 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Sullivan 

Kilday 

Pierce 

Sumner.  Ill. 

Kinzer 

Pittenger 

Sutphin 

Kirwan 

Plauche 

Talle 

Kleberg 

Ploeser 

Tarver 

Knutson 

Poage 

Taylor 

Kocialkowski 

Priest 

Terry 

Kopplemann 

Rabaut 

Thill 

Kramer 

Ramsay 

Thom 

Landis 

Randolph 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Lanham 

Rankin,  Miss. 

Thomason 

Larrabee 

Reed,  III. 

Tibbott 

Lea 

Rees,  Kans. 

Traynor 

Leavy 

Richards 

Van  Zandt 

LeCompte 

Rivers 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Lesinski 

Rizley 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Ludlow 

Robertson,  Va. 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

McCormack 

Robinson.  Utah 

Walter 

McGehee 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Ward 

McGregor 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Weaver 

McIntyre 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Weiss 

McKeough 

Russell 

West 

McLaughlin 

Rutherford 

Wheat 

McMillan 

Sacks 

Whelchel 

Maas 

Sanders 

White 

Maciejewski 

Satterfield 

Whittington 

Maciora 

Sauthoff 

Wickersham 

Mahon 

Scanlon 

Williams 

Mansfield 

Schuetz 

Wilson 

Martin,  Iowa 

Schulte 

Winter 

Martin,  Mass. 

Scrugham 

Wolcott 

Mason 

Secrest 

Woodrum,  Va. 

May 

Shanley 

Worley 

Meyer,  Md. 

Sheppard 

Wright 

Michener 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Young 

Mills,  Ark. 

Short 

Youngdahl 

Mills.  La. 

Sikes 

Zimmerman 

Monroney 

Smith.  Conn. 

Mundt 

Smith.  Maine 

NOES— 63 

Anderson,  Calif.  Gamble 

O’Neal 

Andrews 

Gerlach 

Paddock 

Baldwin 

Hall, 

Pheiffer, 

Bates,  Mass. 

Edwin  Arthur  William  T. 

Bolton 

Hall, 

Powers 

Butler 

Leonard  W. 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Canfield 

Hancock 

Rich 

Clason 

Hess 

Rockefeller 

Cluett 

Hoffman 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Hoi  brock 

Scott 

Crawford 

Holmes 

Smith,  Ohio 

Crosser 

Jarrett 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Crowther 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Taber 

Culkin 

Jones 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dewey 

Kean 

Tinkham 

Ditter 

Kllburn 

Treadway 

Dondero 

Lewis 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Eaton 

McLean 

Vreeland 

Eberharter 

Magnuson 

Wadsworth 

Engel 

Moser 

Wigglesworth 

Englebright 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Faddls 

Oliver 

Woodruff,  Mich, 

NOT  VOTING— 

-91 

Anderson, 

Ford.  Leland  M.  Marcantonio 

N.  Mex. 

Gavagan 

Merritt 

Arnold 

Geyer.  Calif. 

Mitchell 

Barden 

Gifford 

Mott 

Barry 

Green 

Myers,  Pa. 

Baumhart 

Halleck 

Norton 

Bishop 

Hart 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Hartley 

O’Day 

Buckler,  Minn 

.  Heffernan 

O’Leary 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Jacobsen 

Osmers 

Bulwinkle 

Jenks,  N.  H. 

O'Toole 

Byrne 

Jennings 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Johnson, 

Pfeifer, 

Cartwright 

Lyndon  B. 

Joseph  L. 

Celler 

Johnson,  W.  Va.  Plumley 

Clark 

Kee 

Ramspeck 

Cooley 

Keefe 

Rankin,  Mont. 

Copeland 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Cullen 

Kelly,  Ill. 

Robertson, 

Cunningham 

Kennedy, 

N.  Dak. 

Delaney 

Martin  J. 

Rolph 

Dies 

Kennedy, 

Romjue 

Douglas 

Michael  J. 

Sabath 

Duncan 

Keogh 

Sasscer 

Durham 

Kunkel 

Schaefer,  Ill. 

Elston 

Lambertson 

Shannon 

Fellows 

Lynch 

Sheridan 

Fish 

McArdle 

Simpson 

Flannery 

McGranery 

Smith,  Pa. 
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Smith,  W.  Va.  Tenerowicz  Wene 

Somers,  N.  Y.  Tolan  Wolfenden,  Ea. 

Sumners,  Tex.  Wasielewski 
Sweeney  Welch 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Wolfenden 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Douglas  against. 

Mr.  Copeland  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Romjue  for,  with  Mr.  Hartley  against. 

Mr.  Bishop  for,  with  Mr.  Gifford  against. 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Gavagan  with  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Bulwinkle  with  Mr.  Plumley. 

Mr.  Ramspeck  with  Mr.  Mott. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Cartwright  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Barden  with  Mr.  Jenks  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Cullen  with  Mr.  Rolph. 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Elston. 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Kelly  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Fellows. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Lambertson. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Leland  M.  Ford. 

Mr.  Lyndon  D.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Robertson 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Miss  Rankin  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Hart  with  Mr.  Buckler  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Kilday  with  Mr.  Marcantonio. 

Mr.  Arnold  with  Mr.  Merritt. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Wene. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Sheridan  with  Mr.  Byrne. 

Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  Bradley  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McArdle  with  Mr.  O’Toole. 

Mr.  O’Leary  with  Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Flannery  with  Mr.  Tolan. 

Mr.  Somers  of  New  York  with  Mr.  O’Brien 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jacobsen  with  Mr.  Buckley  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Heffernan  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  O'Day. 

Mr,  Tenerowicz  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  “aye”  to  “no.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4590)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  1942,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  -agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4590,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  paragraph  when  the  Committee 
rose. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  cut  the  last  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  min.A 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  id  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  who  spoke  on  the  conference  report 
may  have  leave  to  extend  their  own 
remarks-: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  request  will 
ha Ye  to  be  submitted  in  the  House  and 
riot  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  just  witnessed  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill,  authorizing  loans  on  basic 
farm  products  at  85  percent  of  parity,  one 
of  the  notable  events  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Nation.  Since  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1924  platform  makers 
and  party  orators  have  been  promising 
parity  prices  for  farm  products.  Four 
times  Congress  has,  by  solemn  enactment, 
recognized  the  principle  of  parity  for 
agriculture  and  established  it  as  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  farm-recovery  program. 
And  today,  in  the  adoption  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  Congress  has  for  the  first  time 
provided  for  agriculture  the  legislation 
already  provided  for  every  other  industry 
putting  a  floor  under  farm  prices  and 
farm  income. 

Furthermore,  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  House  has  cooperated  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  support  of  this  bill 
effectually  discredits  the  overworked 
slogan  that  “farmers  can’t  get  together.” 
The  stock  excuse  of  all  who  for  selfish 
reasons  oppose  farm  legislation — and 
they  are  legion — has  been:  “We  are  for 
it  but  the  farmers,  the  farm  Congress¬ 
men,  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
cannot  agree  on  anything.”  The  vote  on 
this  bill  this  afternoon  conclusively  dis¬ 
poses  of  that  “crocodile”  alibi.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  together;  the  committee  are  to¬ 
gether;  the  Houses  are  together;  and  to¬ 
gether  they  have  agreed  to  this  report 
by  one  of  the  largest  majority  votes  in  the 
annals  of  farm  legislation.  Here  is  the 
record  for  the  last  15  years: 

Votes  on  major  farm  legislation  of  the  last 
15  years 


Congress  and  bill 

Yeas 

Nays 

69th  Cong.:  McNary-Haueen  bill _ 

214 

178 

70th  Cong.:  McNary-Hangen  bill  _ 

204 

122 

71st  Cong.:  Federal  Farm  Board  Act _ 

366 

35 

73d  Cong.:  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

315 

98 

74th  Cong.: 

Bankhead  Cotton  Act  .  . _ 

251 

115 

Kerr-Smith  tobacco  control _ 

206 

143 

75tb  Cong.: 

Soil  conservation  and  domestic  allot- 

ment.  _  _  .  . . . 

267 

97 

Cotton-price  adjustment. . __ 

201 

727 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act . . 

267 

130 

Parity  payments  for  1940 . . 

181 

175 

76th  Cong.:  Parity  payments  for  1941 . 

207 

176 

77th  Cong.:  Fulmer  bill . . 

275 

63 

Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
this  bill  specifically  recognizes  and  re¬ 
affirms  the  principle  of  parity  prices  and 
the  adoption  of  the  1909-14  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  as  the  standard 
and  yardstick  of  agricultural  equity.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  an  organ¬ 
ized  attempt  by  those  who  seek  to  ex¬ 
ploit  agriculture  to  sabotage  this  long- 
established  unit  of  measurement,  and 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  providing  loans 
at  85  percent  of  parity,  by  such  unusual 
majorities  in  both  Houses,  now  estab¬ 
lishes  this  basic  principle  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility  of  cavil  or  dissent. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  renders  untenable  the  position 
of  the  Price  Administration  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  peg  the  price  of  pork.  Under 
the  formula  provided  by  this  bill,  the 
parity  price  of  corn  may  reach  93.3  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the  farmer  still  receive  the 
full  price  in  the  open  market. 

Here  are  the  estimates  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  since 
the  passage  of  the  bill: 


Price  situation  if  85-percent  parity  com¬ 
modity  loan  provision  is  adopted 


Current 
parity  price 
(Apr.  15) 

Maximum  to 
which  parity 
price  can  go 
and  the  farm 
er  still  get 
100  percent 
of  parity 

Corn.  _  . 

$0.  828 

1. 14 
.16 

$0. 933 

1.  20 
.1833 

Wheat . . . . 

Cotton. . 

As  these  prices  are  free  on  board  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  price  of  corn  on  the  farm  would 
be  somewhere  between  95  cents  and  $1  a 
bushel,  and  hogs  fattened  on  95-cent 
corn,  or  even  93-cent  corn,  cannot  be 
sold  for  $9. 

In  this  connection - 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  indulge  me,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  21,  in  the  course 
of  debate  on  the  floor,  attention  was  called 
to  the  drastic  discrimination  by  the  Price 
Administration  against  agriculture.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  $7,000,000,000  appropriation  under 
the  lease-lend  bill  the  products,  and 
therefore  the  wages,  of  agriculture  alone 
were  being  pegged  at  less  than  parity. 
Press  releases  from  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  cited,  repudiating  the  farm  recov¬ 
ery  program  so  painfully  built  up  over 
the  last  8  years  and  completely  ignoring 
the  vast  sums  from  the  lend-lease  ap¬ 
propriation  being  poured  out  without 
stint  or  price-fixing  restriction  to  labor 
and  industry  in  the  highest  wages  and 
the  highest  prices  in  the  economic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  The  specious  plea  that 
consumer  buying  power  demanded  the 
fixing  of  hog  prices  was  refuted  by  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  hogs  at  $21.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  typical  mechanics’ 
wages  at  59  cents  per  hour  in  1920;  hogs 
at  $12.40  and  wages  at  70  cents  in  1935; 
and  hogs  fixed  at  $9  in  1941  with  me¬ 
chanics’  wages  at  97  y2  cents  and  still 
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rising.  Just  why — if  one  of  the  two  was 
to  be  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other — just  why  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  should  elect  to  fix  hogs  at  $9  after  a 
drop  from  $21.50  and  at  the  same  time 
ignore  wages  which  had  risen  from  59 
cents  to  97 V2  cents  in  the  same  period 
has  not  been  explained,  but,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  House,  I  desire  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Price 
Administration  touching  as  nearly  on  the 
subject  as  any  communication  from  the 
Price  Administration  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  has  yet  appeared. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

and  Civilian  Supply, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1941. 
Hon.  Clarence  Cannon, 

House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Hr.  Cannon:  Your  address  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday  last 
makes  me  believe  that  a  brief  clarification  of 
the  policy  of  this  office  with  respect  to  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  would  be  helpful.  Because  of 
your  deep  interest  in  this  question,  I  particu¬ 
larly  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  not  singled 
out  farm  prices  for  special  action.  I  will 
continue  to  support  administration  policies 
which  are  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
farm  income.  There  has  been  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  on  this  whole  issue  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  my  office  been  clearly  on  the  record. 

Some  of  the  misunderstanding  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  measures  announced  on  April 
3  to  increase  the  supplies  of  pork,  dairy,  and 
poultry  products.  First  of  all,  I  should  like 
to  state  my  own  position  on  these  measures. 

During  the  past  year  domestic  demand  for 
meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  has  been 
increasing  rapidly.  Very  recently  the  British 
Government  has  asked  for  substantial  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  same  products.  On  anything 
so  vital  as  our  food  supply  we  can  afford  no 
gamble  with  an  underestimate  of  our  needs. 
Any  weakness  in  our  domestic  defense  or  any 
default  in  our  aid  to  other  countries  result¬ 
ing  from  an  inadequate  food  supply  would  be 
inexcusable. 

For  these  reasons  X  joined  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  steps  to  increase  im¬ 
mediately  the  price  of  hogs  to  make  in¬ 
creased  production  remunerative.  For  the 
same  reasons,  I  concurred  in  the  proposal  to 
give  farmers  a  long-term  guaranty  of  prices 
of  pork  products,  dairy  products,  and  poultry 
products.  The  purpose  of  these  steps  was  to 
insure  that  the  increased  production  would 
not  be  marketed  at  distress  prices — in  other 
words,  the  Government  rather  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  is  underwriting  the  risk  of  the 
expansion  of  output.  Our  policy  here  par¬ 
allels  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
Government  in  minimizing  the  risk  of  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  expansion  for  defense  purposes. 

This  is  not  a  price-fixing  measure.  No 
representations  were  made  to  this  office  by 
the  War  Department,  individual  Army  offi¬ 
cers,  or  by  employers.  The  guaranteed  prices 
are  minimum  prices,  and  no  maximum  prices 
have  been  agreed  upon.  Should  there  be  a 
speculative  advance  in  these  or  any  other 
prices  which  unreasonably  anticipates  heavy 
domestic  or  British  buying,  then  action  will 
be  taken.  We  will  take  it  with  the  specu¬ 
lator  rather  than  the  farmer  in  mind. 

With  this  clarification,  X  am  sure  that  you 
will  understand  .that  we  did  not  single  out 
farm  producers  for  discriminatory  treatment. 
To  date  we  have  taken  no  steps  to  establish 
ceiling  prices  on  farm  commodities.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  acted  to  forestall  in¬ 
creases  in  farm  costs.  You  draw  attention 
to  recent  wage  advances  in  certain  sectors  of 
the  steel  and  farm-machinery  industry.  The 
leading  units  in  both  of  these  industries  have 
been  enjoying  relatively  high  profits,  and  in 
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both  of  these  cases  we  have  taken  steps  to 
see  that,  unless  clearly  necessary  in  particu¬ 
lar  instances  to  avoid  inequity,  the  increased 
costs  are  not  passed  on  to  customers.  I  am 
attaching  a  letter  which  I  addressed  last 
Monday  to  all  leading  manufacturers  of  farm 
equipment. 

Turning  to  the  future,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  accept  my  assurance  that  our  policy  will 
continue  to  be  as  fair  as  we  can  make  it. 
The  President  has  charged  me  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  using  all  lawful  measures  to 
maintain  equitable  and  workable  price  rela¬ 
tionship  during  the  defense  emergency  and 
with  preventing  the  type  of  price  inflation 
which  occurred  during  the  last  war.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful,  we  can  play  no  favor¬ 
ites — the  policy  must  be  applied  across  the 
whole  board.  Unjustifiable  price  increases 
and  profiteering  must  be  checked  wherever 
they  occur.  But  I  will  recognize  what  the 
Congress  and  the  present  administration  have 
always  recognized  and  have  written  into  law, 
namely,  that  the  prices  of  many  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  past  years  have  been  too  low  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  farmer  with  a  decent  living  wage  for 
his  labor.  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  objectives  of  the  farm  programs  and  I 
will  continue  to  be.  The  same  policy  will  be 
followed  with  respect  to  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  in  farm  income  that  we 
must  apply  to  the  correction  of  substandard 
returns  to  other  groups. 

Generally  speaking,  the  policy  I  propose  to 
pursue  will  be  directed  toward  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  stability  for  both  agri¬ 
cultural  and  nonagricultural  prices.  I  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  policy  to  be  of  prime  importance 
to  agriculture  itself.  It  has  always  been  my 
feeling  that  the  long  years  of  farm  disparity 
following  the  last  war  were  partly  the  result 
of  inflationary  advances  in  farm  prices  and 
farm  costs  during  the  war  period.  The  farm¬ 
ers’  prices  fell  after  the  war  was  over,  while 
his  costs,  his  debt  load,  and  his  interest 
charges  remained  high  and  inflexible.  He 
was  left  in  the  vise.  To  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  this  disaster  is  one  of  my  jobs.  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  I  will  have  and  merit  the 
wholehearted  support  of  farm  people  in 
doing  it. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
here  discussed  to  farm  people  everywhere,  I 
should  like  to  release  this  letter  to  the  press. 
Also,  might  I  ask  your  good  offices  in  seeing 
that  it  has  the  same  circulation  as  your  own 
statement.  If  either  now  or  at  any  time  in 
the  future  you  wish  information  of  any  kind 
on  policies  of  this  office,  please  call  on  me 
immediately. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leon  Henderson, 

Administrator . 

With  Mr.  Henderson’s  historical  sum¬ 
mary  every  Member  of  the  House  is  in 
complete  accord.  We  agree  with  him 
that — 

Prices  of  farm  products  in  past  years  have 
been  too  low  to  provide  the  farmer  with  a 
decent  living  wage  for  his  labor. 

Yet  the  price  administration  proposes 
to  perpetuate  those  prices.  Although 
hogs  sold  during  those  distress  years  at 
$10.25  and  $10.05  in  1936  and  1937,  re¬ 
spectively,  Mr.  Henderson  now  proposes 
to  freeze  them  at  $9. 

Again  he  says: 

The  farmer’s  prices  fell  after  the  war  was 
over,  while  his  costs  remained  high  and  in¬ 
flexible.  He  was  left  in  a  vise. 

The  farmer  is  still  in  that  vise. 
The  cream  separator  with  which  he 
separates  his  butterfat  costs  him  more 
today  when  butter  is  bringing  33  cents 
than  the  same  separator  cost  him  when 
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butter  was  bringing  67  cents.  But  Mi. 
Henderson  proposes  to  fi’eeze  the  price  of 
butter  at  31  cents. 

The  freight  rate  on  a  car  of  eggs 
to  New  York  is  higher  today  with 
eggs  at  24  cents  a  dozen  than  it  was 
when  eggs  were  50  cents  per  dozen,  but 
the  pegged  price  is  to  be  22  cents  per 
dozen.  The  lumber  required  to  build  a 
poultry  house  is  vastly  higher  today  when 
poultry  is  selling  at  24  cents  per  pound 
than  it  was  when  poultry  was  selling  at 
36  cents  per  pound,  but  the  pi'ice  is  to  be 
“stabilized”  at  15  cents  per  pound.  And 
the  corn  planter  with  which  the  farmer 
produces  corn  to  feed  $8.45  hogs  today 
costs  more  than  he  paid  for  the  same 
corn  planter  when  hogs  were  selling  for 
$21.50.  But  the  price  administration  is 
pegging  the  price  of  hogs  at  $9. 

Mr.  Henderson  objects  to  the  term 
“pegging.”  He  explains  that  his  price  is 
a  “minimum  price.”  He  insists  that  no 
ceiling  has  been  established  and  that  no 
maximum  price  has  been  agreed  upon. 
But  we  all  have  vivid  recollections  of 
the  fixing  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  in  1917  when  we  were  told 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  and  in  all 
press  releases  from  the  Government  that 
the  prices  were  “minimum”  prices;  that 
no  ceiling  had  been  established  and  that 
no  maximum  price  has  been  agreed  upon. 
And  we  all  well  remember  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  was  the  maximum  price,  and 
the  price  of  those  farm  commodities  re¬ 
mained  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  while 
the  wages  and  prices  of  labor  and  indus¬ 
try  mushroomed  and  pyramided  and  sky¬ 
rocketed  without  restraint  or  restriction. 

Even  if  our  wartime  experience  with 
pegged  prices  v/as  net  fresh  in  mind,  a 
glance  at  the  Executive  order  under 
which  the  Frice  Administration  is  oper¬ 
ating,  shows  that  according  to  its  terms 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  desig¬ 
nate  maximum  prices  cnly.  In  para¬ 
graph  (c)  of  section  2,  provision  is  made 
for  determining  and  publishing  “maxi¬ 
mum  prices.”  And  again  in  section  4,  the 
Price  Administration  Committee  is  em¬ 
powered  to  submit  recommendations  “in 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  maximum 
prices.”  And  under  paragraph  (a)  of  the 
second  section,  steps  are  authorized  “to 
prevent  price  spiraling.”  But  nowhere 
throughout  the  Executive  order  is  there 
authorization  of  any  kind,  either  by 
direction  or  inference,  to  fix  or  establish 
or  l’eeommend  minimum  prices.  And 
yet  Mr.  Henderson  contends  that  the 
prices  he  has  pegged  are  minimum  prices 
and  not  maximum  prices. 

And  why  would  it  be  necessary,  as  Mr. 
Henderson  proposes,  to  “give  the  farmer  a 
long-time  guaranty,”  as  the  letter  terms 
it,  of  prices  for  these  products  when  some 
of  them  are  already  above  the  fixed  price 
and  the  remainder  soon  will  be.  In  all 
the  realm  of  absurdity  there  is  nothing 
quite  as  absurd  as  that.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  every  war  hogs  go  up. 
Everybody  knows  that  hogs  will  be  far 
above  $9  a  hundred  if  left  alone  as  the 
price  of  the  products  of  labor  and  indus¬ 
try  have  been  left  alone.  And  every¬ 
one  knows  that  the  reason  the  price  of 
hogs  is  being  fixed  at  $9  is  in  order  to 
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saddle  upon  the  farmer  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  pork  for  Britain  while  every  other 
group  in  America  is  getting  the  highest 
wages  and  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  in 
any  war  for  all  the  rest  of  the  flood  of 
commodities  being  daily  shipped  to 
Britain. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  for  April  29,  1941, 

page  21,  says: 

Vast  quantities  of  pork,  lard,  cheese,  eggs, 
and  dry  beans,  all  products  of  the  Chicago 
area,  began  moving  toward  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  over  the  week  end,  presumably  for 
shipment  to  England.  These  supplies,  pur¬ 
chased  with  Government  funds  under  the 
lend-lease  bill,  were  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars  sellers  said  yesterday. 

This  vast  supply  of  farm  products  was 
purchased  by  the  Government  itself  at 
less  than  parity.  In  other  words,  the 
farmers  of  America  were  drafted  by  the 
Government  to  contribute  the  millions  of 
dollars’  difference  between  the  parity 
price  promised  by  the  Government  and 
the  price  actually  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment — to  contribute  these  millions  of 
dollars  directly  to  the  consumers  of  Great 
Britain. 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  statement  in 
Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  worthy  of  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  He  says  he  is  playing  no 
favorites — “the  policy  must  be  applied 
across  the  board.”  But  what  other  class 
or  industry  is  being  required  to  contribute 
to  shipments  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any 
other  phase  of  the  program,  either  serv¬ 
ices  or  commodities,  at  less  than  parity? 
Food,  munitions,  guns,  planes,  tanks,  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  every  conceivable  item  in 
the  paraphernalia  of  war  are  being 
rushed  across  the  Atlantic  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  produced  and  ships  can  be 
found  to  transport  them.  And  in  the 
fabrication  of  guns,  planes,  and  tanks 
labor  is  receiving  more  than  200  percent 
of  parity  and  industry  is  being  paid  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  Labor  and  industry  are 
not  being  asked  to  contribute  wages  or 
profits,  and  ail  groups  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  commodities  shipped  abroad 
are  making  money  out  of  the  war.  Labor 
dictates  its  wages  and  industry  fixes  its 
prices.  The  labor  and  products  of  the 
farm  alone  are  being  requisitioned  by  the 
Government  at  subparity  prices  and  the 
farmer  alone  is  being  required  to  supply 
his  products  at  a  price  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  and  at  a  lower  price  than  has 
been  promised  him  in  the  farm-recovery 
program  over  the  last  8  years.  And  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall’s  staff  testified  in  the  last 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  that  the  ration  was  the  most 
important  of  all  war  munitions. 

Incidentally  the  consistent  decline  in 
the  price  of  hogs  since  the  announcement 
of  a  minimum  price  by  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  is  further  evidence  that  the 
price  of  $9  is  intended  as  a  maximum 
price  and  does  not  become  effective  until 
conditions  which  always  accompany  the 
impact  of  war  at  home  or  abroad  ad¬ 
vances  the  price  to  that  figure  under  the 
normal  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
in  the  last  war  pushed  the  price  of  hogs — 
along  with  the  price  of  industrial  com¬ 
modities — up  to  more  than  three  times 
the  price  at  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
peg  them.  In  all  these  years  in  which 
hogs  have  been  selling  at  what  Mr.  Hen¬ 


derson  in  his  letter  calls  “distress  prices” 
no  one  has  exhibited  an  interest  in  fixing 
a  price  of  $9,  although  Congress  was  busy 
fixing  minimum  wages  and  guaranteeing 
the  price  of  coal,  and  oil,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  rates,  and  everything  else  sold  under 
the  fair-trade  bill.  It  is  only  when  every¬ 
body  knows  that  hogs  are  going  up  to 
twice  the  parity  price — as  labor  wage 
scales  and  farm  machinery  have  already 
gone — that  they  magnanimously  propose 
to  guarantee  hog  prices — at  less  than 
parity. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  playing  no  favorites,  when 
it  is  freezing  the  wages  and  prices  of 
agriculture  at.  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity  and  at  the  same  time,  by  silence 
and  inaction,  encouraging  the  Nation¬ 
wide  campaign  for  the  increase  of  wage 
scales  already  in  excess  of  150  percent 
of  parity? 

Here  are  the  headlines  from  typical 
items  from  the  daily  papers  for  the  last 
week  in  April  and  the  first  week  in  May: 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  24, 
1941: 

Meat  packers  raise  hourly  wage  8  percent. 
Wage  increase  affects  14,000  employees  and 
aggregates  $1,500,000  annually. 

From  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  for 
April  28,  1941: 

Settlement  of  strike  of  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  and  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Furniture  Warehousemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  was  settled  last  night  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  13  of  the  city’s  largest 
transfer  companies  had  agreed  to  5-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase  and  elimination  of  a  10- 
cent  hourly  wage  differential  between  local 
and  long-distance  movers. 

From  Labor’s  Monthly  Survey  of  April 
30,  1941: 

In  March  and  April  more  than  700,000  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing  and  construction 
won  a  pay  increase,  bringing  the  total  for 
1941  to  date  close  to  1,000,000. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
May  1,  1941: 

INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  GIVES  WAGE  RISE 

Wage  increases  averaging  about  5  percent 
for  the  skilled  and  semiskilled  factory  work¬ 
ers  in  the  International  Shoe  Co.  plants  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  have  been  granted  by 
the  company  in  the  last  2  weeks.  The  in¬ 
creases  ranged  from  1  to  10  percent  in  the 
various  factories. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  1, 
1941: 

Wage  increases  of  7 y>  percent  have  been 
granted  by  the  Parker  Pen  Co. 

Continental  Steel  has  given  its  employees 
a  10-percent  increase  in  wages. 

C.  I.  O.  is  demanding  a  $15,000,000-a-year 
increase  from  General  Motors.  The  average 
wage  now  paid  is  $41.24  a  week. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1, 
1941: 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  has  in¬ 
creased  the  pay  of  its  employees  $18  per 
month. 

The  MacWhyte  Co.,  Kenosha,  Mich.,  has 
made  substantial  increases  in  its  pay  roll. 

The  Fairchild  Aviation  Co.  has  increased 
wages  7  cents  an  hour  and  granted  2  weeks’ 
vacations. 

From  the  C.  I.  O.  News,  May  5,  1941: 

Pay  increases  ranging  from  10  to  35  cents 
an  hour  were  made  in  settlement  of  a  1-day  I 
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strike  at  the  Kuhn  &  Jacobs  Moulding  & 
Tool  Co. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  3, 
1941: 

The  General  Electric  Co.  announces  a  10- 
cent  an  hour  increase  to  more  than  65,000 
employees  of  that  corporation,  the  largest  in 
the  electric  field. 

From  C.  I.  O.  News,  May  5,  1941: 

A  contract  signed  with  the  Worcester  Salt 
Co.  in  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  a 
yearly  $100  pay  raise  to  278  employees  of  that 
company.  The  agreement  also  calls  for  paid 
vacations,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and 
check  off  on  union  dues. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6, 
1941: 

WAGE  INCREASE  BY  ONEIDA,  LTD. 

Oneida,  N.  Y„  May  5. — A  5-percent  wage 
increase  for  3,000  employees  was  announced 
today  by  Oneida,  Ltd.,  silverware  manufac¬ 
turer  and  holder  of  Government  contracts 
for  surgical  instruments.  The  increase  cov¬ 
ers  piece-rate,  hour,  and  week-rate  workers 
at  plants  here,  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  and 
Toronto. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  3, 
1941: 

United  States  Steel  increases  all  em¬ 
ployees  earning  up  to  $4,000  a  year. 

The  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel  Corporation 
announced  a  10-cent  an  hour  increase  retro¬ 
active  to  April  1,  thereby  providing  for  $25,000 
in  retroactive  wages  for  its  7,000  employees. 

From  tne  C.  I.  O.  News,  May  5,  1941: 

Wage  increases  of  19  and  13  percent  for 
10,000  workers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  New  York  Clothing  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Exchange,  effective  May  19,  when  in¬ 
creases  previously  obtained  go  into  effect  for 
135,000  men’s  clothing  workers. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6, 
1941: 

BIGELOW  SANFORD  LIFTS  PAY 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  May  5. — The  Bigelow 
Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  today  a 
flat  3y2-cent  hourly  wage  increase  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  its  plants  here  and  in  Thompson- 
ville,  Conn.  The  increase,  effective  today,  will 
cover  approximately  6,000  workers. 

From  Washington  Times,  May  3,  1841: 

The  United  Mine  Workers  today  gained  a 
dollar-a-day  wage  increase,  settling  a  month- 
old  strike  which  had  endangered  the  Nation’s 
coal  supply.  The  new  agreement  brings  the 
minimum  wage  to  $7  a  day.  The  increase 
affects  400,000  bituminous  miners. 

On  April  22  President  Roosevelt  submitted 
the  compromise  which  finally  opened  the 
mines. 

Here  are  more  wage  increases  in  the 
steel  industry: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  10. — Wage  in¬ 
creases  of  10  cents  an  hour  were  gained  for 
3,800  employees  of  the  Continental  Steel 
Corporation.  The  increase  includes  workers 
in  plants  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Kokomo  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Here  is  one  in  the  laundry  industry: 

Toledo,  May  10. — A  new  contract  with  the 
Toledo  Laundry  Association  brought  5-cent- 
an-hour  increases  and  full  vacations  with 
pay. 

The  increases  extend  to  fur  workers: 

UP  GOES  THE  PAY 

New  York,  May  10. — Up  goes  the  pay. 
Terms  of  a  new  agreement  calling  for  in¬ 
creased  pay  and  greater  job  security  for  15,000 
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workers  In  the  fur  industry  here  were  ratified 
this  week.  A  $2  wage  increase  covering  3.000 
floor  boys  and  shipping  clerks  was  ratified. 

The  clothing  industry  is  not  over¬ 
looked: 

Washington,  April  19. — Pay  boosts,  a 
weekly  salary  guaranty,  plus  overtime  for 
hours  over  48  are  features  of  two  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  two  of  the  Capital’s  laundry  and 
dry-cleaning  places. 

Increases  in  the  wages  of  workers  in 
the  farm-machinery  industry  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  farmers  who  must  buy 
more  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  the 
men  taken  from  the  farm  by  the  draft 
and  the  higher  wages  paid  in  nearby  mu¬ 
nitions  plants: 

Chicago,  April  18. — International  Harvester 
Co.  announced  today  a  wage  increase  of  5 
cents  an  hour  retroactive  to  April  14  for  all 
42,000  manufacturing  department  employees. 
The  increase  will  add  r  minimum  of  $4,500,000 
a  year  to  the  pay  rolls. 

Moline,  III.,  April  15. — A  pay  increase  of 
5  cents  an  hour  effective  April  20  for  all  day 
workers  and  piece  workers  in  the  plants  of 
the  Deere  &  Co.,  plow  manufacturers,  was  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  18. — The  Pratt  & 
Whitney  division  of  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co., 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  gages 
used  in  the  munitions  industry  announced 
tonight  an  8-percent  wage  and  salary  bonus 
for  3,800  workers  in  its  West  Hartford  plant 
and  office. 

Transportation  properly  comes  in  for 
its  share  in  the  general  wave  of  in¬ 
creases: 

Pittsburgh.  May  8. — The  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  disclosed  today  it  had  asked  two 
railroads  for  15  percent  increase.  J.  R.  Her¬ 
ring,  local  chairman  of  the  union  said:  “We 
are  entitled  to  an  increase.  Everything  is 
going  up  and  we  are  in  the  steel  district 
where  everyone  gets  a  wage  increase. 

Mining  also  participates  in  the  general 
advance  in  wage  scales: 

Juneau,  Alaska,  May  10. — The  Federal 
courts  and  the  United  States  Wage-Hour  Ad¬ 
ministration  today  gave  the  Alaska  Juneau 
Gold  Mine  Co.  no  alternative  but  to  pay  out 
$60,000  in  back  overtime  due  its  1,000  em¬ 
ployees. 

Library,  Pa.,  May  10. — Miners  in  the  Mon¬ 
tour  mines  have  gained  a  dollar-a-day  in¬ 
crease  with  other  considerations. 

The  hosiery  industry  likewise  has 
granted  pay  increases  to  its  employees: 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  May  10. — The  Inter¬ 
woven  Stocking  Co.,  the  Nation’s  largest 
men’s  hosiery  plant  today  agreed  to  a  general 
10-percent  wage  increase,  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  and  the  check-off.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  effective  for  1  year  and  involves 
1,500  workers. 

The  increase  in  wage  scales  extends  to 
other  branches  of  the  knitting  industry: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  May  10. — The  Arcadia 
Knitting  Mills,  manufacturers  of  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  providing 
for  a  5-percent  general  pay  increase.  The 
agreement  calls  for  an  hourly  minimum  wage 
of  37y2  cents.  The  plant  normally  employs 
1,000  workers. 

The  new  branch  of  the  construction 
industry,  the  manufacture  of  demount¬ 
able  houses,  is  also  subject  to  the  wage- 
increase  trend: 

Washington,  May  10. — New  wage  agree¬ 
ments  on  a  650-unit  project  at  Indian  Head, 


Md.,  were  announced  this  week.  Several 
firms  producing  prefabricated  houses  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  houses  are  built  in  special 
plants  and  assembled  on  the  site  at  less  cost 
and  with  more  speed  than  older  methods 
allow. 

Among  the  various  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  advancing  wage  scales  is  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.: 

Pittsburgh,  April  19. — Westinghouse  Air¬ 
brake  Co.  has  signed  a  new  agreement  grant¬ 
ing  a  10  cents  an  hour  wage  increase,  it  was 
announced  here  today.  The  increase  affects 
approximately  5,000  employees. 

Another  Pittsburgh  company  joins  in 
the  announcing  of  an  increase  in  wages: 

Pittsburgh,  April  19. — Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  agreed  to  a  10  cents  an 
hour  increase  for  its  24,000  workers.  The 
raise  will  cost  the  company  about  $5,000,000 
a  year. 

The  increases  extend  over  industries 
operated  on  both  land  and  sea: 

New  York,  May  10. — War-risk  insurance 
was  extended  to  American  seamen  for  trips 
in  dangerous  waters  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
All  unlicensed  seamen  will  receive  $5,000  in 
individual  insurance  and  $60  a  month  addi¬ 
tional  pay. 

Washington,  April  19. — The  Seas  Ship¬ 
ping  Co.  has  agreed  to  a  50-percent  war  bonus 
for  voyages  in  South  African  waters  and  a 
15  percent  war  emergency  increase  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  basic  pay. 

The  department  stores  are  not  exempt 
from  the  general  raise  in  wages  of  em¬ 
ployees: 

New  York,  April  19. — S.  Klein,  women’s 
wear  specialty  shop  on  Union  Square,  mecca 
of  bargain  hunters  who  swarm  around  the 
entrance  on  sale  days  like  angry  bees,  has 
signed  an  agreement  for  $1  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease  for  some  500  workers  and  reduction  of 
2  hours  per  week  in  working  time. 

Even  the  life-insurance  companies  are 
among  the  agencies  included  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  additional  wages: 

New  York,  April  19. — The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  largest  of  the  “big 
five”  life-insurance  companies  of  the  country, 
has  agreed  to  the  payment  of  $86,000  to  43 
union  insurance  agents  discharged  between 
1933  and  1940. 

Here  is  another  steel  company  which 
has  just  made  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  wages  of  its  employees: 

Chicago,  April  19.— The  Central  Screw  Co. 
has  agreed  to  a  30  percent  wage  increase. 
The  agreement  lifts  minimum  pay  for  men 
from  35  cents  an  hour  to  57  cents,  and  for 
women  from  30  cents  to  45  cents,  and  pro¬ 
vides  vacations  with  pay. 

The  epidemic  of  wage  increases  also 
involves  the  electric  utilities: 

New  York.  May  10. — A  settlement  involving 
payment  of  $300,000  in  back  wages  was  made 
this  week  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  and 
aggregates  the  largest  amount  of  back  pay 
ever  reached  through  negotiation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Just  over  the  line  from  Washington, 
two  companies  in  Baltimore  have  an¬ 
nounced  increases.  The  first  is  in  the 
paint  industry: 

Baltimore,  April  19. — Wage  increases  total¬ 
ing  over  $42,500  have  been  put  in  effect  by 
the  Glidden  Paint  Co. 


The  second  is  in  textiles: 

Baltimore,  April  19. — The  Mount  Vernon- 
Woodbury  Mill  here  has  upped  its  pay  roll 
$27,000  a  year,  it  was  announced  today. 

Here  in  Washington,  according  to  the 
Times-Herald,  7,000  construction  labor¬ 
ers  received  wage  increases  amounting 
from  5  to  7/2  cents  an  hour,  and  District 
police  and  firemen  are  asking  an  increase 
of  $800  a  year.  The  latter  increase  would 
add  $1,800,000  a  year  to  the  local  budget. 

The  number  of  employees  and  the 
amounts  involved  are  further  indicated 
by  a  statement  appearing  on  the  first 
page  of  Steel  Facts,  an  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  steel  industry  reaching  the 
desks  of  Members  of  the  House  this 
morning: 

Wage  rise  lifts  steel  pay  rolls  to  peak  rate 
of  $1,300,000,000  a  year,  the  highest  level  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  according  to  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

The  general  trend  and  extent  to  the 
far-reaching  increase  in  wage  scales  in 
all  industries  and  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  indicated  by  the  following 
release  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations: 

Washington,  May  10. — Wage  increases 
amounting  to  $380,000,000  annually  have  al¬ 
ready  been  won  by  the  C.  I.  O.  in  the  first 
4  months  of  1941,  according  to  the  current 
issue  of  Economic  Outlook,  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  division  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

And  the  report  adds  this  significant 
statement: 

At  the  same  time,  the  Outlook  pointed  out, 
profits  continued  to  show  large  increases  over 
1940,  having  jumped  17.5  percent  over  a  sim¬ 
ilar  period  last  year. 

In  corroboration  of  this  connection,  it 
has  been  frequently  testified  that,  al¬ 
though  wages  were  drastically  advanced, 
the  cost  of  production  per  unit  was  not 
increased,  and  in  many  instances  actually 
reduced. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  the 
farmer  is  not  opposed  to  these  increases. 
Profits  of  industry  are  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  labor  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  it  creates. 

Moreover  the  larger  the  income  of 
labor  the  larger  its  purchasing  power  in 
the  agricultural  markets. 

The  farmer  approves  these  increases 
and  supports  them  both  in  marts  and  leg¬ 
islative  chambers.  But  he  insists  his 
meager  income  shall  not  be  signaled  out 
by  the  Price  Administration  when  others 
are  encouraged  to  go  as  far  as  they  like. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3, 
1941: 

Wage  increases  equal  to  not  less  than  10 
cents  per  hour  are  now  going  into  effect  for 
125,000  employees  in  ihe  Nation’s  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  as  result  of  agree¬ 
ments  by  the  two  largest  firms  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  total  money  value  of  the  wage  raises  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $35,000,000 
per  year. 

These  are  just  a  part  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  increases  in  the  wages  of  labor 
sweeping  over  the  country.  The  wage 
scales  which  they  add  to  and  the  weekly 
incomes  which  they  increase  were  already 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  organized 
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labor.  But  Mr.  Henderson  makes  no 
mention  of  any  of  them  in  the  daily  re¬ 
leases  with  which  he  is  flooding  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Nation.  Every  one  of 
these  increases  was  fully  justified.  But 
they  increase  the  cost  of  living.  They 
add  to  the  retail  price  of  practically  every 
article  of  merchandise  on  sale  today. 
They  increase  the  farmer’s  cost  of  living 
and  cost  of  production.  But  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  fixes  a  price  of  $9  for  hogs  when 
hogs  are  one-third  of  wartime  prices 
and  less  than  three-fourths  of  parity, 
while  he  makes  no  reference  to  wage  in¬ 
creases  when  wages  are  three  times  war¬ 
time  wages  and  more  than  double  parity. 

Here  are  newspaper  reports  showing  a 
few  items  in  the  general  upswing  of 
prices  which  all  consumers  must  pay,  in¬ 
cluding  the  farmer. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  April  25, 
1941: 

The  prices  of  many  commodities  advanced 
sharply  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Wholesale  prices  of  lumber  in  this  period 
rose  generally  about  20  percent. 

Even  the  most  indispensible  necessities 
ox  life  were  affected  as  indicated  by  this 
item  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in 
its  issue  of  April  26,  1941: 

Liquor  price  cut  banned.  Distillers  get  in¬ 
junctions  against  eight  stores  for  violations  of 
fair-trade  contracts. 

From  Associated  Press  report,  Chicago 
Tribune,  May  1,  1941: 

Wholesale  prices  of  men's  wear  creep  up¬ 
ward  in  markets  here.  Yesterday  unlined 
gloves  were  marked  up  50  cents  to  $1.50  a 
dozen  while  lined  numbers  were  advanced 
from  75  cents  to  $2  a  dozen. 

From  New  York  Times  for  May  1,  1941 : 

Wholesale  prices  rose  26  percent  in  March. 
Automobiles,  chemicals,  paints,  clothing, 
drugs,  dry  goods,  liquors,  electrical  goods, 
furniture,  jewelry,  and  optical  goods  ad¬ 
vanced.  Shoes  rose  67  percent,  hardware  41 
percent,  industrial  supplies  68  percent, 
plumbing  63  percent,  building  materials  48 
percent,  machinery  51  percent,  metals  102 
percent.  The  average  for  March  was  25  per¬ 
cent  ahead  of  March  last  year. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  1, 
1941: 

Illinois  crude  oil  marked  up  for  the  third 
time.  The  increase  was  the  third  increase 
this  month  and  crude-oil  prices  are  now  12 
cents  higher  than  in  March. 


OIL  PRICES  ADVANCED 

New  York,  May  12. — Advances  of  y2  cent 
to  1  cent  a  gallon  in  prices  of  Pennsylvania 
lubricating  oils  as  a  result  of  heavy  demand 
were  announced  today.  Neutral  oils  and 
bright  stocks  were  raised  1  cent  and  some 
grades  of  cylinder  oils  were  boosted  %  cent. 

From  the  Washington  Star  of  May  12, 
1941: 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  GASOLINE  INCREASES 

New  York,  May  12. — The  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute  reported  today  the  average 
retail  price  of  gasoline,  exclusive  of  taxes,  in 
50  United  States  cities  on  May  1  was  13.11 
cents  a  gallon,  an  increase  of  0.69  of  a  cent 
from  April  1  and  0.20  of  a  cent  above  May  1, 
1940. 

The  average  dealer  price  was  9.40  cents  a 
gallon  as  compared  with  8.78  cents  on  April  1 
and  9.24  cents  on  May  1,  1940. 


And  the  same  discrimination  is  shown 
by  the  Price  Administration  as  between 
agriculture  and  industry. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Henderson  makes  dis¬ 
claimer.  And  as  evidence  encloses  with 
the  above  letter  a  further  letter,  without 
address,  as  follows: 

April  21,  1941. 

Gentlemen:  As  you  know,  this  office  has 
recently  taken  steps  to  maintain  steel  prices 
at  the  levels  which  prevailed  curing  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  In  announcing  the 
steel-price  schedule,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
wide  range  of  finished  products  into  which 
steel  enters  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  stable  prices  in  these 
finished  products. 

One  of  the  products  which  1  had  especially 
in  mind  was  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  prices  of  these  products  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  farm  production.  As 
such,  they  are  related  to  the  prices  of  our 
entire  domestic  supplies  of  food  and  fiber. 
Should  labor  supplies  become  scarce  in  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  areas  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
fense  program  farm  machinery  will  become 
even  more  important  in  the  farm  economy. 

Recently  wage  increases  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  certain  parts  of  the  industry. 
Moreover,  I  am  aware  that  certain  other  cost 
elements  have  advanced.  But  with  assured 
prices  of  the  major  raw  material  and  a  fa¬ 
vorable  demand  in  the  industry  generally, 
I  feel  justified  in  requesting  that  there  be  no 
increase  in  farm  machinery  prices  at  this 
time.  I  also  request  that  there  be  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  your  cash  discounts,  trade  discounts, 
volume  discounts,  carry  allowances,  methods 
of  quoting  prices,  credit  practices,  or  other 
trade  or  price  policies  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  net  manufacturer’s  prices 
of  individual  items.  Where  prices  of  equip¬ 
ment  have  not  yet  been  quoted  for  this  year, 
I  request  that  you  adhere  to  the  price  sched¬ 
ules  which  were  last  in  effect.  I  am  asking 
your  voluntary  cooperation  in  the  hope, 
which  I  am  sure  we  both  share,  that  other 
steps  may  be  avoided  in  this  industry. 

If  carrying  out  this  request  imposes  undue 
hardships  on  your  company  in  some  particu¬ 
lar,  I  will  entertain  a  plea  for  its  modification, 
and  at  any  time  I  will  be  glad  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  your  industry  to  discuss 
questions  raised  by  this  request. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leon  Henderson,  Administrator. 

The  letter  is  hardly  convincing.  It 
does  not  peg  steel  or  farm  machinery. 
And,  emphatically,  it  does  not  propose 
to  price  either  at  less  than  parity.  Here 
is  a  matter-of-fact  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion: 


Commodity 

1919 

price 

Price 

today 

Parity 

price 

Pegged  price 

Lumber . 

$25.  00 

$46.  20 

$25. 19 

No  limit. 

Hogs . 

21.50 

8.  55 

9.  24 

$9  down. 

Mowers . . 

50.  00 

97.14 

48.24 

No  figure. 

Poultry . 

.60 

.  137 

14.6 

$0.15. 

Kitchen  chairs. 

.85 

1.56 

.82 

No  limit. 

Kggs - 

.60 

.2250 

.299 

$0.22. 

Horse  blankets. 

1.50 

3.  50 

2.49 

No  limit. 

Butterfat . 

.69 

.33 

.34 

$0.31. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance  the  1919  price  of  farm  products  de¬ 
clined  and  the  same  products  are  selling 
today  at  a  half  to  a  third  of  their  former 
price.  And  at  the  same  time  the  price 
of  every  product  of  labor  and  industry 
entering  into  the  farmers’  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  advanced  and  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts  are  today  selling  at  twice  their  for¬ 
mer  prices.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 


same  discrepancy  prevails  with  reference 
to  1909-14  prices.  Yet,  with  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  at  double  parity,  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  proposes  to  freeze  agriculture  at 
less  than  75  percent  of  parity  completely 
ignoring  the  daily  rising  tide  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  more  directly  affecting  the  cost 
of  living  than  any  other  one  factor. 

In  extenuation,  Mr.  Henderson  says  he 
has  no  control  over  labor.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  is  no  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  establishment  of  his 
office  or  provision  for  the  enforcement  of 
its  decrees.  So,  any  authority  vested  in 
the  Price  Administration  rests  on  provi¬ 
sions  of  Executive  Order  No.  8734,  issued 
April  11,  1941. 

Under  paragraph  (c)  of  section  2,  of 
the  Executive  order  establishing  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration,  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  “publish”  such  “elements  of 
cost  or  price  of  materials  or  commodities, 
as  the  Administration  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  fair  and  reasonable.” 

Again  in  paragraph  (d)  of  section  2, 
it  is  authorized  to  “advise  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations”  in  respect  to  such  “activ¬ 
ities  as  may  affect  the  price  of  materials 
and  commodities.” 

And  further,  under  section  4  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order,  the  Price  Administration 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  is 
chairman,  is  authorized  to  make  findings 
and  submit  recommendations  in  respect 
to  “elements  of  cost  or  price  of  materials 
or  commodities.” 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  wages  of 
labor  are  not  one  of  the  elements,  if  not 
the  principal  element,  “of  cost  or  price  of 
materials  or  commodities”;  or  that  the 
raising  of  wages  is  not  an  activity  which 
“may  affect  the  price  of  materials  and 
commodities”;  or  under  section  4  of  the 
Executive  order  “is  not  an  element  of  cost 
or  price  of  materials  or  commodities,” 
then  how  account  for  the  universal  ex¬ 
planation  by  manufacturers  that  the  cost 
of  labor  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  in 
their  costs  of  production  and  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  their  products. 
For  example,  when  wheat  sold  for  $2.40 
a  bushel  in  1919  bread  was  10  cents  a  loaf. 
When  wheat  was  30  cents  a  bushel  in  1932 
bread  was  still  10  cents  a  loaf.  And  today, 
when  wheat  is  $1  a  bushel,  bread  is  still 
10  cents  a  loaf.  When  pressed  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  the  bakers  tell  us  that  the  cost 
of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  negligible  and 
the  principal  element  of  cost  is  the  labor, 
which  does  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  of 
wheat.  And  yet  Mr.  Henderson,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  “elements  of  cost  and  price 
of  materials  and  commodities”  entering 
into  the  cost  and  price  of  the  principal 
article  of  diet  of  the  American  people, 
considers  the  cost  of  the  wheat  but  not 
the  cost  of  the  labor — when  the  baker 
says  it  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  not  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  that  determines  the 
price  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Again,  the  manufacturers  tell  us  that 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and 
not  the  price  of  the  hides  from  which  the 
shoes  are  made. 
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Price  of  hides  paid  the  farmer  and  price  of 
shoes  charged  the  consumer  as  reported  by 
the  Department 


1913 

1932 

1937 

1941 

Hides . . . 

$0.  18 

$0.06 

$0. 17 

$0. 14 

Shoes _ 

2.  23 

3.  09 

4. 15 

4.  25 

According  to  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  for  the  raw  material  went  down, 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer 
for  the  finished  product  went  up.  And 
invariably,  when  pressed  to  explain  the 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes 
when  the  materials  entering  into  their 
production  declined  the  manufacturer- 
attributed  the  increased  price  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  labor. 

Similar  increases  in  wage  scales  while 
the  cost  of  living  declines  js  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
as  follows: 


Weekly  earnings  in  buildings  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  of  factory  workers,  1913,  1919, 
and  1940 


Occupation 

1913- 

Earn¬ 

ings 

per 

week 

1919 — 
Earn¬ 
ings 
per 
week 

1940- 

Earn¬ 

ings 

per 

week 

Esti¬ 
mated 
parity 
earn 
ings  per 
week 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Plumbers  _ _ 

26. 13 

33.  99 

58. 10 

37.13 

Electricians . 

23.  52 

32.  99 

58. 04 

33.  42 

Stonemasons _ 

25.  46 

34. 00 

59.  60 

36. 18 

Steam  fitters. . 

24.  80 

32.  68 

59.  91 

35.24 

Carpenters _ 

23.  07 

33.  24 

55. 15 

32.78 

Painters... . 

22.  21 

33.  01 

50.32 

31.56 

Bricklayers.. . 

30.  43 

38.50 

G4.  85 

43.  24 

Factory  workers _ 

12.  21 

24.00 

25.  62 

17. 11 

Or,  if  further  testimony  is  desired,  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  for  May  1941,  just  received 
by  Members  of  the  House  this  week, 
says: 

Pay  rolls  are  now  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  50  percent  higher  than  in  1929,  and 
over  35  percent  higher  than  paid  in  1940.  In 
recent  years  pay  roils  have  absorbed  nearly 
40  percent  of  each  dollar  received  by  steel 
companies  for  their  products.  The  increase 
in  pay  affected  last  month  is  expected  to  add 
from  $2  to  $5  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  steel  products. 

That  is  rather  conclusive  and  is  from 
an  authoritative  source. 

Nor  is  industry  making  any  sacrifices. 
Mr.  Henderson  explains  in  the  letter 
which  I  have  just  read  that  his  policy 
will  be  directed  toward  the  “stability  of 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
prices.”  But  how  does  that  comport 
with  the  facts? 

While  hogs  are  being  pegged  at  $9, 
butter  at  31  cents,  poultry  and  eggs  at 
15  cents  and  22  cents,  respectively,  the 
price  of  nonagricultural  products  has 
had  free  reign.  Here  are  a  few  news¬ 
paper  comments: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reports: 

Costs  of  construction  up.  Federal  Works 
Administrator  John  M.  Carmody  said  yester¬ 
day  his  agency  has  been  unable  to  start  con¬ 
struction  of  a  defense  housing  project  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y„  because  of  “exorbitant  prices.” 
"The  first  bids  opened  for  the  project,”  he 


said,  “were  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  cost  for  these  dwelling  units.” 
The  second  bids  also  were  considered  out  of 
line. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  9  re¬ 
ports  house  furnishings  as  advancing  in 
price: 

Rising  prices  in  furniture  mart  noted. 
House  furnishings  are  up.  Increases  in  din¬ 
ing  room  and  bedroom  prices  range  from  5 
percent  to  15  percent.  Floor  coverings, 
lamps,  and  housewares  are  generally  up  5 
percent  to  10  percent  on  new  goods. 

The  same  paper  in  its  issue  of  May  8 
reports  increases  in  the  price  of  oil  and 
gas. 

The  oil  industry  is  riding  the  crest  of  the 
recent  widespread  price  increase. 

Increases  in  the  price  of  oil  products 
is  also  reported  by  the  Associated  Press 
for  May  8: 

The  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  of  heating  oil  by  one-tenth 
cent  a  gallon,  effective  May  8.  Prices  in  New 
York  City  were  advanced  two-tenths  cent 
a  gallon  effective  May  7. 

Price  increases  in  industrial  com¬ 
modities  are  general  and  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  as  indicated  in  a  market  report 
carried  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  10: 

Wholesale  prices  are  at  3y2  year  high  for 
May  3  week.  The  Bureau  index  of  nearly 
500  price  series  rose  from  0.2  percent  to  83.2 
percent  of  the  1926  average.  Each  of  the  10 
major  commodities  except  foods  and  metals 
shared  in  the  advance.  Foods  declined  0.1 
percent.  Metals  remained  unchanged. 

The  general  rise  in  manufactured 
products  is  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press  as  of  May  7: 

Because  of  anticipated  raw  material  and 
labor  shortages,  under  the  armament  pro¬ 
gram,  rising  prices  and  increasing  demand 
for  goods  occasioned  by  rising  employment 
and  building  activity,  many  buyers  are  dis¬ 
continuing  short-order  buying  and  seeking 
to  place  orders  which  normally  would  be 
written  during  the  July  market. 

The  heavy  increase  in  the  price  of 
lumber  and  other  building  material  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  hearings  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Army  camps  cost  $338,000,000  more  than 
estimated.  The  Army’s  new  cantonments  will 
cost  $838,000,000  instead  of  $500,000,000,  as 
originally  estimated,  Brig.  Gen.  Brehon 
Somervell  told  the  Senate  Defense  Investi¬ 
gation  Committee. 

The  general  increase  in  commodity 
prices  is  also  officially  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Labor: 

Further  rise  shown  in  commodity  index. 
Wholesale  price  gage  goes  to  83,  as  compared 
with  78  5  of  a  year  ago.  The  general  level  of 
wholesale  prices  of  commodities  rose  again  in 
the  week  ended  April  19,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  today.  The  Bureau’s  in¬ 
dex,  based  on  the  1926  average,  was  83,  as 
against  82.9  on  April  12,  82.2  on  April  5,  and 
73.5  on  April  20,  1940. 

And  this  morning’s  Washington  Post 
carries  the  following  colorful  item: 

Prices  for  soldiers  are  being  “kited,”  Dewey 
says.  Prices  are  kited  for  the  boys  in  blue 
and  khaki,  according  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
national  campaign  chairman  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations  for  National  Defense. 


Following  a  2-day  inspection  tour  of  eight 
Army  and  Navy  bases  in  the  Newport  News 
area,  he  said:  “The  men  said  they  were  even 
being  charged  15  and  20  cents  a  glass  for 
beer.” 

The  Price  Administration  has  no  com¬ 
ment  to  make  on  these  increases  in 
wages — all  of  which  I  and  all  other  rep¬ 
resentative  farm  Congressmen  fully  ap¬ 
prove.  The  Price  Administration  says  in 
effect  that  wages  are  only  from  150  per¬ 
cent  to  200  percent  of  parity  and,  there¬ 
fore,  increases  are  in  order.  The  sky  is 
the  limit.  And  again  I  am  in  heartiest 
accord.  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,”  but  the  Price  Administration  does 
not  interpret  it  as  applicable  to  farm 
labor. 

And  the  Price  Administration  has  no 
specific  prices  to  suggest  to  industry.  In 
a  general  way  it  has  intimated  to  one  or 
two  industries  that  present  prices,  which 
happen  to  be  in  excess  of  150  percent  of 
parity  are  enough.  But  even  that  sug¬ 
gestion  is  tentative,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
in  the  accompanying  letter  assures  in¬ 
dustry  that  he  will  “at  any  time  enter¬ 
tain  a  plea  for  its  modification.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  has  been  very  lenient  with  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  respect. 

The  Business  Executive,  published  by 
David  Lawrence,  in  commenting  on  the 
ineffectual  application  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  to  industry,  says  in  its  issue  of 
April  17.  1941: 

The  net  effect  will  be  to  produce  disguised 
price  advances  in  the  form  of  premiums  and 
special  charges;  to  bring  a  little  price  ad¬ 
vance  here  and  another  there  that  will  touch 
off  a  general  rise.  Fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Price  Administrator  Henderson  recognizes 
this;  that  his  plan  is  to  resist  price  advances, 
not  to  prevent  them. 

An  instance  of  revocation  is  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  of  May  2,  1941,  in  which 
the  Price  Administration,  after  issuing  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  “no  reason 
exists  for  any  unreasonable  price  in¬ 
creases  in  bituminous  coal,”  revoked  its 
request  for  observance  of  existing  prices 
of  coal  and  thereby  authorized  an  in¬ 
crease  to  the  consumer  over  prices  pre¬ 
viously  designated  as  “unreasonable.” 

According  to  the  United  States  News  of 
April  18,  1941,  a  similar  request  to  main¬ 
tain  existing  prices  of  steel  scrap  was 
likewise  withdrawn. 

Likewise,  the  United  States  Daily  of 
April  18,  1941,  calls  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  prices  recommended  by  the 
Price  Administration  by  buyers  “paying 
premiums”  to  sellers  of  steel. 

And  the  Business  Executive  of  May  8 
reports : 

Leon  Henderson’s  price  policy  in  reality  is: 

To  apply  a  drag  to  prices,  to  force  industry 
to  justify  price  advances;  not  to  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  increases. 

Also,  his  policy  is  to  keep  hands  off  most 
wage  increases,  to  let  collective  bargaining 
work  out  that  problem,  to  see  that  industry 
does  not  raise  prices  more  than  wage  in¬ 
creases  justify. 

But  there  is  no  such  assurance  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  agriculture,  and  prices  of 
hogs  are  fixed  at  $9,  butter  at  31  cents, 
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eggs  at  22  cents.  Promises  to  support 
the  market  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  principal  function  of  the 
Price  Administration  is  to  hold  down 
farm  prices. 

This  conclusion,  and  the  philosophy  on 
which  it  is  based,  are  very  well  expressed 
in  an  editorial  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
papers,  issued  about  May  1,  1941,  entitled 
“Steel  Balks  at  Price  Control.” 

The  editorial  says: 

The  reason  assigned  for  Higher  prices  of 
steel  is  the  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  in 
labor  costs.  This  is  said  to  represent  a  rise 
of  16  percent. 

Steel  profits  go  up  much  taster  than  over¬ 
head  as  the  industry  nears  capacity.  Last 
year,  during  which  80.2  percent  of  capacity 
was  reached.  United  States  Steel  profits  went 
up  150  percent,  for  example.  And  now  “big 
steel”  is  operating  at  100  percent,  with  more 
profits  piling  up.  As  the  Wail  Street  Journal 
points  out,  steel  earnings  are  already  well 
within  the  excess-profits-tax  brackets. 

And  then  the  editorial  closes  with  this 
significant  sentence,  the  climax  toward 
which  the  entire  pronouncement  is  di¬ 
rected: 

It  means,  as  Bernard  Baruch  has  said,  the 
elimination  of  the  fundamental  cause  of  labor 
trouble.  And  it  means,  further,  keeping 
prices  in  line  at  the  corner  grocery  store. 

A  more  selfish,  brutal,  conscienceless 
sentence  was  never  written.  According 
to  this  editorial,  it  is  all  rignt  to  increase 
labor  costs  16  percent  when  they  are  al¬ 
ready  150  percent  of  parity.  According 
to  the  same  warped  line  of  reasoning,  it 
is  perfectly  proper  to  increase  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  profits  150  percent  when  they 
are  already  in  the  excess-profits  brackets. 
But  grind  down  the  defenseless  farmer, 
whose  wife  and  children  work  with  him 
14  hours  a  day  to  feed  labor  and  industry 
at  less  than  75  percent  of  parity — keep 
down  the  price  of  the  farmer’s  products 
at  the  corner  grocery,  the  only  retail 
point  of  distribution.  From  the  robber 
barons  of  Medieval  Europe  down  to  the 
pirates  who  swept  the  Spanish  Main,  you 
will  not  find  a  more  predatory  philosophy 
than  that. 

And  all  this  despite  the  fact  that  on 
the  authoritative  determination  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  as 
reported  in  Labor’s  Monthly  Survey,  the 
official  publication  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  for  April  1941: 

Living  costs  in  March  1941,  were  only  1  per¬ 
cent  above  the  last  quarter  of  1939,  anrl  less 
than  iy2  percent  above  March  1940. 

This  is  the  desperate  situation  in  which 
the  hapless  farmer  finds  himself.  With 
no  friends  at  court,  deserted  by  the  plat¬ 
form  makers  who  have  in  every  national 
campaign  since  1924  promised  him  eco¬ 
nomic  equality  with  labor  and  industry, 
his  boys  drafted  or  lured  away  to  war 
industries,  his  costs  of  living  and  costs  of 
production  rising  on  every  hand,  the 
Price  Administration  now  steps  in  and 
proposes  to  name  farm  prices  below  the 
parity  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  farm 
organizations,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  objective  of  the  farm 
recovery  program  for  the  last  8  years. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  program  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  aided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself. 


When  the  above  letter  was  released  to 
the  press  a  reporter  called  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and,  after  an 
extended  interview,  reported: 

Officials  in  Agriculture  are  elated  over  the 
Henderson  statement.  They  say  it  goes  much 
further  than  they  had  dared  to  hope. 

No  one  has  ever  yet  known  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  entertain  the  hope 
that  wage  scales  would  be  limited,  and 
certainly  it  has  never  expressed  elation 
over  any  development  calculated  to  re¬ 
strict  the  income  of  the  laboring  man — 
and  especially  at  a  time  when  the  income 
of  every  other  group  and  industry  was 
advancing.  No  one  here  can  recall  any 
expression  of  satisfaction  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  that  dividends 
and  industrial  incomes  were  being  cur¬ 
tailed. 

And  no  official  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  ever  indicated  a  critical  attitude  to¬ 
ward  labor  organizations  or  chambers  of 
commerce  or  manifested  a  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  efforts  to  secure  equita¬ 
ble  wages  and  better  living  conditions  for 
labor  or  fair  returns  on  business  invest¬ 
ments  and  commercial  enterprise.  But 
the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward 
farm  organizations  and  their  efforts  to 
secure  legislative  and  administrative  alle¬ 
viation  of  farm  distress  have  been  so 
obvious  as  to  occasion  comment.  It  was 
necessary  to  oppose  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  order  to  pass  the  bill. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  never 
have  been  passed  without  the  long  and 
aggressive  campaign  and  earnest  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  farm  organizations.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  ap¬ 
preciation  I  am  certain  all  feel  of  the  able 
and  tactful  service  of  President  Ed  A. 
O’Neal,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  His  contribution  to  the 
American  farmer  in  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  should  move  every  farmer  in  the 
Nation  to  promptly  affiliate  himself  with 
his  nearest  farm  organization.  And 
every  farmer  in  the  Nation  should  like¬ 
wise  appreciate  the  wholehearted  support 
rendered  agriculture  in  this  crisis  by  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  its  representatives  on 
this  floor.  Agriculture  and  labor  have  a 
common  cause. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  attitude  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  toward  the  efforts  to  security  parity 
prices  for  farm  products,  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  open  the  morning  papers 
and  find  the  following  release  from  the 
Department: 

CROP  LOAN  RISE  MAY  INCREASE  FOOD  PRICES 

(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

An  increase  of  10  to  20  percent  in  con¬ 
sumer  prices  for  meats,  dairy  products,  eggs, 
and  poultry,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Government’s  food-for-defense  program  may 
be  expected,  farm  officials  said  yesterday,  if 
Congress  votes  higher  crop  loans. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  arouse  consumer 
opposition  to  the  effort  to  supplement 
the  farmer’s  pitiful  standard  of  living  by 
giving  him  the  minimum  parity  price  for 
the  products  of  his  sweat  and  sacrifice 
when  others  are  above  parity. 

No  department  of  the  Government  has 
ever  called  attention  to  the  effect  upon 


the  consumer  when  labor  legislation,  or 
coal  legislation,  or  oil  legislation,  or  tariff 
legislation,  or  transportation  or  banking 
legislation  was  before  either  branch  of 
Congress.  It  is  only  when  the  farmer 
whose  prices  are  the  last  to  rise,  the  first 
to  fall — and  apparently  the  only  prices 
to  be  pegged  below  parity — when  the  gen¬ 
eral  stampede  starts,  that  the  consumer 
is  mentioned  or  considered — the  con¬ 
sumer  who  is  himself  gouging  the  farmer 
for  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

This  release  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  this  critical  time  is  not 
only  unfair  and  unethical  but  wholly 
inaccurate. 

Let  us  take  the  price  of  pork  to  the 
consumer,  for  example. 

The  loan  rate  for  the  1940  corn  crop 
was  75  percent  of  parity  when  it  was 
announced.  At  the  present  time  the 
parity  price  of  corn  is  82.8  cents  per 
bushel;  75  percent  of  parity  is  62.1  cents 
per  bushel;  and  85  percent  of  parity  is 
70.4  cents  per  bushel.  That  is,  the  pres¬ 
ent  difference  between  loans  at  75  per¬ 
cent  and  85  percent  of  parity  is  8.3  cents 
per  bushel.  When  fed  with  the  proper 
supplementary  feeds,  9  bushels  of  corn 
will  produce  100  pounds  of  live  pork. 
This  means  that  the  hog  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duction  costs  would  be  increased  about  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  if  the  loan  rate  were 
raised  from  75  to  85  percent  of  parity. 
Boosting  the  loan  rate  from  75  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  would  necessitate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  75  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
the  price  at  which  the  Government  would 
support  the  hog  market  in  Chicago.  An 
increase  in  hog  prices  from  $9  to  $9.75 
per  hundred  would  mean  an  increase  of 
8.3  percent  in  returns  to  farmers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  farmers  received  only  57  per¬ 
cent  of  the  money  consumers  spent  at 
retail  for  pork  in  1939.  That  is  to  say, 
57  percent  of  the  retail  price  would  be 
increased  8.3  percent.  This  would  mean 
an  increase  of  only  4.7  percent  in  the 
total  retail  price  of  pork,  instead  of  the 
10  to  20  percent  mentioned  by  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Boosting  the  loan  rate  for  wheat  from 
75  percent  to  85  percent  of  parity  would 
increase  wheat  prices  by  13.3  percent. 
The  farmer  gets  40  percent  of  the  money 
spent  at  retail  for  flour  and.  15  percent 
of  the  money  spent  at  retail  for  bread; 
therefore,  a  13.3  percent  increase  in  the 
farm  prices  of  wheat  would  not  justify 
more  than  a  5.3  percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  flour  and  not  more  than  a  2 
percent  increase  in  the  price  of  bread, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  loaf. 

This  change  is  so  inconsequential  that 
it  probably  would  result  in  no  change 
in  the  retail  price  of  bread. 

Boosting  the  loan  rate  on  cotton  from 
75  percent  to  85  percent  of  parity  would 
raise  cotton  prices  about  13.4  percent. 
Farmers  get  only  about  12  to  15  percent 
of  the  money  spent  at  retail  for  cotton; 
therefore,  this  would  not  justify  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  1.6  to  1.8  percent 
in  the  price  of  cotton  goods. 

The  truth  is  that  an  increase  of  all 
farm  products  to  parity  would  give  the 
consumer  food  at  bargain  prices.  Com¬ 
pare  the  consumer’s  cost  of  the  consum- 
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er’s  food  with  his  income  and  his  buying 
power  over  the  last  two  decades: 

Factory  earnings  and  farm  prices  1920-40  with 
comparable  index  numbers  for  price  of  food 
and  cost  of  living 

[Index  numbers,  August  1909-July  1914  =  100] 


Year 

Farm 
prices  1 

Retail 
price  of 
food 

Factory  2 
wages, 
cents  per 
hour 

Cost  of 
living 

1920 . 

211 

3  60.  6 

1921 . 

125 

4  52.  4 

1922 . . . 

132 

4  49.4 

1923 . 

142 

54. 1 

1924 . 

143 

56.  2 

1925 . 

156 

56. 1 

1926 . 

145 

174 

56.8 

178 

1927  . 

139 

57.  6 

1928 . 

149 

57.9 

1929. . . 

146 

59.0 

1930 . . 

126 

58.9 

1931, . . 

87 

56.4 

1932 . . . 

65 

49.8 

1933  . 

70 

49. 1 

1934. . 

90 

58.0 

1935. . 

108 

59.9 

1936  . 

114 

61.9 

1937 . 

121 

69.5 

1938  . 

95 

71.6 

1939  . 

93 

72.0 

1940 

98 

73  9 

February  1941... 

103 

140 

76.4 

141 

1  Source:  Page  573  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1940,  and 
current  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publications. 

2  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  (25  industries). 

3  Average  for  7  months,  June-December 
*  Average  for  6  months,  July-December. 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  in 
1926,  the  year  commonly  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion,  the  consumer  was  earning  56  3 
cents  per  hour  and  paying  an  index  of 
145  for  his  food,  while  this  year  he  is 
earning  76.4  cents  per  hour  and  paying 
only  103  for  his  food. 

Let  us  take  another  table.  Here  is  a 
report,  one  just  reported,  given  to  the 
press  this  week: 

Earnings  of  steel  workers  and  farm  prices, 
1920-41,  with  comparable  index  numbers 
for  price  of  food  and  cost  of  living 


Year 

Farm 

price 

index 

num¬ 

bers 

Retail 
price 
of  food 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

hours 

worked 

per 

week 

Cost 

of 

living 

1920 . 

211 

70.8 

63.2 

1921 

125 

52.  2 

54. 1 

1922 

132 

50.  4 

58. 1 

1923 

142 

59.6 

57.  7 

1924 

143 

63.6 

51.3 

1925 

156 

63.  3 

53.6 

1920.. . 

145 

174 

63.6 

54.4 

178 

1927 

139 

64.  4 

53.1 

1928 

149 

04.7 

54.0 

1929 

146 

65.4 

54.9 

1930 

126 

66. 1 

48.9 

1931 

87 

63.  6 

43.4 

1932 

65 

53. 1 

27.2 

1933 

70 

52.4 

34.0 

19.34 

90 

62.8 

29.5 

19.35 

108 

65.5 

34.2 

19.36 

114 

66.8 

39.8 

1937 

121 

81.8 

36.8 

19.38 

95 

83.0 

27.6 

1939 

93 

84.2 

34.8 

1940  . 

98 

85.0 

36.2 

1941  (“April) . 

103 

140 

97.0 

40.0 

in 

Source,  1914-1933:  National  Industrial  Conference 
Foard:  1934  to  date:  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


According  to  this  authoritative  report, 
the  steel  worker  who  was  earning  63.6 
cents  per  hour  and  paying  an  index  price 
of  145  for  his  food  in  1926  is  today  earn¬ 
ing  97  cents  an  hour  and  paying  103  for 
food. 

And  the  retail  price  of  food  to  all  buy¬ 
ers,  which  was  174  to  all  buyers  in  1926, 


is  only  140  today.  So  there  need  be  no 
undue  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  that  an  increase  of  4.7  per¬ 
cent  in  the  price  of  pork  will  unbalance 
the  steel  worker’s  budget,  especially  in 
view  of  the  above  increase  of  16  percent 
in  his  wages. 

Officials  should  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  made  for  the  farmers  and  not  the 
farmers  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  And  if  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  in  need  of  a  few  selected  dictators 
guaranteed  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  consideration,  the  American  farm¬ 
er  could  probably  be  prevailed  upon  to 
send  over  a  few  who  have  demonstrated 
exceptional  talent  in  that  direction  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  price  of  farm 
commodities  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Fortunately  they  have  little  control 
over  legislation  and  the  conference  report 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Chairman  Fulmer,  re¬ 
ports  here  this  morning  is  an  effective 
answer  to  all,  both  in  and  out  of  official 
life,  who  have  been  seeking  to  saddle  cn 
the  farmer  the  expense  of  supplying  Eng¬ 
land  with  food  while  labcr  and  industry 
who  are  sending  over  guns  and  tanks  in 
the  same  ships  are  getting  the  highest 
wages  and  making  the  largest  profits  in 
the  history  of  America. 

It  is  evident  from  the  order  fixing  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  at  less  than  parity,  and 
from  the  above  letter,  that  the  farmer 
may  expect  neither  justice  nor  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  the  Price  Administration. 
His  hogs  which  brought  as  high  as  $21.50 
in  the  last  war  are  being  shipped  to 
England  at  today’s  market  of  $8.45,  while 
industrial  products  manufactured  at  a 
wage  of  71  cents  per  hour  in  the  last  war 
are  being  shipped  to  England  at  today’s 
rate  of  97  cents  per  hour,  and  all  other 
manufactured  commodities  at  propor¬ 
tionate  profits. 

The  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  most  important 
committees  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
and  those  two  great  agricultural  leaders, 
Chairman  Fulmer,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama, 
have  rendered  an  invaluable  service  by 
presenting  this  bill. 

But  this  is  temporary  legislation.  It 
is  limited  to  1  year.  And  it  does  not 
apply  to  hogs  and  other  farm  products. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  under  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  is  now  hold¬ 
ing  daily  hearings  preparatory  to  draft¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  bill  to  permanently 
stabilize  all  agricultural  products  at 
parity  prices.  That  is  all  the  farmer 
asks.  He  is  ready  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  contribute  his  share  to  na¬ 
tional  defense.  He  has  never  yet  failed 
to  supply  food  and  raw  materials  in  ample 
quantities  for  both  America  and  her 
allies,  and  he  will  not  fail  now.  He  is 
not  expecting  the  high  prices  of  the  last 
War — although  labor  and  industry  are 
getting  more  than  in  the  last  war.  He 
will  be  content  to  work  long  hours,  at 
peak  production,  under  emergency  con¬ 
ditions  and  all  he  asks  for  his  labor  and 
sacrifice  is  bare  parity,  although  he  pays 


double  the  parity  price  for  many  items 
entering  into  his  cost  of  production. 

Is  that  too  much  for  these  loyal,  faith¬ 
ful  men  and  women  toiling  laboriously, 
without  complaint,  in  wind  and  sun  and 
rain,  from  the  earliest  streaking  of  the 
dawn  into  the  deepening  shadows  of  the 
creeping  dusk,  to  produce  for  all  of  us  the 
most  essential  and  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  of  either  peace  or  war?  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  does  not  think  so.  And  this 
Congress  does  not  think  so.  And  that  is 
why  both  Houses  are  agreeing  to  this 
conference  report  by  as  nearly  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  as  is  ever  granted  controversial 
legislation  of  this  character. 

And  they  will  be  as  fair  with  the  per¬ 
manent  bill  when  it  is  reported  from  the 
committee.  There  are  many  who  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmer — the  middle¬ 
men,  the  spinners,  the  warehousemen, 
the  grain  dealers,  the  processors,  and 
numerous  others  who  are  always  ready  to 
conjure  up  obstacles. 

They  will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  solve 
the  farm  problem  in  Congress — that  you 
cannot  legislate  prosperity.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  Congress  has  been  doing  for 
years.  The  economic  system  of  our 
fathers  has  been  legislated  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  completely  superseded  by  laws  es¬ 
tablishing  floors  and  ceilings,  quotas,  and 
embargoes:  guaranteeing  returns  on  in¬ 
vestments,  limiting  competition,  levying 
tariffs,  and  so  forth,  creating  supervisory 
agencies,  and  otherwise  supplanting  and 
disrupting  natural  economic  formulas. 
All  these  arbitrary  enactments  legislated 
money  into  the  pockets  of  classes  and 
industries.  They  would  not  have  been 
passed  if  they  had  not  legislated  money 
to  favored  groups — the  favored  groups 
who  lobbied  for  them.  And,  of  course, 
when  they  legislated  money  into  the 
pockets  of  one  group  they  had  to  legislate 
it  out  of  the  pockets  of  other  groups.  It 
had  to  come  from  somewhere,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer,  with  no  compensating  enact¬ 
ments  to  legislate  it  back. 

But  our  experience  with  this  bill  proves 
conclusively  that  we  can  legislate  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  as  well  as 
into  the  pockets  of  any  other  class.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  legislation  was  even 
contemplated  affected  the  markets  of 
every  exchange  in  the  Nation. 

Here  is  the  comment  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  May  1,  1941,  following  the 
first  House  vote  on  the  pending  bill. 
Although  it  was  freely  predicted  at  the 
time  that  the  bill  would  never  become  a 
law,  the  effect  on  the  price  of  cotton  was 
immediate  and  convincing: 

New  York,  May  1. — House  vote  on  loan 
bill  sends  cotton  up.  Approval  of  Fulmer's 
bill  inspires  broad  buying,  with  gainpush¬ 
ing  prices  to  the  peak  for  the  season.  List 
rises  16  to  20  points. 

Similar  gains  followed  the  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  the  next  morning 
following  approval  of  the  Fulmer  bill  by 
the  Senate  committee  headed  by  Senator 
Bankhead  : 

GOVERNMENT  PEGGING  PLANS  BOOST  COTTON  $3 
IN  WEEK 

New  York,  May  3. — Cotton  for  future  de¬ 
livery  climbed  sharply  in  the  New  York 
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Cotton  Exchange  again  today,  closing  22  to  27 
points  or  $1.10  to  $1.35  a  bale  higher  as  legis¬ 
lative  trends  in  Washington  hinted  a  better 
break  through  higher-price  pegs  for  the 
grower.  Gains  for  the  week  were  67  to  74 
points. 

Active  demand  was  attributed  to  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  approval  of  an  85- 
percent  parity  loan  for  cotton.  The  Senate 
committee  action  followed  House  approval  of 
a  75-percent  parity  loan  earlier  in  the  week. 

The  present  loan  a  farmer  can  get  from 
the  Government  against  his  crop,  averages 
9.42  cents  a  pound.  The  House  would  hike 
this  to  12.20  cents.  The  Senate  would  make 
the  rate  13.80  cents. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatches  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  4 
reported : 

Farm  commodities  rushed  up  to  higher 
prices  under  the  influence  of  the  National 
Senate's  Agriculture  Committee’s  vote  for  85 
percent  of  parity  loans.  Most  other  com¬ 
modities  followed  suit  in  futures  markets 
and  the  Associated  Press  average  for  35  com¬ 
modities  in  spot  sale  markets,  based  on  1926 
as  100,  reached  a  new  high  since  October 
1937.  The  index  was  82.03,  up  0.02  from 
Friday. 

At  Chicago  wheat  gained  from  2%  to  3% 
cents  a  bushel  and  corn  was  up  from  %  to 
1  ya  cents. 

Cotton  in  the  New  York  futures  market 
was  $1.10  to  $1.35  higher  at  the  close  after  a 
strong  opening. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  May  5, 
also  stressed  the  effect  of  the  progress  of 
the  pending  bill  on  commodity  prices: 

COMMODITY  PRICE  INDEX  IS  HIGHEST  SINCE 
OCTOBER  1937 

New  York,  May  4. — Agricultural  products 
led  commodities  in  a  strong  comeback  last 
week  after  the  uneven  performance  of  the 
preceding  7-day  period. 

The  House  and  Senate  vied  for  honors  in 
helping  out  the  farmer.  The  lower  Chamber 
passed  a  bill  raising  loans  on  farm  com¬ 
modities  to  75  percent  of  parity  price  and 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  boosted 
the  ante  to  85  percent. 

A  new  burst  of  buying  in  the  Worth  Street 
cotton  textile  market  gave  cotton  prices  addi¬ 
tional  support. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation 
was  as  marked  in  the  wheat  pit  as  on 
the  cotton  exchange.  The  Nashville 
Tennessean,  for  May  4,  said: 

LEGISLATIVE  NEWS  CAUSES  GRAIN  JUMP 

Chicago,  May  3. — Legislative  news  from 
Washington  regarding  the  farm  program  had 
a  rousing  effect  on  the  grain  market  today. 

Reports  that  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  had  voted  unanimous  approval  of  85 
percent  of  parity  prices  on  Government  loans 
on  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
shot  wheat  prices  up  3%  cents  on  the  ab¬ 
breviated  Saturday  trading  session. 

Under  present  benefit  payments,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  85  percent  of  parity  loans  would 
bring  farmers  approximately  $1.15  a  bushel 
for  wheat  and  87  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  on 
the  farm.  With  even  the  prospects  for  such 
prices  being  established,  buyers  appeared  in 
the  grain  pits  as  if  by  magic. 

As  a  result,  wheat  closed  strong. 

The  broad  advance  of  prices  sent  all  de¬ 
liveries  of  wheat,  soybeans,  lard,  and  May 
corn  contracts  to  new  high  levels  for  the 
season,  and  in  some  cases,  even  longer. 

Congress  can  solve  the  long-delayed 
farm  problem.  Legislation  brought  about 
the  disparity  and  legislation  can  restore 
parity.  And  the  constructive  program 


initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  the  cooperation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  great  commttee,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  best  beloved  Members  of  the 
House,  will  save  the  farm,  and  in  saving 
the  farm  will  save  the  Nation. 

In  this  program  and  in  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  implement  it  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Henderson  says  in 
his  letter — 

The  President  has  charged  me  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  using  all  lawful  measures  to 
maintain  equitable  and  workable  price  rela¬ 
tionships. 

But  the  President  has  not  indicated 
approval  of  inequitable  price  relation¬ 
ships.  Recently  I  submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  several  tables,  including  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


National  income,  United  States,  1909-41 


Year 

Total 

na¬ 

tional 

income 

Non¬ 

farm 

income 

Farm 

income 

Farm 
as  per¬ 
cent¬ 
age  of 
total 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

1909 _ _ _ 

26,  415 

22, 070 

4,  345 

16.4 

1910. . . 

28,  114 

23,  474 

4,640 

16.5 

1911. . 

28,  480 

24,  251 

4,  229 

14.8 

1912 _ _ 

30,  394 

25,  798 

4,  596 

15.1 

1913 _ 

32, 133 

27,  560 

4,  573 

14.2 

1914 _ 

31,919 

27,  367 

4,  552 
4,  806 

14.3 

1915 _ 

33,  210 

28,  404 

14.5 

1916. . . . 

39,  036 

33,  198 

5,  838 

15.0 

1917. . 

47,  385 

38,  482 

8,  903 

18.8 

1918 _ _ 

55,  357 

44,  856 

10,  501 

19.0 

1919 . . . 

60,  354 

48,  756 

11,598 

19.2 

1920 . 

64,  552 

56,  478 

8,  074 

12.5 

1921 . . . . 

54,  210 

49,  883 

4,  327 

8.0 

1922. . . 

57,  546 

52,  109 

5,  437 

9.4 

1923. _ _ 

66,  171 

59,  620 

6,  551 

9.8 

1924 . . 

68,  824 

61,  898 

6,926 

10.1 

1925 . . . 

73,  278 

65,  852 

7,  426 

10. 1 

1926... . 

75,  564 

68,  695 

6,  869 

9.1 

1927 . . . 

76,  457 

69,  618 

6,839 

8.9 

1928. . 

78,  117 

71,  209 

6,  908 

8.8 

1929 . . . 

80,  372 

73,  542 

6,  830 

8.5 

1930 _ _ _ _ 

73,  571 

68,  456 

5, 115 

7.0 

1931 . . 

62,  384 

59,  303 

3,  081 

4.9 

1932. . . 

48,  355 

46,  551 

1,  804 

3.7 

1933. . . . 

45,  771 

43, 174 

2,  597 

5.7 

1934 

52,  540 

49, 164 
52,  770 

3,  376 

4,  237 

6.4 

1935 . . . . 

57,  007 

7.4 

1936 . 

66,  722 

61,  599 

5, 123 

7.7 

1937 _ _ _ 

70,  753 

05,  282 

5,471 

7.7 

1938.. . . . 

64,  687 

60,  236 

4,451 

6.9 

1939  1 . 

68, 127 

63,  821 

4,  306 

6.3 

1940  2.  . . 

71.S29 

07,  611 

4,  218 

5.9 

1941  3 _ _ 

80,  350 

75,  700 

4,  650 

5.8 

INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 


1933 . 

45,  933 

43,  174 

2,759 

6.0 

1934 . 

53,  096 

40,  164 

3,  932 

7.4 

1935 . 

57,  590 

52,  770 

4,  820 

8.4 

1936 . 

67,  009 

61,  599 

5,410 

8.  1 

1937_ . 

71,  120 

65,  282 

5,838 

8.2 

1938 . . 

65,  169 

60,  236 

4,933 

7.6 

1939  i . . . 

68,  934 

63,  821 

5, 113 

7.4 

1940  2 . . . 

72,  595 

67,  611 

4,984 

6.9 

1941  3_ . - 

81,  050 

75,  700 

5,350 

6.6 

1  Revision  of  preliminary  estimate  given  in  table  on 
p.  650  of  1841  agricultural  appropriation  hearings. 

2  Preliminary. 

3  Forecast. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

In  response,  the  President  wrote: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  10,  1941. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cannon:  The  tables  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  March  15  I  have  had  before 
me  for  some  time.  They  offer  striking  evi¬ 
dence  that,  despite  the  many  measures  in  aid 
of  agriculture  which  have  been  undertaken 
and  the  great  improvement  in  farm  income 


and  general  agricultural  conditions  which 
have  occurred  in  recent  years,  the  problems 
of  the  farmer  are  continuing  problems.  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  attain  further 
improvement.  As  far  as  practicable  under 
conditions  imposed  by  the  national  emer¬ 
gency,  agriculture  must  continue  to  receive 
assistance  in  its  efforts  to  attain  that  share  of 
the  national  income  to  which  it  is  rightfully 
entitled. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell. 3 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  '-Cbmrm'anMmt'wir 

to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Meridian,  Miss.,  has  a 
splendid  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  low-rent  housing  projects. 
Meridian  is  my  home  town,  and  it  is  a 
progressive  community  with  a  population 
of  40,000  to  45,000.  It  has  accomplished 
something  in  the  field  of  housing  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud. 

Financed  and  generally  supervised  by 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the 
housing  authority  of  the  city  of  Meridian, 
which  is  comprised  of  local  citizens,  has 
constructed  four  low-rent  housing  proj¬ 
ects.  These  were  built  for  families  of  low 
incomes  who  were  in  need  of  suitable 
housing. 

Of  the  four  projects,  two  are  for  white 
families  and  two  are  for  colored  families. 
The  two  for\white  families  contain  80  and 
99  units,  respectively.  For/ the  colored 
families,  one  project  has  97  units,  and 
the  other  has  113  units.  In  all  there  is  a 
total  of  379  duelling  units;  for  379  fami¬ 
lies.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
families  are  occupying  dedent,  convenient 
housing  facilities  at  a/very  low  rent. 
Therefore,  there,  are  379  happier  and 
more  contented  families  in  Meridian. 

The  2  project^  for  white  families 
were  constructed  Of  concrete  and  brick, 
and  the  ones  for  Colored  families  were 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  of  a 
type  known  as  the\  monolithic  design. 
They  are  good,  ^rfestantial  buildings. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  contractors  finished 
the  buildings  for/thei, whites,  the  units 
were  completely  jbccup^d.  The  interest 
in  these  projects  jand  ths  desire  to  occupy 
them  is  reflected  in  the  Waiting  list  of  75 
to  109.  The  colored  prefects  are  filled. 
The  2  colored  ^projects  wul  provide  ade¬ 
quate  low-ren/  housing  facilities  for  the 
Negroes.  Thdre  still  exists  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  white  ip  rejects  in  Meridian. 

Considered  among  the  shew  places  of 
the  city,  sightseers  constantly  drive  by 
these  attractive  housing  projects.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Rejects  were  completed  meet¬ 
ings  werf  held  by  the  Unifcd  States 
Housing -'Authority  to  acquaint  the  cit¬ 
izens  wi^r  the  workings  of  this  new  hous¬ 
ing  program.  Both  white  and\  colored 
persons  spoke  at  various  meetings  until 
the  people  were  acquainted  fully  with  the 
projects.  The  projects  today  enjey*  the 
practically  unanimous  support  o¥  the 
citizens.  \ 

These  projects  are  self-liquidatin^.and 
the"  Federal  Government  will  not  lots  a 
cent  of  the  money  spent  in  my  home  town 
on  housing.  \ 

This  work  constitutes  a  civic  asset,  m 
addition  to  raising  the  morale  of  the  ter% 
;;ants.  Many  of  the  tenants  did  not  kneuft 
’  there  could  be  such  conveniences  and\, 


it; 
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more,  which  if  continued  will  surely  mean 
disaster;  and 

Whereas  acts  now  taking  place  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  appear  to  be  leading  our  coun¬ 
try  tato  a  war  which  would  take  our  young 
men  ^o  foreign  lands  to  fight,  bleed,  and  die: 
Now,  \herefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  Coutoty  of  Waupaca,  State  of  Wisconsin, 
representing  a  population  of  34,576  persons, 
hereby  protests  against  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
penditure  Wnd  exorbitant  debt  increases  by 
the  nationaLadministration  and  also  protests 
against  involvement  in  any  war  which  will 
take  our  young  men  to  a  foreign  land  to  fight, 
bleed,  and  die;\and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Reid  F.  Murray,  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  M.  LaiFollette,  Jr.,  Senator  Alex¬ 
ander  Wiley,  and  me  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  d\  Roosevelt,  so  that  our 
protests  may  be  mad«  known  to  them. 

Dated  at  Waupaca, \vis.,  May  7,  1941. 

Approved  and  passeaWit  the  regular  session 
of  the  board  on  May  7,\l941. 

RESOLUTION  OF  ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE, 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  AUGUSTANA 

SYNOD — MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
present  for  printing  in  the  Record  and 
appropriate  reference  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana 
Synod,  embodying  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  recent  annual  conventio^  of  the 
conference  at  Monmouth,  Ill.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
embodying  a  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations' -.and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD\as 
follows: 

The  Illinois  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Augus¬ 
tana  Synod, 

Chicago,  III.,  May  8,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions 
received,  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  to  you 
the  following  resolutions: 

“Whereas  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the 
Augustana  Synod,  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  70,000  Lutherans,  is  meeting  for  its 
eighty-ninth  annual  convention  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  in  a  day  of  universal  anxiety, 
stress,  and  strife;  and 

“Whereas  the  Augustana  Synod  has  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  its  conviction  that  warj 
as  a  method  of  settling  international  dispute 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  Jfne 
Gospel:  Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved — 

“1.  That  we  express  our  gratitude^o  God 
for  our  beloved  country,  for  the.  Spiritual 
foundations  on  which  it  was  founded,  for  its 
high  idealism,  for  its  free  insh^uticns,  and 
for  its  democratic  form  of  government. 

“2.  That  we  emphatically  ^declare  our  op¬ 
position  to  such  policies  a^will  tend  to  in¬ 
volve  the  United  States  ii£  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  present  world  conflict. 

“3.  That  we  solemnly  remind  our  chosen 
national  leaders  and>tepresentatives  of  their 
repeated  promises  t^at  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  will  not  be  sent  to  fight  in  foreign 
territories,  and  we  expect  that  these  pledges 
shall  be  honestly  kept. 

“4.  That  we  commend  all  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  opposed  involvement  of  our 
country  in  the  present  conflict,  and  we  urge 
them  to  support  all  measures  designed  to 
conserve  our  national  strength  and  resources 
for  full  and  effective  national  defense. 

“5.  That  we  earnestly  plead  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers 
that  they  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  which  they  possess  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  present  sui¬ 


cidal  struggle  and  to  explore  every  means  by 
which  peace  negotiations  may  be  speedily 
inaugurated  between  the  belligerent  nations. 

“6.  That  we  ask  our  pastors  and  people 
continually  to  make  supplications  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  confessing  our  individual 
and  national  sins,  and  imploring  God  to 
grant  us  His  pardon  and  to  turn  away  from 
us  the  judgment  we  have  S'<  fully  deserved; 
and  that  we  plead  for  bleeding  and  suffering 
mankind  in  all  war-cursed  lands,  that  the 
God  of  Peace  may  cause  His  spirit  to  still  the 
passions  of  human  hatred  and  strife  and  to 
bring  their  woes  and  sorrows  to  an  end. 

“7.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Indiana  and  to  the  press,  and  that 
we  request  all  pastors  to  read  these  resolu¬ 
tions  from  their  pulpit.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Landin, 

Secretary,  Illinois  Conference. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Mr.  BYRNES,  from  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the. 
Senate :  J 

S.  Res.  116.  Resolution  providing  for  spit¬ 
ing,  indexing,  and  transferring  certain  Sen¬ 
ate  documents  and  papers  (submitted  by 
Mr.  Tydings  on  May  13,  1941),  With  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry: 

S.  1300  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  making/of  grants  of  aid, 
with  amendments  (Rept.  .No.  284). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  a$d  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  pkEWSTER: 

\  S.  1514.  A  mil  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  pro^rty  from  the  Home  Owners’  Loan 
Corporation  to  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  fdt  national-park  purposes;  to  the 
Comfia^Ttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5y  Mr.  MURRAY: 

1515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
Jeecnwood;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
f  By  Mr.  LANGER: 

'  S.  1516.  'A  bill  to  enable  low-income  family 
groups  which  are  not  receiving  public  assist¬ 
ance  to  acquire  food  under  the  stamp  plan 
for  distributlbn  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities;  and* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 

S.  1517.  A  bill. to  enable  low-income  family 
groups  which  are  not  receiving  public  assist¬ 
ance  to  acquire  food  under  the  stamp  plan 
for  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  1518.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mails  or  other  channels  of  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  for  the  delivery  or  transmis¬ 
sion  of  any  advertisement,  solicitation,  state¬ 
ment,  or  other  communication  wherein  the 
word  “Olympic”  or  any  on  its  derivatives  is  | 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  is -likely  to  deceive  ■ 
the  public;  and 

S.  1519  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mails  or  other  channels  of  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  for  the  delivery,  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  transmission  of  any  tickets,  advertise¬ 
ments,  solicitations,  statements, or  other 
communications  containing  false  statements  . 
or  representations  as  to  the  amateur  char¬ 
acter  of  any  event,  competition,  or  spectacle,  | 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  tickets  of  admission 
to  or  raising  funds  for  the  support  of  such 
event,  competition,  or  spectacle;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILEY  BEFORE 
P.  E  O.  CONVENTION 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  lea/e  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  'deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  before  the  P.  E  O.  convention, 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  14,  1941,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  ON  EUROPEAN  FO/fo  SITUATION 
BY  J.  I.  FALCONER 

[Mr.  BURTON  asked  apt!  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
European  food  situation,  written  by  Dr.  J.  I. 
Falconer,  department  of  rural  economics  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  published  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  whigh  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  BY  /.  W.  RISING  ON  “THE  NEW 
SUGAR  ACT” 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho  asked  and  obtained 
leave  toBave  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  E.  ,W.  Rising  entitled  “The  New  Sugar 

-AcLlLwhich-appears  in  -  the  Appendix.] 


CORN  AND  WHEAT  MARKETING  QUOTAS— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  conference  report  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  60  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  J.  Res  60)  relating  to  corn  and  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

(1)  On  page  1  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  in  line  12  of  the  language  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  inserted  by  such  amendment, 
strike  out  “which  is  not  harvested  as  silage” 

(2)  On  page  1  of  such  amendment,  in  lines 
14  and  15  of  such  language,  strike  out  “which 
is  not  harvested  as  silage  and”. 

(3)  On  page  2  of  such  amendment,  in  lines 

7  and  8,  strike  out  “,  but  shall  not  include 
corn  harvested  as  silage”. 

(4)  On  page  5  of  such  amendment,  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  “(7),”  strike  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  section  323  (b)  of  the  Act,  acreage  of 
corn  harvested  as  silage  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  acreage  planted  to  corn,  or  acreage  of 
corn  harvested.” 

(5)  On  page  6  of  such  amendment,  in  line 
3  of  subparagraph  “(a)”  of  paragraph  “(10)” 
strike  out  “75  per  centum”  and  in  lieu  thereof 
insert  “85  per  centum”. 

(6)  On  page  7  of  such  amendment,  in  lines 

8  and  9,  strike  out  “(except  as  provided  >n 
paragraph  (7))”. 

(7)  On  page  4  of  such  amendment,  in  line 
8,  insert  "(b)  and”  after  "326”. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

E.  D.  Smith, 

J.  H.  Bankhead, 

C.  L.  McNary, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Wall  Doxey, 

J.  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

J.  Roland  Kinzer, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
report. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  take  any  time  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  should  like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  report.  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
what  is  involved. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
the  conference  report  on  the  so-called 
commodity  parity  loan  measure? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand  that  the 
measure  passed  by  the  House  provided 
for  a  75-percent  parity  loan.  The  joint 
resolution  as  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
considered  by  the  Senate  committee,  and 
reported  to  the  Senate,  was  for  a  100- 
percent  loan.  Later  the  Senate  agreed  to 
an  85-percent  loan,  and  that  was  agreed 
to  in  conference.  This  is  the  conference 
report  on  that  matter,  is  it? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  there  is  to  be  a  roll 
call  on  agreeing  to  the  report,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  fitting  explanation  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama.  The 
matter  is  a  very  important  one.  I  may 
say  that  I  probably  had  little  to  do  with 
the  compromise  which  brought  about  the 
present  figure ;  but  I  know  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  affects,  probably  beneficially,  the 
producer,  and  that  it  may  somewhat  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a 
large  item.  Before  we  vote,  I  think  we 
should  thoroughly  understand  about  the 
subject  matter.  For  that  reason,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  able  Senator  make  a  state¬ 
ment  if  he  desires  an  expression  of  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
comply  with  the  Senator’s  suggestion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  begins  his  remarks  may  I  ask 
him  a  question?  I  want  him  to  explain 
a  matter.  I  saw  in  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  a  statement  by  some  department 
official  to  the  effect  that  if  this  85-per¬ 
cent  parity  loan  were  adopted  it  would 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  some  10 
or  20  percent.  I  am  thoroughly  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  that  statement;  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator,  in  his 
explanation,  comment  a  little  bit  upon  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
that,  also. 

Last  week  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  general  subject  of  parity  income  for 
farmers,  and  submitted  a  number  of 
tables  which  were  included  in  the  Record. 
I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  review  the 
arguments  presented  to  the  Senate  last 
Tuesday. 

This  subject  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Congress  for  practically  this  en¬ 
tire  session.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  me  providing  for  par¬ 
ity  price  loans  up  to  100  percent.  The 
bill  was  duly  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Hearings  were  held  which  covered  some 
days  and  made  up  a  pretty  full  record 
upon  the  subject.  Later  the  committee 
went  into  the  consideration  of  the  bill; 
and,  although  there  was  not  an  entirely 
full  membership  present,  the  committee 
with  those  present,  13  or  14  Members, 


unanimously  voted  a  favorable  report  on 
the  bill.  The  bill  is  now  on  the  calendar, 
but  has  not  been  called  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  because  it  was  well  known  by  those 
who  were  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  House  was  considering  a 
loan  bill,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  House  took  action. 

Later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  called 
to  consider  that  subject  exclusively,  the 
bill  and  the  principles  involved  were  again 
considered  by  the  committee,  and  with  a 
pretty  full  membership  present  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  to  support  an  85  percent 
loan.  We  did  not  then  bring  the  matter 
to  the  Senate  for  action  under  my  origi¬ 
nal  bill,  which  was  on  the  calendar,  for 
the  same  reason.  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  60  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  committee  had  reported  a  75-per¬ 
cent-loan  measure.  So  when  the  House 
acted  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60  it 
adopted  some  amendments,  including  one 
inserting  the  75-percent  provision. 

The  joint  resolution  came  back  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  disagreed  to  the 
House  amendment  because  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  the  loan 
should  be  85  percent;  so  the  matter  was 
sent  to  conference.  The  only  changes 
the  conferees  made  in  the  measure  as 
passed  by  the  House  were  to  eliminate 
an  amendment  which  had  been  put  in  in 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  silage  and 
to  change  the  75  percent  to  85  percent. 

The  report  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  each 
House  unit.  In  other  words,  the  five 
Senate  conferees  supported  the  85-per¬ 
cent  provision,  and  the  five  House  con¬ 
ferees  also  agreed  to  the  85-percent  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  conference  report  then  went  to  the 
House  for  action;  and  there  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  was  taken,  as  most  Members 
probably  may  have  noted,  on  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conference  report  fixing  the 
loan  rate  at  85  percent.  The  vote  over 
there  stood  274  on  a  roll  call  in  favor  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  conference  report, 
with  63  in  opposition — a  vote  of  about  4 
to  1.  So  we  now  have  here  the  same 
conference  report  under  a  motion  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  report. 

In  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch!  about  a  newspaper  report,  we 
all  know  that  there  are  certain  groups 
who,  on  all  occasions  when  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  oppose  in  a 
general  way  any  action  favorable  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  income  of  farmers,  primarily 
upon  the  asserted  ground  that  it  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  cost  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  position  were 
taken  and  maintained  in  the  case  of  all 
other  groups  of  earners  and  workers, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  present¬ 
ing  that  suggestion  every  time  anything 
comes  before  the  Congress  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer.  It  has  not  beeh  long 
since  at  this  session  of  Congress,  after  a 
2-year  trial,  a  measure  providing  for  a 
continuance  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  was  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  well  known  that  the  opera¬ 


tion  of  that  law  tended  to  increase  the 
wages  of  the  coal  miners  because  of  the 
fixation  of  the  selling  prices  by  the  coal 
operators.  As  we  all  know,  the  measure 
was  supported  largely  by  the  coal  miners. 
No  one  raised  the  point  here  that  we 
should  not  pass  remedial  and  progressive 
legislation  to  help  preserve  and  promote 
one  of  our  great  industries  because  there 
would  be  some  increase,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  in  the  selling  price  of  coal.  On 
the  contrary,  Congress,  with  very  little 
opposition,  after  a  2-year  experience 
under  that  law  and  knowing  its  effect, 
proceeded  to  continue  the  law  in  effect 
for  2  years  longer. 

Did  we  hear  any  complaint  here  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  on 
the  ground  that  benefits  to  union  labor 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  their  earn¬ 
ings  would  injure  the  consumers  of  the 
country?  I  do  not  recall  any  argument 
based  upon  that  ground.  There  were 
some  opponents  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
creating  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  but  the  objections  were  based 
upon  other  grounds  than  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  consumers,  though 
thoughtful  men  fully  understood  that 
under  the  operation  of  that  act,  giving 
to  the  workers  the  lawful  right  to  or¬ 
ganize,  the  lawful  right  to  present  their 
claims  without  being  punished  economi¬ 
cally  or  otherwise,  the  result  would  be  an 
improvement  in  working  conditions  and 
an  increase  in  earning  power  on  the  part 
of  the  industrial  worker. 

Mr.  President,  the  workers'  organized, 
and  I  heard  no  objection  to  the  passage 
of  that  lav/  because  the  increase  in  wages 
of  the  industrial  workers  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  general  consumers  of  the 
country. 

There  are  many  programs  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congress.  We  find 
railroad  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  no  effort 
here  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers, 
after  many  long  years,  to  repeal  the  law 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  although  many  years  ago  it 
recognized  that  transportation  by  rail¬ 
road  constituted  a  monopoly.  All  com¬ 
petition  was  eliminated,  and  freight  rates 
were  fixed  on  a  basis  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  thought  would  be 
reasonably  profitable  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
greatly  injurious  to  the  public. 

We  find  that  some  professional  econ¬ 
omists,  some  persons  who  never  in  their 
lives  produced  a  single  commodity,  either 
agricultural  or  otherwise,  are  the  ones 
who,  in  the  main,  take  to  the  newspaper 
columns  to  air  their  views.  As  we  know, 
there  are  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  a  department  which  should  be  rep¬ 
resenting  the  farmers  to  help  them  get  a 
fair  deal  and  obtain  justice,  some  theo¬ 
rists  who  assert  that  they  are  represent¬ 
ing  the  consumers  and  not  the  farmers, 
Every  one  of  them  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  source 
of  the  reports  which  were  published  in 
the  newspapers.  I  do  know  that  the 
statements  of  fact  made  are  not  true.  In 
my  former  speech  I  presented  a  table  in 
which  the  cost  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn 
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were  involved.  Really,  tobacco  and  rice 
are  not  involved  in  this  program.  The 
prices  of  those  commodities  are  now  above 
parity,  and  the  producers  of  those  com¬ 
modities  will  not  operate  under  this  loan 
program,  unless  there  is  some  unexpected 
change  in  the  situation.  So  there  are 
only  three  commodities  affected. 

I  saw  a  statement  that  the  program 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living  by  5 
percent,  or  10  percent,  or  some  other  arbi¬ 
trary  amount. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  it  was  stated  it  would  be  as  much 
as  20  percent,  although  I  am  not  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Probably  it  was  so 
stated.  Those  responsible  for  such  re¬ 
ports  have  gotten  so  wild,  reckless,  ab¬ 
surd,  and  extreme  in  their  opposition 
simply  because  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  Congress  is  now  ready  to  act  with  a 
degree  of  fairness  and  justice  to  the  great 
unorganized  agricultural  workers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  even  with  the  yardstick  which  we 
use,  the  period  which  we  called  the  parity 
period,  even  in  that  most  favorable  re¬ 
lationship,  the  farming  element  have 
never  had  their  proportionate  share,  and 
did  not  have  their  proporationate  share 
of  the  national  income? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  correct. 
Considering  the  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  they  comprise,  it  is  true  they  never 
have  had  it. 

Consider  cotton,  and  let  us  see  what 
percentage  the  price  to  the  farmer  rep¬ 
resents  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  living. 
It  was  pointed  cut  in  my  speech,  in  the 
table  prepared,  not  for  this  occasion  but 
previously  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  a  scientific  or¬ 
ganization,  a  nonpolitical  civil-service  or¬ 
ganization,  that  the  raw  cotton  in  a  $2 
shirt  costs  less  than  IV2  cents.  Suppose 
the  price  of  the  cotton  were  doubled — and 
this  program  would  not  do  that — suppose 
the  price  were  doubled  and  the  farmer 
were  paid  3  cents  for  the  raw  material. 
The  shirt  would  doubtless  still  sell  at  the 
same  price,  $2.  Where  is  the  percentage 
in  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
that  proposition? 

Mr.  President,  the  laundryman  who 
washes  a  shirt  gets  5  or  10  times  as 
much  every  time  he  launders  the  shirt  as 
the  farmer  who  toils  to  produce  the  cot¬ 
ton  gets  for  the  raw  material  in  the  shirt. 
Yet  we  hear  talk  about  a  little,  infini¬ 
tesimal  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
cotton  which  goes  into  the  manufactured 
product  increasing  in  some  substantial 
way  the  total  cost  of  living. 

The  news  articles  mentioned  refer  not 
to  how  much  the  cost  of  cotton  or  the  cost 
of  corn  will  be  increased.  The  writers 
are  not  fair  enough  to  confine  their  as¬ 
sertions  to  a  situation  of  that  sort,  which 
would  give  the  public  a  true  and  accurate 
understanding  of  the  percentage  in  the 
increase  in  the  cost.  These  theorists, 
these  economists,  whose  names  are  not 
given  to  the  public  would  be  ashamed,  in 
my  judgment,  to  permit  their  names  to 
be  used  as  sponsors  for  any  such  brazen 


and  absurd  suggestions  as  have  been  car¬ 
ried  in  the  newspapers  during  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Would  the  Senator  state, 
purely  for  information,  the  present  loan 
prices  on  the  three  commodities,  and 
what  they  will  be  after  the  passage  of 
this  measure? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
The  present  loan  price  on  cotton  is  about 
56  percent  of  parity.  It  is  also  true  of 
wheat  that  the  present  loan  price  is  about 
56  percent  of  parley. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  desires  to  have  the 
lean  price  per  pound  on  cotton  and  per 
bushel  on  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  loan  price  on 
cotton  is  about  9  cents  a  pound.  The 
loan  price  on  wheat  is  65  cents  a  bushel. 
The  loan  price  on  corn  is  about  61  cents 
a  bushel.  Those  are  the  present  rates. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  there  has  been 
a  mandatory  loan  price  on  corn  of  75  per¬ 
cent.  The  other  commodities  have  had 
a  rate,  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  would 
range  from  52  percent  as  a  minimum  to 
75  percent  as  a  maximum.  So,  under  the 
present  law  the  75-percent  lean  is  really 
permissible,  but  the  trouble  is  the  De¬ 
partment  has  been  unwilling  to  fix  the 
loan  at  the  maximum  figure,  except,  of 
course,  that  the  loan  price  on  corn  was 
fixed  at  75  percent.  That  loan  price  has 
been  in  effect  for  3  years 

Mr.  TAFT.  Would  the  Senator  state 
what  the  new  loan  figures  would  be  in 
cents  per  pound  or  per  bushel  for  the 
three  commodities? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes.  Under  the 
85-percent  program  contained  in  the  bill 
the  loan  price  on  cotton  will  be  13.49 
cents;  on  corn  it  will  be  69.87  cents;  on 
wheat,  96.22  cents,  on  tobacco,  flue- 
cured,  19  cents;  on  fire  and  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  8.41  cents;  on  burley  to¬ 
bacco,  18.53  cents.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  3611  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  6,  he  will  find  the  table 
setting  out  those  figures. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  again 
yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  state 
what  the  present  market  price  of  these 
three  commodities  is?  The  market  price 
of  wheat  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  new  loan  price. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  market  price 
has  been  increasing  on  all  these  com¬ 
modities  since  the  prospective  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
Senator  exactly  the  farm  price  of  these 
commodities. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  If  the  measure  shall  be 
passed,  I  think  it  will  not  result  in  costing 
the  Government  a  penny  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  loan  prices,  because  this 
morning  the  market  on  cotton  opened 
only  15  points  below  the  loan  price.  Mid¬ 
dling  cotton  was  quoted  this  morning  at 


13.15  cents.  The  proposed  legislation  will 
fix  16  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  as  100 
percent  parity;  85  percent  would  be  13.6 
cents;  so  cotton  would  have  to  go  up  only 
a  few  points  more  for  the  market  price  to 
be  equal  to  the  loan  price.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  under  this  measure  the  farmers 
will  sell  their  cotton  and  not  put  it  in 
the  lean,  because  the  market  price  always 
exceeds  the  loan  price  by  a  certain 
amount. 

I  am  informed  that  the  situation  with 
respect  to  wheat  is  practically  the  same. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr  BANKHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  proceed. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Every  time  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  farm  prices  we  have 
heard  calamity  howlers  talk  about  the 
consumers.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  who  produces  cottcn  will  think  that 
he  will  make  any  money  with  cotton  at 
from  13  to  14  cents  a  pound.  Wheat  at 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bushel 
will  not  increase  the  amount  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  pay  for  bread.  Even  if  it 
did,  the  man  who  produces  the  wheat  is 
entitled  to  something.  I  do  not  think  we 
in  this  body  should  attempt  to  make  peons 
and  paupers  out  of  the  producers  of  that 
which  sustains  our  lives,  even  though  our 
action  should  raise  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  I  do  not  admit  that  it  would 
at  all. 

I  know  that  in  1917  and  1918  cotton 
went  to  42  cents  or  43  cents  a  pound. 
That  did  not  result  in  increasing  to  any 
great  extent  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods.  I  think  the  most  wholesome 
thing  I  have  seen  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  give  the  farmer  some  small 
break. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  by  what  I 
have  said  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  any 
criticism  whatever.  I  am  simply  trying 
to  get  the  facts.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  what  the  market  prices  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  are,  simply  so 
that  we  may  know  whether  the  new  loan 
prices  are  higher  or  lower.  From  what 
the  Senator  says,  I  think  the  price  of 
cotton  is  fairiy  close  to  the  prospective 
loan  price.  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
similar  information  with  respect  to  wheat 
and  corn? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  same  percentage 
holds  true  with  respect  to  wheat.  So  we 
may  be  faced  with  the  prospect  cf  no 
loans  at  all  during  the  coming  year,  but 
that  the  market  will  absorb  the  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
one  other  matter?  Let  us  assume  the 
Government  makes  1314-cent  loans  on 
cotton.  Of  course,  we  do  not  consume, 
as  I  understand,  our  entire  cotton  crop; 
so  would  it  be  necessary  to  sell  that  loan 
cotton  at  a  discount  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  it  abroad? 

Mr.  SMITH.  No;  we  will  put  what  we 
do  not  consume  in  a  loan. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Free  cotton,  then,  will 
move  in  this  country,  and  that  which 
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formerly  has  gone  as  export  will  be  held 
under  Government  loans. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
my  judgment  that  this  year  there  will 
be  little,  if  any,  surplus  cotton. 

Mr.  SMITH.  For  this  year’s  crop. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  latest  report 
available  shows  that  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  in  1  month — April — 
was  939,000  bales.  The  annual  con¬ 
sumption,  assuming  it  continues  at  that 
rate,  will  be  11,200,000  bales.  If  we  take 
into  consideration,  then,  the  quantity  of 
cotton  that  will  doubtless  be  taken  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
for  distribution  in  the  form  of  mattresses 
and  other  manufactured  goods,  it  is 
perfectly  evident,  unless  there  should  be 
a  break-down  in  the  volume  of  con¬ 
sumption,  that  there  will  be  no  surplus 
cotton. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  state 
how  many  bales  of  cotton  the  Govern¬ 
ment  either  now  owns,  or  with  respect  to 
which  it  has  loans? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Unhappily  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owns  a  great  deal  of  cotton.  It 
owns  6,200,000  bales,  which  it  has  owned 
for  some  years.  It  had  loans  on  about 
5,000,000  bales  more,  but  a  large  part  of 
that  has  been  drawn  out  by  borrowers 
and  sold. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  much? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  but  probably 

I, 000,000  bales. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Of  the  5,000,000  bales, 
about  1.000.000  have  been  drawn  out? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Drawn  out  and  sold. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  amount  reported 
day  before  yesterday  was  10,041,000  bales. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So,  in  effect,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  today  owns  between  10,000,000  and 

II. 000,000  bales. 

Mr.  SMITH.  As  the  Senator  has  said, 
the  Government  owns  approximately 
6,000,000  bales,  and  has  loans  or  an  equity 
with  respect  to  about  5,000,000  bales.  The 
Government  either  owns  outright  or  has 
an  equity  in  10,041,000  bales. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  if  he 
can  give  us  the  figures  with  respect  to 
the  amount  in  which  the  farmers  have  an 
equity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  bales  in  which  the  farmers 
now  have  an  equity,  but  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  caused,  as  I  see  it,  almost  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  loan  legislation,  farmers 
have  been  disposing  of  their  equity;  and 
the  amount  with  respect  to  which  there 
are  Government  loans  at  this  time  is 
probably  considerably  below  5,000,000 
bales. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  it  is  below 
4,000,000  bales. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  producers  of  wheat 
have  not  received  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  also  conceded  that  with  the  war  com¬ 
ing  on  the  cost  of  the  machinery  they 
have  to  buy  will  be  much  higher.  I  should 


very  much  like  to  know  why  the  Senate 
conferees  did  not  insist  on  100  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  did  the  best  we 
could.  Originally  the  House  voted  only 
75  percent.  We  had  to  give  and  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  debate.  Coming  back  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Hatch]  with  regard  to  the  general 
talk  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  consumers,  I  have  briefly 
discussed  cotton.  Let  me  refer  briefly  to 
wheat.  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft],  if  I  may.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
seeking  information,  and  I  am  glad  to 
try  to  furnish  it. 

I  discussed  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
cotton  and  showed  how  negligible  it  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  increase  in 
cost  by  reason  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
farmer.  That  is  the  only  legitimate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost. 

Let  us  see  about  wheat.  The  amount 
received  by  the  farmer  for  the  wheat  in 
a  pound  of  white  bread  is  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
dispute  the  Senator’s  desire  to  raise  the 
price,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the 
conference  report.  My  difficulty  is  the 
question  of  economics  involved  in  getting 
rid  of  the  surplus,  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  acquired  a  large 
amount  and  may  acquire  more.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  proposed  difference  in 
price  is  in  any  way  unfair  to  consumers 
in  the  United  States;  and  if  a  sound 
means  can  be  found  for  raising  that 
price,  I  certainly  am  glad  to  support  it. 
The  Senator  does  not  need  to  argue  with 
me  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
small  proposed  increase  in  price  would 
injure  the  consumer.  I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  not  proceed 
further  along  that  line. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement  in  public 
to  the  Senator:  Going  back  to  the  pre-war 
days,  the  parity-price  period,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  that  period  of 
4  years  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
economists  as  representing  the  fairest 
balance  of  exchange  between  industrial 
and  agricultural  prices.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
during  that  pre-war  parity  period,  the 
most  prosperous  and  most  satisfactory 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  his  great 
father  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  often  remarked  else¬ 
where  that  the  record  shows  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  was  a  wonderful  business  exec¬ 
utive.  We  are  now  seeking  to  go  back 
to  the  same  situation  of  balance  in  the 
relations  between  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  that  existed  during  the  period  which 
brought  so  much  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  contentment  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  make  that  statement 
merely  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  present.  I  have  said  the  same  thing 
on  other  occasions,  when  he  was  not 
present. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  reference  to  that  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  mean  it  very  sin¬ 
cerely. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  consume  no  more 
time.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lucas  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Adams 

Ellender 

Murray 

Aiken 

George 

Norris 

Andrews 

Gerry 

O’Mahoney 

Austin 

Gillette 

Overton 

Bailey 

Glass 

Pepper 

Ball 

Green 

Reynolds 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Rosier 

Barbour 

Gurney 

Russell 

Barkley 

Hatch 

Schwartz 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Bone 

Hill 

Smith 

Brewster 

Holman 

Spencer 

Brown 

Hughes 

Stewart 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Taft 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Butler 

Langer 

Tobey 

Byrnes 

Lee 

Truman 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tunnell 

Chandler 

Lucas 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McCarran 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Mo. 

McFarland 

Wallgren 

Connally 

McNary 

Walsh 

Danaher 

Maloney 

Wheeler 

Davis 

Mead 

Willis 

Downey 

Murdock 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy- 
seven  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  upon  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  60. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  demanded  and  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  will  state  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Chair  state  the 
question? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  as  I  understand,  de¬ 
sires  to  know  if  the  question  is  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  the  neces¬ 
sary  absence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson],  who  would 
vote  “yea,”  if  present. 

Mr.  GLASS.  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Shipstead];  but,  inasmuch  as  he 
votes  for  everything  the  farmers  want,  I 
am  confident  that  if  present  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  As  I  intend  to  vote  the  same 
way,  I  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  vote, 
and  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison],  I  am  advised  that,  if  present, 
he  would  vote  “yea,”  as  I  am  about  to 
vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Radcliffe]  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate.  If  present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  HATCH.  My  colleague  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  If 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  STEWART.  My  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
McKellar]  is  necessarily  absent  because 
of  illness.  If  present,  he  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Senate  because  of  a  death 
in  her  family. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  am  advised  that,  if  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs. 
Caraway],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Harrison],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  are  de¬ 
tained  in  Government  departments  on 
official  business.  I  am  advised  that,  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
.Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges], 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
McKellar]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergL 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Reed],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead]  are 
unavoidably  absent.  If  present,  all  these 
Senators  w'ould  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  fiom  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Brooks]  are  detained  on  official 
business.  If  present,  they  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 75 


Adams 

Ellender 

Murray 

Aiken 

George 

Norris 

Andrews 

Gillette 

O’Mahoney 

Austin 

Glass 

Overton 

Bailey 

Green 

Pepper 

Ball 

Guffey 

Reynolds 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Rosier 

Barbour 

Hatch 

Russell 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Schwartz 

Bilbo 

Hill 

Smatbers 

Bone 

Holman 

Smith 

Brewster 

Hughes 

Spencer 

Brown 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stewart 

Bulcw 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Bunker 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Burton 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Butler 

Lee 

Tobey 

Byrnes 

Lodge 

Truman 

Capper 

Lucas 

Tunnell 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McFarland 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Wallgren 

Connally 

Maloney 

Walsh 

Davis 

Mead 

Wheeler 

Downey 

Murdock 

NAYS— 2 

Willis 

Danaher 

Gerry 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Bridges 

Byrd 

Chavez 

Brooks 

Caraway 

Harrison 

Herring  Radcliffe  Vandenberg 

Johnson,  Calif.  Reed  Wagner 

McKellar  Shipstead  White 

Nye  Thomas.  Utah  Wiley 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


extension  of  statute  of  limitations 

IN  WAR-RISK  INSURANCE  CASES 
Mr.  DANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1941,  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
No.  952  extending  the  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  in  suits  on  war-risk  insurance 
cases.  ■ 

No  authoritative  decision  on  what  con¬ 
stituted  permanent  and  total  disability 
under  these  insurance  contracts  was  ren¬ 
dered  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  passed  upon  the  question 
in  the  case  of  Lurtibra  v.  United  States 
i  (290  U.  S.  55D  in  the  year  1934.  This 
case  was  a  signal  for  many  of  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  of  appeals  to  usurp 
the  function  of  a  jury  by  deciding  issues 
of  fact.  At  the  tirpe  that  the  Lumbra 
■  decision  came  down  Nations  on  war-risk 
insurance  contracts  were  barred.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  again  passed  upo'p  the  question  of 
permanent  and  total  disability  under 
■war-risk  insurance  contracts.  This  case 
is  of  utmost  importances  to  disabled 
World  War  veterans  and  their  beneficiar¬ 
ies  because  it  definitely  lays  down  the 
rule  that  issues  of  fact  should  be  decided 
by  a  jury.  \ 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Leroy  A. 
Berry  against  United  States,  decided  on 
March  5,  1941,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  claimants  who 
have  previously  been  denied  rights  under 
these  insurance  contracts.  This  decision 
reversed  a  decision  of  the  United  Stated 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  reversing  a  judgment  in  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  favor  entered  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Vermont.  It  lays  down  the  important 
rule  that  an  insured  does  not  have  to  be 
^absolutely  helpless  or  bedridden  in  order 
<to  recover  insurance  benefits,  and  that 
he  may  perform  some  labor  and  still  be 
^permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

It  adds  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
istatute  of  limitations  should  be  lifted  in 
Jthese  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
‘as  follows: 

[ Berry  v.  United,  States  of  America. 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  No.  336, 
October  term,  1940.  March  3,  1941.  On 
petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Reversed.  (For  opinion  by  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  see  3,  Life  Cases  948.)  ] 
Veteran  Totally  and  Permanently  Dis¬ 
abled — Delay  In  Filing  Claim 
Plaintiff  was  seriously  wounded  in  active 
service  while  his  policies  of  war-risk  insur¬ 
ance  were  in  force.  His  injuries  necessi¬ 
tated  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg,  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  given  vocational  training  in 
photography  and  automobile  mechanics,  he 
was  unable  to  follow  either  as  an  occupation 
or  to  follow  any  other  gainful  occupation. 
However,  he  tried  to  operate  a  farm,  but 
failed,  and  then  tried  to  sell  aluminum  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  but  could  not  continue  at  such 
work.  He  did  not  file  this  action  seeking  to 
recover  benefits  provided  under  his  policies 
until  13  years  after  he  became  disabled.  The 
jyry  in  the  trial  court  found  that  he  was 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  within  the 


meaning  of  his  policies,  and  a  Judgment  was , 
Centered  in  his  favor  on  their  verdict.  The 
icourt  of  appeals  reversed  that  judgmer 
(However,  this  court  finds  that  the  evidence 
substantially  supported  the  jury’s  verdict,  and 
The  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  is'  re¬ 
versed,  and  that  of  the  district  court  affirmed. 
The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  attempted  to  work 
rather  than  lie  idle  should  not  prevent  his 
recovery  of  disability  benefits  to  i^hich  he 
was  rightfully  entitled. 

C.  L.  Dawson,  923  Fifteenth  Sttoet,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  P.  F.  Gibson,  F.  E.  Barber,  Jr., 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  petitioner. 

Francis  Biddle,  Solicitor  General,  for  re¬ 
spondent. 

RULINGS  BELOW 

Black,  J.:  Petitioner  sued  the  United 
States  in  a  Federal  district  court,  alleging 
that  he  became  totally.-1  and  permanently 
disabled  prior  to  November  31,  1919,  while  his 
policies  of  war-risk  insurance  were  in  force 
and  effect.’  Trial  was  had  and  evidence 
heard.  The  trial  judge  declined  to  grant  the 
Government’s  request  for  a  directed  verdict 
in  its  favor.  The  mry  found  for  petitioner. 
The  Government,  Without  having  made  any 
motion  either  for  ,a  new  trial  or  for  judgment 
notwithstanding;  the  verdict,  took  the  case 
to  the  circuit  cjsurt  of  appeals.  Upon  review 
that  court  hej6  plaintiff  had  not  produced 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  submission  of 
the  cause  to  the  jury.  The  court  did  not, 
however,  remand  the  case  to  the  district 
court  for  further  proceedings,  but  reversed 
the  jud'tfnent  and  dismissed  the  cause  of 
action.2  7 

QUESTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  petition  for  certiorari  presented  two 
questions:  First,  whether  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  sustain  the  verdict;  second, 
whither  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  erred  in 
dismissing  the  cause  instead  of  remanding 
it  for  a  new  trial.  This  second  question  in- 
yoked  our  jurisdiction  in  order  to  obtain  an 
authoritative  construction  of  subdivision  (b) 
of  rule  50  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
In  part  that  subdivision  provides: 

,  “Whenever  a  motion  for  a  directed  verdict 
imade  at  the  close  of  all  the  evidence  is  de¬ 
fied  or  for  any  reason  is  not  granted,  the 
court  is  deemed  to  have  submitted  the.  action 
to  the  jury  subject  to  a  later  determination 
of  t^e  legal  questions  raised  by  the  motion. 
Within  10  days  after  the  reception  of  a  ver¬ 
dict,  a,  party  who  has  moved  for  a  directed 
veKlictXmay  move  to  have  the  verdict  and 
any  judgment  entered  thereon  set  aside  and 
to  have  judgment  entered  in  accordance  with 
his  motionvfor  a  directed  verdict.” 

Since  theryGovernment  made  no  such  mo¬ 
tion  within  ’10  days  after  the  verdict,  peti¬ 
tioner  urged  Tjere  that  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  was  without  power  to  dismiss  the 
cause  but  should  have  remanded  it  for  a 
new  trial.  But  wjhile  this  important  point, 
upon  which  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  are 
not  in  complete  agreement,3  is  one  of  the  two 
questions  upon  whfeh  the  petition  for  cer¬ 
tiorari  rested,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
reach  it  here.  For  we^  find  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  the  jury’s  ver¬ 
dict,  and  we  hold  that,  the  district  court 
properly  denied  the  Goverhment’s  motion  for 
a  directed  verdict  in  its  fayor. 


1  Though  petitioner  alleged  that  his  poli¬ 
cies  were  in  effect  until  Novdtnber  30,  1919, 
in  reality  it  was  necessary  for  'him  to  show 
that  he  became  totally  and  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  prior  to  September  1,  1919.  This 
variance  in  dates  is  not  material,  however. 

2  (3  Life  Cases,  948)  111  F.  (2d)  615. 

3  Compare  Conway  v.  O'Brien  (7;  Auto¬ 
mobile  Cases  387),  111  F.  (2d)  611,  61&  (C.  C. 
A.  2d) ,  reversed  this  day,  with  Pruitt  v. 
Hardware  Dealers  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (2  Fire 
and  Casualty  Cases  393),  112  F.  (2d)  140,  143 
(C.  C.  A.  5th).  And  see  United  States  v. 
Halliday,  decided  January  9,  1941  (4  Lile 
Cases  1194)  (C.  C.  A.  4th). 
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POSSIBLE  JTJP.Y  FINDINGS 

Rule  60  (b)  goes  further  than  the  old 
practice  4  in  that  district  judges,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  are  now  expressly  de¬ 
clared  to  have  the  right  (but  not  the  manda¬ 
tory  duty)  to  enter  a  judgment  contrary  to 
the  jury's  without  granting  a  new  trial.5 6 
But  that  rule  has  not  taken  away  from  juries 
and  given  to  judges  any  part  of  the  exclusive 
power  of  juries  to  weigh  evidence  and  deter¬ 
mine  contested  issues  of  fact 0 — a  jury  being 
the  constitutional  tribunal  provided  for  try¬ 
ing  facts  in  courts  of  law.  Here,  although 
there  was  evidence  from  which  a  jury  could 
have  reached  a  contrary  conclusion,  there 
was  testimony  from  which  a  jury  could  have 
found  these  to  be  the  facts:  Petitioner  suf¬ 
fered  injuries  on  June  16,  1918,  while  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  front  lines  in  Prance.  On  that 
date,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  bits  of 
shrapnel  wounded  him  in  the  right  arm,  right 
shoulder,  right  hip,  and  in  front  of  the  right 
ear.  He  was  helped  to  a  dugout  by  another 
soldier.  There  he  found  others  who  were 
wounded.  About  15  minutes  after  he.arrived 
at  the  dugout  another  shell  struck,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  dugout  door.  All,  the 
9  or  10  men  present  were  either  killed  out¬ 
right  or  were  so  badly  wounded  that  they 
were  unable  to  leave.  Petitioner's  left  leg":, 
was  practically  cut  off  below  the  knee.  He 
twisted  a  part  of  his  wrapped  leggings  around 
his  wound  to  stop  the  bleeding.  About  6  y2 
hours  later  he  was  taken  on  a  stretcher  and 
carried  back  to  the  first-aid  station.  There 
his  wounds  were  temporarily  dressed.  After 
another  6  or  7  hours  he  was  carried  to  the 
hospital.  Shortly  thereafter  an  operation 
followed  and  his  left  leg  was  removed.  He 
underwent  several  operations  in  the  hospitals 
in  France,  leaving  that  country  for  the 
United  States  in  August  of  1918  and  arriving 
in  Boston  on  September  7.  He  was  treated 
in  hospitals  in  the  United  States  until  about 
Christmas  1918. 

During  the  years  between  the  time  of  the 
injury  and  the  time  of  the  trial,  petitioner 
suffered  repeatedly  from  abscesses  and  blis¬ 
ters  on  the  stump  of  ns  left  leg,  and  his  right 
leg  has  caused  him  inconvenience,  suffering, 
and  disability.  In  addition  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  has  shown  serious  and  continuous  im¬ 
pairment,  so  much  so  that  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  properly  said,  “Certain  it  is  that 
he  was  neurasthenic,  and  had  uncontrollable 
accesses  of  terror  at  any  explosion,  or  even 
during  thunderstorms.”  There  has  never 
been  a  time  since  his  injuries  when  he  could 
do  work  which  required  him  to  stand  upon 
or  use  the  stump  without  having  it  blistered, 
chafed,  or  abscessed  within  2  days.  Several 
physicians  who  examined  and  treated  him 
through  the  years  were  of  opinion  that  .he 
would  never  be  able  to  work  continuously  at 
a  gainful  occupation  because  of  his  conation, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  able  so  to  work 
since  the  wound  was  received.  Th^/Govern- 
ment  gave  him  vocational  training  both  in 
photography  and  in  automobile  repair  work. 
He  tried  both,  but  from  his  own  evidence, 
corroborated  by  that  of  his  employers  in 
many  instances,  the  jury  could  have  found 
that  in  spite  of  his  determination  to  succeed, 
he  was  physically  unable  to  do  so.  He  bought 


4  Compare  Slocum  v.  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  228  U.  S.  364,  with  Baltimore  & 
Carolina  Line  v.  Redman,  295  U.  S.  654. 

5  The  relevant  portion  of  the  rule  provides : 
“If  a  verdict  was  returned  the  court  may 
allow  the  judgment  to  stand  or  may  reopen 
the  judgment  and  either  order  a  new  trial  or 
direct  the  entry  of  judgment  as  if  the  re¬ 
quested  verdict  had  been  directed.” 

6  See  Gunning  v.  Cooley,  281  U.  S.  90,  94; 

Richmond  &  Danville  R.  R.  v.  Powers,  149 

U.  S.  43,  45;  Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  v.  Cox,  145 

U.  S.  593,  606;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Stout,  17  Wall. 
657,  663. 


a  farm.  He  was  compelled  to  depend  on  the 
work  of  his  own  family  and  relatives  in  this 
undertaking,  but  the  venture  was  a  failure 
and  he  lost  the  farm.  He  tried  to  operate 
a  garage  in  partnership  with  another.  In 
this,  too,  he  was  unsuccessful  and  the  jury 
could  have  found  that  his  failure  was  attrib¬ 
utable  to  his  physical  disabilities.  For  a 
time  he  was  engaged  as  a  salesman  of  alu¬ 
minum  cooking  utensils.  But  here  again  the 
jury  could  have  found  that  his  contribution 
to  the  venture  was  small.  For  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  testimony  tending  to  show  that 
it  was  a  member  of  his  family,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  his  wife,  whose  labors  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  activity  to  be  carried  on.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  the  jurors,  who 
heard  the  witnesses  and  personally  examined 
the  petitioner’s  wounds,  could  fairly  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  since  his  injuries 
petitioner  never  had  been  able,  and  would 
not  be  able  thereafter,  to  work  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  regularity  at  any  sub¬ 
stantially  gainful  employment.  The  trial 
judge,  who  had  the  same  opportunity  as  the 
jury  to  hear  the  witnesses,  denied  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  motion  for  a  directed  verdict  and 
correctly  instructed  the  jury  what  they  must 
find  from  the  evidence  in  order  to  return  a 
verdict  for  petitioner.7 

TOTAL  AND  PERMANENT  DISABILITY 

It  was  not  necessary  that  petitioner  be  bed¬ 
ridden,  wholly  helpless,  or  that  he  should 
abandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  in  order 
for  the  jury  to  find  that  he  was  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.8  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  if  petitioner  had  refrained  frstn  trying 
to  do  any  work  at  all,  and  the  saoie  evidence 
of  physical  impairment  .which  appears  in  this 
record  had  been  offered,  a  jury  could  have 
properly  found  him  totally  and  permanently 
disabled.  And  the  jury  could  have  found 
that  his  efforts  to  work,  all  of  which  sooner 
or  later  resulted  in  failure,  were  made  not 
because  of  his  abilitw/to  work  but  because 
of  his  unwilhngness  io  live  a  life  of  idleness, 
even  though  totally  Tnd  permanently  disabled 
within  the  meaning  of  hispolicies.9  Nor  does 
the  fact  that  he/waited  13  years  before  bring¬ 
ing  suit  stand  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
his  recovery.  His  case  was  not  barred  by  any 
statute  of  limitations.  Whatever  weight  the 
jury  shoqid  have  given  to  the  circumstance 


7  The 


Government  expressed  satisfaction 
witly/the  trial  judge’s  charge,  which, '-as  to 
totgl  and  permanent  disability,  contained 
this  statement;  “A  total  disability  is  any 
.physical  or  nervous  injury  which  makes  it 
/  impossible  for  a  person  to  follow  continuous¬ 
ly  a  substantially  gainful  occupation  at  any 
kind  of  work  for  which  he  was  competent  or 
qualified,  physically  and  mentally,  or  for 
which  he  could  qualify  himself  by  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  study  and  training.  The  word 
‘total’  as  applied  to  ‘disability’  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  incapacitated  to  do  any  work 
at  all.  The  word  ‘continuously’  means  with 
reasonable  regularity.  It  does  not  preclude 
periods  of  disability  which  are  ordinarily  in¬ 
cident  to  activities  of  persons  in  generally 
sound  health,  for  nearly  all  persons  are  at 
times  temporarily  incapacitated  by  injuries, 
or  poor  health,  from  carrying  on  their  occu¬ 
pations.  If  Berry  was  able  to  follow  a  gainful 
occupation  only  spasmodically,  with  frequent 
interruptions,  due  to  his  injuries,  and  his 
shock,  he  was  totally  disabled.  A  disability 
is  permanent  when  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  reasonably  certain  it  will  continue 
throughout  a  person’s  lifetime.” 

8  Lumbra  v.  United  States  (290  U.  S.  551, 
559-560). 

9  See  United  States  v.  Rice  (72  F.  (2d)  676, 
677);  Nicolay  v.  United  States  (51  F.  (2d) 
170,  173) ;  United  States  v.  Lawson  (50  F.  (2d) 
646,  651);  United  States  v.  Godfrey  (47  F. 
(2d)  126,  127);  United  States  v.  Phillips  (44 
F.  (2d)  689,  691). 


of  petitioner’s  delay  in  filing  his  claim,  that'' 
weight  was  still  for  their  consideration 
connection  with  all  the  other  evidence  inghe 
case.  J 

There  was  evidence  from  which  a  jury'  could 
reach  the  conclusion  that  petitioner  was 
totally  and  permanently  disabled.  That  was 
enough.  The  judgment  of  the  cjfcuit  court 
of  appeals  is  reversed,  and  that  of  the  district 
court  is  affirmed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  its  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  tcythe  enrolled  bill  (S.  916) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant 
a  revocable  .license  to  Guy  A.  Thompson, 
trustee,  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and 
successors  in  interest,  to  maintain  certain 
railroad  trackage  and  station  facilities  on 
Jefferson  Barracks  Military  Reservation, 
and-it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

ACQUISITION  AND  USE  OF  MERCHANT 
VESSELS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4466)  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  title 
to  or  the  use  of  domestic  or  foreign  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  for  urgent  needs  of  com¬ 
merce  and  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  able 
Democratic  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley], 

The  unfinished  business  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Bailey],  and  I  think  a  special 
order  has  been  made  for  its  considera¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  objection,  of  course,  to 
the  bill  being  considered  today  and  could 
not,  indeed,  prevent  any  consideration, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  that  the  unfinished  business  shall 
not  be  disposed  of  today  and  that  the 
final  vote  on  it  and  on  any  amendments 
that  may  be  offered,  if  that  should  be 
desired,  may  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  that  I  have  conferred 
with  him  about  this  matter,  and  also 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailey],  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  who  is 
the  author  of  the  bill ;  and  because  of  sit¬ 
uations  which  may  involve  the  absence  of 
a  few  Senators  who  might  want  to  vote 
on  it  today  and  who  remained  here  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contest,  which  was  concluded 
yesterday,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  that  we  will  not  vote 
finally  on  the  bill  until  tomorrow.  Of 
course,  the  trouble  about  that  is  always 
that  when  Senators  know  there  will  not 
be  a  vote  until  the  next  day  they  proceed 
elsewhere  and  do  not  listen  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  no  intention  of 
objecting  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
today,  but  I  think  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  ha^  an  im¬ 
portant  amendment  to  offer.  I  only  want 
it  understood  that  the  final  disposition 
of  the  bill  shall  not  be  had  today  'and 
that  opportunity  might  be  afforded  To 
offer  amendments  tomorrow. 


H  (i  riV  i  i 


[Public  Law  74 — 77th  Congres 
[Chapter  133— 1st  Session] 
[S.  J.  Res.  60] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Relating  to  corn  and  wheat  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act)  — 

(1)  The  farm  marketing  quota  under  the  Act  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm,  less  the  normal  production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever 
is  the  smaller,  of  that  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat.  The  farm  market¬ 
ing  quota  under  the  Act  for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  be  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm,  less  the  normal 
production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  of 
that  acreage  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  corn. 

The  normal  production,  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the 
smaller,  of  such  excess  acreage  is  hereinafter  called  the  “farm  market¬ 
ing  excess”  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution,  “actual  production”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  com 
or  wheat  on  a  farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  of  corn  or  wheat, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 

(2)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  quotas  are  in  effect,  the 
producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
corn  and  wheat.  The  rate  of  the  penalty  shall  be  50  per  centum  of 
the  basic  rate  of  the  loan  on  the  commodity  for  cooperators  for  such 
marketing  year  under  section  302  of  the  Act  and  this  resolution. 

(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  corn  and  wheat  shall  be 
regarded  as  available  for  marketing,  and  the  penalty  and  the  stor¬ 
age  amount  or  amounts  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
commodity  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  production  of  the 
excess  acreage.  Where,  upon  the  application  of  the  producer  for 
an  adjustment  of  penalty  or  of  storage,  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  that  the  actual  production  of  the  excess  acreage 
is  less  than  the  normal  production  thereof,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  storage  as  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  normal  production  and  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
production  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm  marketing  excess 
of  the  commodity  for  the  farm  may  be  stored  or  delivered  to  him. 
Upon  failure  to  store  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary  the  farm  marketing 
excess  within  such  time  as  may  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  penalty  computed  as  aforesaid  shall 
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be  paid  by  the  producer.  Any  corn  or  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
he  shall  determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

(4)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store,  deliver  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  pay  the  penalty  on,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  any  crop 
of  corn  or  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may 
be,  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

(5)  The  penalty  upon  corn  or  wheat  stored  shall  be  paid  by 
the  producer  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent,  of  a  113’  depletion  in  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  so  stored,  except  depletion  resulting  from 
some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer. 

(6)  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of  corn 
or  wheat  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
commodity,  the  total  amount  of  the  commodity  from  any  previous 
crops  required  to  be  stored  in  order  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment 
of  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
normal  production  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage.  The  provisions  of  section 
326  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  shall  be  applicable  also  to  wheat. 

(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  corn  or  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  is  not  in 
excess  of  fifteen  acres.  The  marketing  penalty  on  corn  or  wheat 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
then  current  agricultural  conservation  program  formulated  under 
sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  is  classified  as  a  nonallotment  farm  if  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  harvested  on  such  nonallotment  farm  is  not  in  excess 
of  fifteen  acres  or  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm,  whichever  is 
larger.  If  the  acreage  of  the  commodity  harvested  on  any  such  non¬ 
allotment  farm  is  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  and  in  excess  of  such  acreage 
allotment,  the  normal  production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever 
is  the  smaller,  of  the  acreage  harvested  in  excess  of  fifteen  acres  or 
such  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  larger,  shall  be  taken  as  the 
farm  marketing  excess  and  shall  be  subject  to  penalty :  Provided , 
That  there  shall  be  no  penalty  on  wheat  harvested  on  any  such  nonallot¬ 
ment  farm  from  which  no  wheat  is  sold  if  the  acreage  of  wheat 
harvested  on  such  farm  does  not  exceed  such  acreage  per  family  living 
thereon  as  may  be  used  for  home  consumption  without  reducing  the 
payment  with  respect  to  the  farm  under  the  then  current  agricultural 
conservation  program:  Provided,  further,  That  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  1941,  there  shall  be  no  marketing  penalty  on  wheat 
with  respect  to  any  such  nonallotment  farm  if  the  acreage  of  wheat 
harvested  on  the  farm  is  not  in  excess  of  the  usual  acreage  determined 
for  the  farm  under  the  1941  agricultural  conservation  program  and 
the  county  committee  determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  that  there  will  not  be  marketed  an  amount  of  wheat 
in  excess  of  the  1941  farm  marketing  quota. 

(8)  Until  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  corn  or  wheat,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  stored  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  the  penalty  thereon 
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is  paid,  each  bushel  of  the  commodity  produced  on  the  farm  which 
is  sold  by  the  producer  to  any  person  within  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  as  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  reso¬ 
lution.  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  bj7  the  buyer,  who  may  deduct  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 

(9)  The  marketing  penalty  for  cotton  and  rice  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  any  marketing  year  begins  (if  beginning  with 
or  after  the  1941-1942  marketing  year)  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  basic  rate  of  the  loan  for  cooperators  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  under  section  302  of  the  Act  and  this  resolution. 

(10)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  make  avail¬ 
able  upon  the  1941  crop  of  the  commodities  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  or 
tobacco,  for  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  1941,  loans  as  follows : 

(a)  To  cooperators  (except  cooperators  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn)  at  the  rate  of  85  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year ; 

(b)  To  cooperators  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area,  in  the  case  of  corn,  at  the  rate  of  75  per  centum  of  the  rate 
specified  in  (a)  above; 

(c)  To  noncooperators  (except  noncooperators  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of  corn)  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  centum  of  the  rate  specified  in  (a)  above  and  only  on  so 
much  of  the  commodity  as  would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are  amendatory  of  and  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  Act,  and  all  provisions  of  law  applicable  in  respect 
of  marketing  quotas  and  loans  under  such  Act  as  so  amended  and  sup¬ 
plemented  shall  be  applicable,  but  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  amend  or  repeal  section  301  (b)  (6),  323  (b),  or  335 

(d)  of  the  Act. 

Approved,  May  26,  1941. 
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